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HADITH studies in f he title of this book refer mainlv to 
hadith methodology and criteria that seek to verify accuracy of the 

text and authenticity of hadith. Mv treatment of the hadith and its 
methodology is somewhai selective and docs not propose to cover all 

of the numerous areas of this discipline; it does, nevertheless, attempt 
to cover most of the important headings of hadith studies, commonly 
known as *utum al-hadlth. A great deal of what is presented in this book 
is concerned with the methods of enquiry and principles which the 
hadith scholars have formulated for verifying the authenticity of hadith 
and accuracy of its message u jurisprudence of hadith" might be said 
to be an equally acceptable equivalent in English of ulftm af-hcidtt/t, 
which is, however, not usual I \ employed in the relevant literature. 

One of the main objectives of methodology, whether in the sphere 
of hadith or other disciplines of learning, is to develop objective 
and scientific standards of enquiry and research. The purpose is to 
ensure adequate safeguards against subjectivity and error that might 
compromise reliability of the results of that enquiry. Methodological 
guidelines are particularly important to areas of research that involve 
value judgement and personal preference of the researcher, and also 
commitment to certain hypotheses in research. Religion is one such 
area where development of objectivity and impartial methods are at 

once difficult and most valuable, Muslim jurists and l ulama have 

dru-loped elaborate methodologies for the authentifieation of hadith 
with tlic purpi ' < p recisely to enhance die scope of scientific objectivity 
in i lien i din lusions. This thev have done tn full awareness that in no 
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other branch of Islamic learning has there been as much distortion 
and forgery as in hadith. 

Objective knowledge is that knowledge which is open to public 
verification, and this is held to be true, in the modern world, of 
impcrical knowledge, which can be accessed and verified by the public. 
The Islamic perception of objectivity and objective knowledge tends 
to differ, however, in that access, experimentation and whether or 



not it is verifiable by most people are not the defining elements of 



objective knowledge, although they remain to he relevant. Objectivity 
in the Islamic context is measured by impartiality, universality and 
justice. Objective knowledge h thus knowledge that internalises thes 
qualities. Impartiality, and justice in knowledge, as in many other 
domains of human achievements, are noble qualities and Islamic 



scholarship has been verv much concerned with the cultivation and 
acquisition of these qualities, "Compared to many other civilizations," 



wrote Osman Hakar, "Islamic civilisation has been quite successful in 
manifesting these qualities in the different domains of knowledge/" In 
the area of comparative religion, for example, the degree of scientific 
objectivity attained by medieval Muslim scholars hi p> as demonstrated, 



for example, in al-Biruni's tenth-century study of the Indian religion, 
is yet to be surpassed. 2 Bakar elaborated that an area of knowledge is 
not considered more objective, from the Islamic viewpoint than any 
other simply because it is verifiable by a greater number of people 



Objectivity in Islam is inseparable from the religious? consciousness of 
tawkhL Being created in the image of God, man seeks to emulate the 




vim* qualities of the Creator. To be objective is* in a sense, to emulate 
God, Man is capable of objectivity because of the endowment in his 



nature of the divine qualities of impartiality and justice. Thus, there 
is "an important conceptual relationship between scientific objectivity 



and religious consciousness," -1 The Islamic intellectual tradition 
recognises many levels of objective truth. Physical, mathematical and 
metaphysical truths are objective in nature Objectivity is also possible 



in non-imperical knowledge, such as in the religious, philosophical and 
metaphysical knowledge, precisely because man is endowed with the 




gher faculties of intellectual discernment, impartiality and justice. 



Personal motives, sectarian bias, political, scholastic ;md theological 



actors hud been known, from very curly time*, 1<> have prompted 
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misguided individuals to fabricate hadtrh in order to advance their 
particular and partisan objectives, We also note that the twentieth- 
century scholarship on hadith that has originated in the works of some 
orientalists is no less controversial in its sweeping generalisations that 
tend to further undermine the credibility of hadith. 

Moved by an acute sense of responsibility and the desire to 
safeguard the Sutma of the Prophet, peace be on him, against prejudice 
and error, the K ulama* have undertaken painstaking efforts to verify 
the authenticity of hadith. Their tireless travellings and interviews, 
on a massive scale, for that purpose enabled ihem not only to obtain 
information on hadith, but also impressed upon ihem the difficulty 
of the challenge they faced over the endless possibilities of error in 
the accurate rendering of hadith. The methodology of Ijadith, or tan! 
ui-had'uhy that was developed as a result plays a roughly similar role 
in relation to hadith as that of the usul al-jiqh in relation to fiqh. The 
principal objective of both the usul al-jiqh and usul al-hadiih was to 
provide a set of methodological guidelines that ensured propriety in the 
exercise, in lite case of usul al-fiqh^ of legal reasoning and ijiihad* and in 
relation ro hadith, to ensure authenticity in the text and transmission 
of hadith. 

Usui al-fiuk and usui aNmduk also overlap to some extent, with 
reference especially to the study of Surma and hadith, which is a 
common theme in both these disciplines. It is of interest to note that 
the origins of usul al-hadUh are traced back to al-ShafTi (150-205 
AH), who is also known as the chief architect of usul al-fiqh? The 
solitary hadith, or al-khabat al-nnihid, was a major theme of al-Shah fs 
pioneering work on usul al-fiqh y the Risdia* which has by common 
acknowledgement earned him the epithet, 1 Nas t r u(-Sttnna\ the 
champion of Stntna, Yet it seems that neither al-Shan l*s initial work 
on hadit h, nor the methodology of usul al-jiqh as a whole, were enough 
Co finally tackle the problem over the authenrieity of hadith. The hadith 
apparently represented a special case, and a separate methodology for 

it was needed to address issues that could not be adequately dealt with 
within the framework of usul al-jiqh We do not have, for instance, a 
separate methodological discipline such as usul al-Qur'an s and what 
we have by way of methodology in usul al-fiqh that relates to the 

()ui an is deemed to he sufficient. There Wafi no pressing need for 
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any elaborate methodology concerning the QurHbt, due evidently to 
the undisputed authenticity of the text of the Qur'Sn. Had there been 
accurate documentation of hadith, as (here is of the Qur'an, there 
would have been little reason for a separate discipline in the name of 
mid aNimiith, and mill al-jiqh would have presumably been sufficient 
for what it offered by way of methodology on the Sunna. 

It seems that methodology operates best at a level of generalisation 
which entailsa certain disassociation with particularity and individualised 
detail. This is perhaps a weakness of methodology in reference especially 
to social sciences and religion. A total preoccupation with objectivity 
and scientific method may prove to be a weakness of methodology 
in these areas. One can imagine, Tor example, that one may apply 
the rules of ustl! aNtaditk and disqualify a hadith that may well be 
authentic. Conversely, it would also seem possible to authenticate a 
Judith on grounds of methodology that may, upon specific inquiry and 
research, prove to be spurious. The advice of caution that this analysis 
conveys is that one should not expect imperviable results ibrough the 
application of a certain methodology to hadlth. This is another way of 
saying, perhaps* that the development of even a separate and a fairly 
rich discipline of t uiunt al-lutd'tth has not eliminated all doubt over 

the question of authenticity in hadlth. This may also explain perhaps 
as to why we find the methodological rules of k ulum al-hadlth to be 
laden with subsidiary and exceptional rules, which might have been 

designed in make tip I'm the possible u kn esses of tilt rm-ihodolog} 

they were applying, is this noi reflected in the fact, for instance, that the 
l ulum al-hadlth consist of over fifty, and according to some estimates, 
close to a hundred separate branches of learning! Some Mama* have 
attempted to refer to all of these under the consolidated term, Ibn hsuI 
ttt-h(t<fith 7 or simply wui al~intdith y that is, the Jurisprudence of hadith. 
Sometimes must a/ah al-hadith. and fhn diniyat al-hadlth are used as 
equivalcni terms. Yet many of the leading writers on the subject such 
as al-Hakim al-Nisaburfs (d. 405 H), Ma rijht Uium al-Hadith, and 

Abu '' Vnir Ulhmiin k \bd nl-Kahman b. al-Salah^ (d. 643 ! I) 7 iftm 

af-Hadith have retained in these terms the pluralist feature of the 
hadlth sciences. Some Warns' of the later ages, such as Jalal al-Din 
al-SuyQtt (d, ( M1 H), have preferred the term Him dir&yat al-hadlth. 
I kill al-katftth is concerned with reliability of the nurratins of hadith 

■ * 1 ■ 
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and weaknesses to determine the authenticity of a reported haiiith as 
ing the true utterance of the Prophet. The upright eharacter and 



retentiveness of the narrator and the authenticity at every link of the 



chain of tsndd are the main focus of ihe scrutiny that is proposed by 
the methndologv of mitt al-iiadlth. 

L. ■ + i 




I'M 




e sources, the *ulum a 




the two conflicting needs of an objective methodology, which was 
provided, but then had to be sub-divided into as many divisions as 





concern for particularity might have dictated. This 



has, in my opinion, added to the resourcefulness of 'uitlvt nl-hatitih, 



although ut the expense, perhaps, of some com 








e methodology of hadith in the following pages will 

methodology 



we are 




for hadith, but there may be uncertainties as to whether it was developed 
I arly enough in time and was actually employed in a holistic manner to 
ver its desired results. The present study does no 






i u tv aspect of the methodology of nhlm al-haditk^ but attempts 
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i he compilation of hadith and methods that were employed in the 
documentation of hadith from early times. Section four expounds 
hadith literature and introduces the major hadith collections, which is 
followed in turn bv a discussion of the biographies of hadith transmitters 



section 






seven addresses the subject of forgery 



{mafal-htidith), which is followed, in the nest section, by 



1 1 1 1 1 



■ 'nicer 




h (pttl-iii'iiif). This last is mainly 

s that the 






applied 10 expose weaknesses in both the transmission and subject 



iimiut of hadith The discussion over the criticism of hadith is 




continued, in sections nine and ten, under Ihe two separate headings 

• >l x ihl ul htitliih (hidden defcefr of hadiih) and lutffis (co 
Che Ian Iv di tailed diNCumiiort of iheBC i wo themes that is at tempted ut* 
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in well with the main purpose of this study; which is to provide some 
insight inro how the ^ulama* have developed their resources in order 
to preserve and safeguard the authenticity of had Ith. This is followed 
in the next four sections by mukktalif ul-hadith (conflict in Judith), "Urn 




aril? al-hadith (unfamiliar expressions in hadith), al-nunkh wa V- 
mansukh JVl-hadith (the abrogator and abrogated in hadith), and 
ai-thujdt (additions to hadith by reliable narrators), respectively. 





n to eighteen expound the various classifications of 
hadith. The discussion here looks into classification of hadith into the 

* m 

ihrefe categories of Sound {Sahth), Fair {Ha$an% and Weak {Da »/), the 
criteria of this classification, and how it relates to other classifications 
hadith which are reviewed in the succeeding two sections* The nexi 



chapter addresses the subject of confirmation and follow-up (al-Adutabi 
waV-SAdhid) especially of ahddlth (pi. of hadith) that are transmitted by 
a single narrator and in need therefore of confirmation in order to be 
accepted. This is followed in the succeeding section by the prerequisites 
of authenticity that must be met by every hadith that constitutes a valid 
basis of judgement- The discussion here reviews qualifications of the 
narrators of hadith, conditions that must be fulfilled bv a valid chain 
trail sin i ss io n ( imad) 





e met by the text {main) 




ith. The book ends with a conclusion and a review 
reformist opinion on some new projects that need to be undertaken 
in order to purify the existing hadith literature from doubtful and 
unwarranted accretions, 

4 Uliim uNtadlih is basically concerned with methods and principles 
that ascertain the conditions of transmission and text (mnad main 
of hadith from the two perspectives of narration {riwaya) and meaning 
(dimytt). The former is concerned with ensuring authenticity at the 



source and accuracy in the transmission and reporting of hadith so 
as to prevent distortion and error, deliberate or otherwise, in hadith 



transmission. The Him al-dirdya is chiefly concerned, on the other 
hand, with the accuracy Of the text of hadith by paving attention to 

* * * 

all the nuances of the language and purpose of the text as well as any 
ruling it might contain. There is a greater scope in this part for the 




I faqih in regard to the tied net ion of the rules ofShari a 

ith, whereas the Ulm ttl-riwayu may be said to be the 

he tradirionist, or muhiufiftlfi. Yel ilu-sc two asnects 




of the hadith sciences cannot be meaningfully separated from one 

Another, Both arc t.- quail} important in ^aining'fcnowledgc of the Sauna 

and the rules of Shari l a that it contains. Some of the branches of < ulum 



al-hadUh that are concerned mainly with the transmission (riwaya) 



and look more into the isnad are Urn tdrtkh al-ruwal (biographies 
Urn al-jurh wal-ia dil (impugnment and validation), confirmation and 



i) and branches that focus on the exact 



identification of the narrator. Four orher bran 



that relate more closely to the text or main of hadith are Urn «htmh 
iil-hadlth (unfamiliar expressions in hadith), Hhn mukktalif ctl-hadith 
(conflict in hadith), additional segments in hadith {ziyadai al-thiqat) 



and V/w al-nS&kh wal-mamukh (abrogation in hi 





of hadith such as Hal al-haiHih and tadfh (subtle defects in 




hadith) may equally relate to transmission and text. 



Mo; 



concerned with the precise identification of the narrators of hadith 




draw attention to the endless possibilities oi' error that can occur 
in the isnad or the main of hadith. I do not propose to give a detailed 



an inkling thereof and 



then move on to focus on our selected topics 



A branch of the hadith studies is thus entitled as knowledge of 



lh- 



tvet hutdamihim) and stresses the theme that identifying the place of 

wherein the particular narrator has lived 




residence, village and town 



and the exact place where he received the hadith from his immediate 
flouYce enhances the reliability of isnad. The first two generations of 



na i 



an 



(7rt/;/ r t«), are each the subject of a separate branch ot'h 



I* 1 1 own as wflVi 





ninr 



ma l rifa 






at asdghir in every generation. Some hadith narrators are 
different names and this can give rise to error and confusio , 
•ranch of hadith sciences is devoted occlusive!) to the knowledge of 




those who arc known by dilTcrcntnamcs {ma rijat man dhuktra hi- 
mukhtaltfa) This is noi jus) a function of the fact that Arabic names 
often consist of long Series of attributions to father, sou, umiiIht, ftft, 



i H it also that pciHiariH'i, met n-niu s and appellations weir unmet in 
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used by those who might have known the individual narrator by any 
of his other attributes or names, 5 

Another branch of hadith sciences, known as ma rifat at-mu l talif 
mal-mukhtalif min al-asma' wu l-ansab (knowledge of the look-alike but 
different names and genealogies) discusses names which arc written 
similarly but pronounced differently. There are numerous names of 
this type, so much so that some have written individual works on the 
subject. Names such as Salam and Sallam, 'Umara and c Irnara, Kurayz 
and Kariz, Safr and Safar, etc, are written similarly in the Arabic script 
and text which may or may not provide the voweUing and declensions 
of words; and most often they are not given, hence the possibility of 
confusion of one name or narrator for another, 1 Resembling this last 
branch of hadith sciences, there is yet another branch of hadith which 
addresses hadith narrators that had identical names and could easily be 
confused with one another. There were, for example, no less than si* 
hadith narrators In the name Khali! ibn Ahmad, and four Ahmad b. Ja 'far 
h. Hamdan, all uf whom lived in the same generation, and many other 
cases of this kind. These have been isolated and identified by reference 
to other indicators such as the father's name, locality, teachers and 
disciples of the narrator in question, etc. This branch of hadith studies 
is known as manfal al-muttafiq i&a'l-tnnJUtriq win al-amd^ waH-amah^ 

on which al-Khatib al-Baghdadi has written a book bearing the title Al- 
Muitafiq w&H-Muftariq (concordant and discordant). A still related area 
of hadith studies is known as ma rifat ai-muhhmiut (knowledge of the 
obscure) and it is devoted to clarifying obscure references to individuals 
that occur in some ahadith. Phrases such as "a man asked the Prophet" 
or 4t a woman asked a question are ambiguous, but the individuals 
involved have often been identified by the researchers. 7 Instances have 
also been noted in hadith of names which are not as they might appear 
to be, and hadith scholars have often supplied the explanation so as to 
prevent confusion, For example Ahu M as ud al-Badri Uqba b. Amr 
is a Companion who has actually not witnessed nor participated in the 
Battle of Bade, as the name might suggest. Sulayman b. Tarkhiin al- 
Tayrm is not a member of the Taym tribe although the name might 
suggest so. This kind of information on hadith transmitters is studied 
in ma^rifat al-itnsdh aMati baiinuha Vtf kkildj zahiriha {knowledge of 

geneologies whose appearance is contrary to what they actually are)." 



Although the genesis of ^ulttm ai-hadith can historically be traced 
to the Prophetic period, it is basically after that period, that is, after the 
demise of the Prophet, peace be upon him, when his followers began to 
verify, collect, and compile his sayings and reports of his activities. The 



retention and iransm 



of the Sunna of the Prophet. It is quite normal in this pattern of 
development to expect that collection and documentation of hadith 
preceded the development of methodology for its authentifi cation. For 
rules of methodology and procedure often emerge long after the subject 
matter which they seek to regulate. The rudiments of the methodology 
of hadith were initially practised by the Companions and Followers 
without any attempt on their part to articulate them, and it was 

subsequent generations that formulated the methods 




sstb 



road; 



enriched through the cumulative efforts of generations of scholars until 
it became an independent field and discipline of Islamic learning. 
The 'ulmntV paid more attention to the development of methodology 




.ind reliability of hadith transmitters after the incidence of poliri 
turmoil {fitna) in the community. Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrfs (d. 120 H) 
work provided wider scope for hadith methodology and Imam al-Shafi i 
(d, 205) paid more attention to it in his major works AI-R&MI& and Al- 



\ mm. But major developments in hadith methodology took place in 
i he iliird century and All al-Madim (d. 233) was the first to write on 



ibj 





i 



cemeal 



null m em a it during much of the third century. Thev were less than 



comprehensive and did not address all aspects of hadith methodology. 
The main focus continued to be on documentation of hadith while 
Bulling compilers of hadith also addressed methodological issues such 
I Imam Muslim in the introductory section of his Sahih Muslim, 

.ii itl al-Tirmidhi in the concluding part of his Stman at-TirrwdhL 
\l Itiikhan and ul-Nasa*f wrote separate works each bearing the title 
Kitub '// i}n aju* that discussed weak and unreliable transmitters, Ibn 



s 



I 



4 




il on 



biographies ol (jtulith transmitters and a more specialised work on this 
wwy UtijfiAvritten by Abd I latim b, IJihban al Hunt) (d. 354) bearing 



(he ink* haul* a/ \nhaaa\ in which he only discussed the mosi reliable 
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* 



transmitters {al-tkiqat). These works are known to have laid clown 
basic methodological guidelines on reliable and spurious hadith. The 
methodological contents of these works were later isolated, enhanced 
and consolidated in more specialised works by the *ula-md f of the fourth 
centurv, Thus came the work of aM3adi Abu Muhammad al-Hasnn 



al-Ramhurmuzi (d. 360 H), Al-Muhdilh al-Fasil Bayn al-Rami wa'l- 
Wa u which consolidated much of the development hitherto achieved 



in hadith methodology, but it still fell short, as Ibn Hajar al- Asqalani 
(cL 852 H) later observed, of addressing all aspects of mul al-haditk. 
The main feature of this work was to bring together and consolidate 
aspects of ttsul ai-hadiih which were individually addressed before. The 
next landmark work was thai of al-Hakim Abu Abd Allah al-Nisaburi 

•i 

(d. 405 H), Ma rij'al Ulum al-Hadfoh which was comprehensive and 
discussed some fifty branches of hadith sciences, and yet according 

to Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, it is poorly consolidated and less than 




Khati 




I- 

t'rifat [hill *IIm al-Riwaya^ an 
1 on the correct methods of li 

■ 



jfami* H- Adah ai-Shaykh mal-Sam 
narration, and then manv more works to follow. Abu Amr Uthman b. 
Abd al-Rahman al-Shahrazurf s, also known as Ibn al-Salah (d, 643 H) 






ai-Hadtth has been widely acclaimed and has remained a 

■ ■ 

reference on the subject.' Imad al-Din Isma ll Ibn Kathir's (d. 
Al-Baith al-Hathuh Ha Ma 'rifht ''Ulum al-HaMth is another work of 
repute on the subject, which has in many ways supplemented and taken 



a step further the work of his predecessor Ibn al-Salah, Some aspects 



of usul al-hadith that were of obvious importance to the subject, sucl 
as the science of impugnment and validation (7/w al-jarh wa'I-ta^&f) 
were addressed at an early stage by leading figures such as Yahya b. 
Ma c m (d. 23.1 H) and Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241 H) and others, 



as will later be elaborated in the relevant parts of this work. Our study 



- 

on 




reception and delivery {tahammul ma ada") of hadith as follows. 




IT is reported that the Prophet used to speak to his audience 
dearly and elaboraicd or repeated his point whenever he doubted the 
reception and understanding of his audience. Sometimes he asked his 
Companions to repeat his message, or he asked them a question to 
alert them as to the accuracy of their reception. *A'isha al~Siddk|:i has 
been quoted to have said that "the Prophet, peace be on him, did not 
summarise his speech ... and he spoke in a way that if one were to count 
his words, they could be counted. :M She has also been quoted to the 
effect that "whenever she did not hear anything (that the Prophet had 
said) she went bark over it until she clarified and understood it.*" 

Anas Ibn Malik has also been quoted to have said that "when 
the Prophet gave salam (greeting) to anyone he (often) said it three 
limes and when he spoke a word he repeated it three times until it 
was understood.'" 

The Prophet did not, however, expatiate in speech and did not 
speak without need, but when he spoke, according to reports, he used 
i he whole of his mouth rather than lips onlv* He would diversify his 

Mm ^ 

I heme so as to keep the interest of his audience. He also conveyed his 
purpose sometimes through practical illustration, His Companions saw 
themselves as recipients of his teachings and carriers of his message. To 
i his effect *Abd Allah b. Mas'ud is quoted to have said that ,k \\hcn a 
man from among; us was taught ten verses {iiydt) of the Qur'am, he did 
rim go further until he understood their meaning and manner o I action 

upon them.'*' The Oinipatlious wttwtlio noted lor their eagerness to 
be piemen! in the Prophet i-ompam and learn from him. X'mar b. 
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al-Khattab thus went on record to sav that w i and a neighbour of mine 
from Banu Urnmaya b. Zayd used to take turns in attending sessions 
with the Messenger of God, He would attend one day and I the next 
and then we informed one another of the events of the day and any 
new revelation that might have been communicated,"* 

Hadith scholars have specified certain conditions that must be met 
bv anyone who receives and carries the hadith and then delivers and 
transmits il to others. These conditions are basically concerned with 
the legal capacity of the receivers and transmitters of hadith. 

One who receives the hadith must be a discerning person who 
has attained an age that enables him to listen to and retain the hadiih 
and convey rt to others. The precise age is a subject of disagreement 

but the leu;] I cupaciQ tif a receiver of hadiih is known lu ha dilfcrcnr 

to legal capacity for purposes of civil and commercial transactions. A 
discerning child of seven, and according to some, five, years of age may 
not be capable of concluding a transaction or contract and yet may be 
able to comprehend whai he hears and retain it or even transmit ir to 
others. Many have specified thai the child should be able to understand 
speech addressed to him and be able to give an answer. The child in 
question may write what he hears or may not and the l ufama* have not 
specified any particular age for purposes of writing.* 

The Companions and others have thus accepted the hadith 
transmitted by Mahmud h al-Rabi l who said; 7 

When 1 was a boy of five, I remember, the Prophet, peace be on 
him, took water from ;i bucket {used tor drawing water out of a well) 
with his mouth and threw it on my face. 

The question as to whether a disbeliever (kaftr) is qualified to be a 
recipient and carrier of hadith is answered in the affirmative provided 
that he is a Muslim when he transmits the hadith to others. A kiijir is 
thus qualified to receive hadith but not to transmit, it. To accept hadith 
transmitted hv a disbeliever would mean that Muslims are bound bv 

■ 

his report that consequently becomes a part of their religion, which 
is unacceptable. 

One who transmits hadith must also be a person of just character 
( W/). Possession of just character or K aduJa y although often linked with 
observance of religious d u ties, avoidance of major sins, some particularly 
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degrading minor sins or even profanities chat are not necessarily sinful 
yet degrading, such as the company of corrupt persons, indulgence 
in demc iming jokes, etc. Yet add! a is a holistic attribute of character 
which inspires confidence in the truth, uprightness and reliability of a 
person. This is a question of integrity, honesty and taqwa that people 
are often known either to have it or not. 

ml And lastlv the transmitter of hailith must have a retentive memory 

(af-dabt) which means that he was alert and attentive when receiving 
i he had i i h and retained it with due diligence as to its accuracy from the 

time of reception until delivery and transmission. A person of sound 
memory that is able, with or without the aid of writing, to ensure 

i he integrity of hadith against error, distortion and change is usually 

qualified as retentive {ddint). The quality of rctentiveness is also known 
by virtue of the fact that a person's speech is in agreement with the 
work of those who are known to be upright and retentive. An occasional 
discrepancy or disagreement is of no consequence provided that the 
general calibre and purpose of one's work is agreeable when compared 
iu the works of recognised and reliable transmitters. If instances of 

conflict and discordance are frequent, the quality of dubt will be 
difficult to establish/ 

Transmission of hadith is consequently not accepted from a 
person who fails to fulfil the five conditions of ada* which arc Islam, 
majority, sound intellect, just character and rctentiveness - whereas 
i here is basically one precondition of reception (takammul) which is 
intellectual discernment {at-tamylz). We now turn to the methods of 
reception (tahammu!) and those of delivery {add') of hadith which are 

separately discussed as follows. 
Mi i hods of Reception {al-Akhdk wa'l-Tahanwtul) 

The transmitter of hadith is likely to have received the hadith in any 
dI i tic following ways which the hadith scholars li;ive identified in an 
unit i of decreasing scale of reliability. But before reviewing these 
• mi hods 11 honk! lie noh d 1 1 1 a I I hey were applicable in earlier times, 

thai is before the documentation of hadith in reliable collections by 
'.in h Ncholara a* aWiukhAn mid Muslim, The methods of receiving 

liaililli i hat are discussed below clfceiively ceased to :ippty utter t he 
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compilation of al-sihah al-sitta, the six sound collections of hadi 

owadavs we simplv receive the hadith through the written records of 
hadith b\ learned men who made the effort of verifying and recording 





e hadith with diligence and care to ensure that thev onlv recorded 

hadith from transmitters whom they verified as upright and reliable. 



Ever since the availability of these highly acclaimed collections, scholars 



and students in search of hadith simplv locate the hadith in these 

i I J ■ 



sources and icier to it, and they do not, on the whole, need to verify 



reliability of the chain of transmission and text of the hadith, nor do 
they need normally to refer to the various other aspects of the hadith 
methodology. But this facility was not available prior to the compilation 
of the major collections of hadith. Because of the existence, in early 



times, of doubtful and fabricated matter into the general body of hadith, 

transmitters of hadith were required to specify as to how exactly did 

they receive it themselves. Was it through direct hearing (ul-&n#$% 

which is regarded to be the most reliable of all methods, or some other 
manner of reception? This information was necessary for the scholars 



of hadith to enable ihcm to evaluate the grades of reliability 





hadith they were recording in their collections. The eight methods of 



reception that are known to hadith methodology are as follows. 



I . Direei hearinu {af-Sumi*): The rccipieni of hadith according 



to this method has received the hadith through direct hearing of the 
hadith from a teacher, or a skaykh^ who has recited it either from 
memory or from a written record. The teacher in this case is most likely 
to be someone in the generations following that of the Companions, 
simply because hadith verification and transmission through accurate 



recitation and recording actually started after that time. When a 




lanion narrated hadith from the Prophet, he or she was not 



normally faced with the question of how he or she actually received 
it from the Prophet. Although the question is not irrelevant and even 



the Companion;; have often indicated the occasion or context in which 

heard the Prophet saying something or approving a 
or conduct, since there were basically no intermediate links or contacts 





involved^ questions were not asked as to the manner of tahtumnul an J 




- 1 



reception and delivery) of hadith. These mel hods were identified 




ally through the development ol hadiih hrtl.irsllip.and 




- 1 
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of learned men of hadith who taught hadith to a circle of disciples 
11 nd it was through this teaching that the disciples became qualified to 
transmit the hadith down the line of isndd. The disciple who received 

the hadith mav have heard and written it down at the time of hearing, 
or wrote it afterwards. If he was the only one present, he would be 
likely to transmit the hadith by the word sum? in (1 heard so and 
mi ...) or haddathanl (so and so spoke to me), or akhbaram or anba'am 
iso and so informed me). Direct hearing when indicated by the use of 
these expressions ranks highest on the scale of reliability as it inspires 
confidence in the accuracy of the message that was received in the 
first place. If there were more people present, or when the disciple 
Was in a ^roup of other disciples, he would be in a position to use 
I he plural form of these terms in each case by saying, for example, 
i hat - we hcard' } *it was reported to us 1 , 'we were informed 7 (sami^nd, 
haddathaml, akhbarand % anbaand) and so forth. The hadith scholars 
usually required the transmitter not to use the plural term if he heard 
it alone from his teacher and to specify carefully if the use of the plural 
term was justified, and also to mention those who heard it together 
with him. 4 

According to a variant opinion, the plural terms "haddathani and 
tykkbarand* are in a sense preferable to l sami tu m that they convey a 
deliberate and purposeful address whereas tatftj'/u 1 does not integrate 
I hat sense of deliberate address by the teacher to the disciple. Be that 
as it may, direct hearing in the singular *is still considered stronger. 

I E 

Sometimes familiarity and practice may take the place of some verbal 
expressions. Most of the reports from Ibn Jurayj, for instance, simply 
quote him by the expression 'Mia Ibn Jurayj* (Ibn Juruyj said) as it was 
known of Ibn Jurayj that he did not narrate anything without direct!} 
hearing it himself in the first place." 

L Recitation or Rehearsal (/il-Qird'a ''n/a'l-Shaykh), The disciple 
in i his i use reads back to the shaykk % from memory or record, the 
hadith which he has known from Wisshaykh or someone else, and wants 
I he skaykh to verify its accuracy. This method, which is also known as 

al W, requires i hat the reader comprehends what he reads and the 
shaykh is nlcri and awake so iif-to be able to spoi any error or distortion 

in the -rehearsal. The disi ipl»- who then transmits rhejpdith is likely to 
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use a phrase such as *I read to the shaykh who was listening 1 (qara'tu 
^aia'l-shaykh wa huwa yasma u) or if someone else from those present 
reports it, he may say *this was read to the shaykh who was listening 7 
via ala*i-skaykh iva kuwa yasma u) or such similar expressions that 




must, however, indicate the element of recitation or qiriia therein to 
distinguish it from al-mmd iu 

There is disagreement as to the relative strength of this method 
compared to direct hearing. According to an opinion which is attribu 




to Imam Abu Hamfia, recitation is stronger than hearing as there is 



an element of repetition and endorsement therein. Imam Malik has 
considered them to be equal and this is said i<» be the position generally 
of the scholars of Hijaz, and Kufa including Imam al-Bukhari. Having; 
reviewed these variant views. Ibn al-Salah wrote that the correct 

■ ■ 

position is that direct hearing still remains the stronger of the two 
methods. 1 

As for the actual terms used by the disciple, the clearest expression 

t A m 

to convey qird'a is "qara'tu a Id fuldn" (I read this to so and so) or if 
by a rhird party to say "quna aid fnldn ma and asm a u y} (this was 



read to so and so and I heard it). The question as to whether the 




words *kaddatkana? and "akhkarand'* may be acceptable substitutes to 
rehearsal ami recitation has received much attention. Some accept 

- 

these as substitutes and others do not, There are also those who accept 
^akhbanma* as a valid substitute but not ' haddatkana? The utamd' of 
fth do not accept either as valid substitutes. Then it is stated that 
khamna* may be accepted as a valid substitute if the recipients are 
actually in the plural. It is also noted 5 rightly perhaps, that no recitation 
or qima can be valid, whatever the terms, without direct hearing by 
the teacher who actually paid attention when his disciple was reciting: 
the hadtth lo him. 1,1 





or 



grants permission to one or more persons to transmit from him hadith 
in a specified or unspecified context even without direct hearing or 



recitation. The l ulama" of hadith are known to have employed this 



method with their disci 




1 + — 



granted was equivalent 

is Mm misted. < )l rfu- 



■ 





iiaza that are km mi 
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valid, and two have been rejected. The two valid forms of ijdza are 
firstly, permission granted to a specified person over something that is 
also specified; for instance, when a teacher or shaykh says to one of his 
distinguished disciples "I permit you to transmit from me the contents 
of this book, manuscript, or books," which arc so specified, Secondly, 
where permission is granted by a teacher to his trusted disciple to 
transmit from him hadith on a subject or subjects which the teacher 
has not specified. The Arabic particle %< an* (from) which frequently 
appears in the isnad of many prophetic reports of hadith is taken to 
actually mean a grant of permission to the narrator by his immediate 

source, or shaykh." 

The two types of tjaza that are invalid are, firstly, of a specified 
subject matter to an unspecified person or persons, when the teacher 
says, for instance, that "1 permit the Muslims or the people of Mad in a 

ni iris peer of such mid .such". Second k permission to unspecified 

persons concerning an unspecified subject matter, When the teacher 
fa) s t for example, that "I permit anyone who wishes to report from 
ITVC whatever I have said". These expressions are deemed to be too 
vague to qualify as ijdza. As a method, ijdza is known to have been 
ranted by teachers of hadith to their trusted disciples over hadith or 
hadiths which are specified individually rather than by collection or 
Volume. 15 

Hadith scholars have debated the basic validity of ijdza and many 
hi the Shaii l i school, including the Imam himself and Abu'l-Hasan 
ill Mawardi do not consider it as a valid method. It is thus said to 
he invalid to narrate a hadith which has not been heard from the 

I 

teacher and shaykh, who merely grants permission without actually 
i nimmncing the subject matter of that permission. It is like the teacher 
• t iling his disciple that "I permit you to narrate from me what you 
h.iw. run heard," which should be avoided. 1 * The general position on 
this however, remains to be affirmative provided that there is adequate 
i ouimuntcation between the teacher and disciple. Some % ulama \ such 
ui i he Maliki jurist AbuVWalid al-Baji, have gone so far as saying that 
tin a- i* general consensus {ijm$ l ) on the basic validity of ija&n, 11 

( lenain other types ofijSzd have also been held to be invalid and 
thin Includes ijfiza 1. 1. mted to a child, and ro a person who does not 
|m > This is because ijflJM is in the nauin of ir,ifc(7I&( agency) which 
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requires that the wakll be a competent person and a child does not 
qualify. Similarly, if a hadith teacher addresses someone in such terms 




at "I grant you and your children and grandchildren that may come 
after you permission to narrate from me ..." since this type of ijaza 

concerns a person who is yet to be bom die correct view here is that it 

is null and void. It ijaza is in the nature of wakala, it is necessary that 
the wakll is a living person and also competent to be a wakiL No ijaza 



is therefore 




Malik 



have said that ijaza is not valid unless the person to whom it is granted 
is skilful and that the subject matter of ijaza is also clearly identified, 
To this Tbn al-Salah adds that the teacher should actually grant it in 
his words and not simply in writing. Jiaza in writing is still valid but 



ncement 



4. Presentation (al-Mumnmla), This is when the teacher AA#j/M 
presents to his disciple his own manuscript and record of what he 
himself has originally received from his source and tells htm that 




are what 1 have heard or received from so and so." This may 



be combined with permission (ijdza) for the disciple to transmit what 
the teacher gives him. The teacher may thus add "you may narrate it 
rom me* or I grant you permission to narrate it from mc." Sometimes 
it is the disciple who places in the hands of his shaykh a collection of 



what his shaykh has actually taught him and the shaykh verifies it to be 
correct, and returns it and grants him permission to nan ate it. This is 



own as 



by ijaza is regarded to be superior than the one where the teacher has 






specified his permission, although both forms have in principle 

Verification by the teacher is important and absence 
thereof vitiates the munawaia.Thus if a disciple approaches his teacher 
and shows him a book in two covers, saying that "this is based on 
Your teaching and I seek vour tier mission for mr to narrate it," and 



the teacher then replies in the affirmative without actually verifying 
the contents of the work - this is not valid unless the disciple is a 



trusted and qualified person and the teacher acts from a position of 
confidence and trust.** Some 'uiama' have also disputed the validity 

of a munawala which is not accompanied by a grant -of permission* ° r 
ijaza,. saying that it remains doubHnt ami dot&Qot validate narration o 
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hadith, Although mundwala without tjdza is regarded as a weak form of 
munawala, the position stiU remains that it does provide a valid basis 
lor narration of hadith especially when there is a relationship of trust 
between the teacher and disciple. 

5. Correspondence {al-Mukaiaba). This is when the hadith teacher 
writes the hadilh in his own handwriting, or asks someone else to write 
it, and then hands it over or sends it personalis to his disciple with 

I pi 1 

approval for the latter to transmit what the teacher wrote* This may or 

If. £ am 

tliiiv not be accompanied with permission. The former variety is more 
reliable but the latter is also accepted. When there is permission and 
hand-over of written hadith, it is equivalent to mundmala. It is also 
preferable that the written material is in the teacher's own handwriting, 
and if it is written by someone else the teacher should specify to the 
effect that his message was conveyed in so and so's handwriting. One 
often finds instances of mukataba in the writings of hadith scholars to 
> he effect that "so and so wrote to me, or informed me When this 
is said, it is most likely to be espoused with permission, even if the 
word permission or tjdza is not explicitly employed. 

Critics have expressed reservations, however, in saying that the 
handwriting of one person sometimes resembles that of another and 
mnkftlaha should not therefore be seen as a reliable method of hadith 
transmission. But this is considered to be a weak opinion and generally 
II is said that confusion due to close resemblance is not expected to 
be frequent. Some have even held, and rightly so, that mukataba 
which is accompanied by permission is equivalent to munamata that 
ih accompanies by permission, and that it is one of the most reliable 
methods of reception and transmission of hadith.-" 

6 Declaration (W-/7#?«). This is when the teacher merely declares 
to liis disciple that "this hadith or collection thereof is what I have 
l> ml from so and so, or I received it from so and so" without saying 
.uw thing as n> grant of permission for the disciple to transmit it. But 
fven so, it is Mid I hat per mission of this nature is implied in the 
declaration and ilu disciple is consequently allowed to transmit it to 
oi In i'N. I le may not, however, iransmil in fhe event where I he teacher 
■•p. i ilicillv .tskn him noi uj transmil ii. Thus if the teacher dec lares to 
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his disciple what he has received from a valid source and then asks him 
in the meantime not to transmit it, he should not transmit. According 
tq a variant opinion, however, the disciple may transmit it nevertheless* 
This opinion is based on an analogy between hadith reporting {riwaya) 

and testimony (skahdda). Once a witness declares something, he can no 
longer control, allow or disallow others as to whether they transmit it 
or not. In response to this it is said that testimony is given in a court or 
a judicial tribunal (majlis al-hukm) ami it differs from had ith reporting 
in this respect. The hadith teacher can, in other words, disallow his 
disciple from transmitting what he has declared to him,* -1 

7. Bequest (al-Wasiyya). This is rather a rare method of hadith 
transmission. What it obviously means is that a hadith teacher leaves 
instructions upon departing on a journey or at the rime of death 
addressed to someone asking him to transmit lire coin en ts of a particular 
collection or hook from him. This is the weakest method of tahammui 

and many have advised against its admissibility There is a difference, 
however, between [hi a and a simple bequest of a book to someone 
which is not accompanied by permission to transmit its con ten is. Vot 
this would only transfer ownership of the book to the legatee, which 
is a different matter to hadith transmission. It is as if to say that when 

the author bequests his book to someone, he does not necessarily assign 

his copyright to that person.'* 

8p Finding {ai-Wijada). This is where a person finds hadith in the 
handwriting ot his teacher or under his instruction which he has not 
heard from his teacher* The one who has found the materials may then 
transmit them to others provided that he recognises the handwriting 
of his teacher^ or when he is assured of the reliability of his finding, 
He may then speak about it and say, for example, that "I found this 
in so and so's handwriting" or that u so and so said in his book or 
something similar to that effect. The Mvsnad of Imam Ibn Hanhal 
contains many hadith reports which have been recorded by 'Abd Allah 
b. Hanbal in such words that U I found in my father's handwriting ..." 
and then states the hadith in question. Thus it was only proper for him 
to say so and ir would not have been correct il he transmitted hadith 
directly from his lather, but to sa\ ih.u he found il in his lather's 
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reporting in that situation would amount to a 





As a method o\ tahamrtm/* wijdda is rather rare in the worktf of llitf 



■ 

carlv writers and transmitters of hadtth and some t u!ama l of ludrth 
and jurists of the Maliki school have considered it impermissibly l<> 



transmit hadith on its basis. However, it is probably the most com 




form of tahammul now as it has been ever since the document tin a 
large scale of hadith in the third century hijra. Most people nowudiiyn 



find a hadith in one of the reliable collections and quote it 




men i ioning the source where they found the hadith. This is 




partly due to the reliability of the major compilations of hadith whifth 

hadith from where to quote 
'tid transmit the hadiih bv students and scholars alike. * 




In conclusion it may be said that hadith transmitters di e t'i 
to transmit hadith in words that are indicative of the manner in w1n< Ii 




(hey received it. Thus, when the transmitter had heard rlu Um 




directly from his immediate source, he is expected to Lift 





m x l heard, we heard' (sunn tu, SflW nti) ami not, as it were, ilui mi 

■ind so said ((/ala), or "mentioned to me' 





gue ana would cast cioum on 





rare for hadith teachers to use such particles as ' an" (from him) 





m i he case of direct heating as it 

Similarly a transmitter who received the hadith from his sou 
through qiwVa (reading or rehearsal) 








\\\s manner of reception such as l \ read this to so and so' or 'it wi|h 




read to so and so while I was listening', or expressions which < mm \ 
thai purpose. Similarly when the trans milter has received tin IulIIiI 



through munamala or ijfiza or correspondence, the words he uses in 
ii.msmiiting the hadith should make a reference m ihem It ii iVeu 



r v important to mention the source where one tinds ■ Etc ludUh in 

e case of wijdda .(finding) and avoid using terms thai would uim 

doubt between this and other varieties of tahuwmuL'" ^t^mt^m 







n\\ u 



discouraged documentation of his own sayings and Sunn a at the carl} 



Q> 



The Prophet is thus reported to have said to his Companions: a Do 
not write what I sav. Anyone who has written from me anything other 



Qur 



dth 



is no objection to that, but one who attributes a He to me deliberately 
should prepare himself for a place in Hell." 1 



i 




.jbft 




Many of the leading Companions including Umar b, ai-KJftattab, 
Abd Allah b. Mas ud, Zayd b. Thabit, Abu MOsa al-Ash ari, and Abu 



C- 



Sa id al-Khudri were against the writing of hadith whereas AH b. 
Abi Talib, his son, al-Hasan, Anas b. Malik. Abd Allah b. Amr b. 
al-*As considered it to be permissible. Some among this latter group 
also wrote what they heard of the Prophet's sayings for their own 
collections, There are also reports that during die latter part of his 
mission, that is, at a lime when much of the Qur'anic text had already 
been documented, the Prophet responded positively to the request of 
some of his Companions to write his sayings. By the time when most 
of the Qur'5n was received, memorised and documented; the Prophet 

permitted tloumnuiiition of his Shhhu ;iud iiddressed I he Companions 
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"preserve knowledge through writing." 1 Me also eniplo 





prisoners of war after the Battle of Badr to teach basic writing ami 

literacy to the Muslim children and even accepted this as ransom tot 
their eventual release. This also confirms that there were more writer* 
in Makka than there were iu Madina, Some have in fad noted 
I here was a severe shortage of writers in Madina. This may also explain 
ihc fact that the Masjid al-Nabi in Madina combined a mosqut md it 
literacy school for early Muslims. Some commentators have drawn l In 





vvasaciiumy imam 




in prevent the writing of the Qur'an and the- Sumnt hid isl intuit, hubl 

on the same page or collection but that writing was otherwise permitted 



if the two were clearly separated. 1 There is also the opinion i hut the 

iite an- 1 





on o 




abrogated by the Prophet himself Some support (in i his can be lound 



in the practice of the Companions who actually wrote hadith wuli ih 

explicit permission of the Prophet.* This opinion has, hawev.i, In t it 






that the prohibitive position enneer 





; wn 







srved by Ihc Oimpsinifii 



lor quite a long time and it may therefore be inaccurate lo nay ittat u 
was abrogated. The more likely interpretation that can combine 1,M •• 
various positions might therefore be that the original prohibition wai 
the general Camm) ruling of ha<Hth and the permission that the Prophet 



ubsequently granted to some 






1 



"Abd Allah b. *Amr. b. al- l As was specific and given f'oi particular 
reasons. Abu Shah al-Yamani was weak of memory but was eitgri in 
retain the hadith so he told the Prophet about it and the Prophet 
replied "seek the help of your right hand". Abd Allah was a literal 1 * 



inure who was well read in Arabic, had some knowledge of Assyrian, 



and was considered a reliable writer to document the aavino nt tin 



Prophet.* The proponents of the view that there was an abrogation ol 

have added that after the Initial period! the ummu an 

a whole and the 'ultima and jurists have unanimously accepted bunk 






t, This is undoubtedly the po 





rcnrcstMitK DrtiHTHl cuiimmikuk, ni 



1 1 is islnlilislHil In vc illil i If M i If I lli.ll lliriT f) 

* Imn^c «»( direct ititl unit whrihrif-.iini 1 ^uliKtimts if under (hi 1 imi life 






% oi of ifttnt\ II pn*b.il ily q(H in il nut. 
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much difference. These positions are also ijiihad - oriented positions, 

which help to explain certain factual developments within the rubric of 
a juristic formula. The fact thus remains that documentation of hadith 
became a major preoccupation of the ^ul&ma* which they pursued as 

a form of service to Islam and a means of gaining the pleasure of 
God Most High. The view thus prevailed that memories are liable to 
forgetfulness and the possibility therefore of error and inaccuracy in 
hadith was bound to increase without documentation. As time passed. 



the chains of istiad became longer and details of names, places and dates 
therein became burdensome for anyone's memory. h 



Commentators have of ten given the impression that there was very 



lilile documentation of the Sunna during the time of the Prophet and 
lat of the Companions. There are also reports which suggest the 





opposite of this and maintain that documentation of hadith durin 
lifetime of the Prophet was not as trilling or negligible as it is 
often assumed. Some of the reports on both sides may be less than 
conclusive. Yet the fact seems to be established beyond doubt that the 




writing of hadith started during the lifetime of the Prophet, although 
not many of the early collections of hadith have actually reached us. 
To reach a more accurate understanding of this, we need to review the 
relevant evi 

Al-Tirmidhi has reported that the renowned Companion, Sa c d 
b. Ubada, who was a leading figure of the Ausar in Mad ma had in 
his possession a Sahtfa collection wherein he documented the saytngf 

and Sunna of the Prophet, and that his son used to narrate hadith 



from that Sahtfa? Al-Bukhari has also reported thai this same Sahlfa 

was laier integrated into the collection of hud i til that another leading 

Companion, 'Abd Allah b. Abi Awfa, compiled in his own handwriting 
and the people used ro read his manuscript and often verified its 
content with him." 

Another Companion, Samura b, Jundub (d. 60 H), is also noted 



to have documented hadith in his own handwriting, which was later 



inherited by his son Sulayman, who in turn reported hadith from 

it. tt is nrobablv the same collection which came to the attention 



of Muhammad b. SIrin (d. 1 1ft 11) who said concerning it thai "the 

epistle which Sainui ,i imu In tctl lo his son contained ft groal deal of 
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, Jabir b. 'Abd Allah (d. 78 H), is 
to have compiled a collection of hadith specifically on the subject of 

of (he hajj in which he also quoted the Prophet's Farewell 
Sermon on the occasion of the last pilgrimage (hajjat al-ipadd*). One of 





Qs 




ehi 




f jabir even to the extent to say that "I remember the 

the sura al-Baqarah." 1 " It is possible that 





f Jab 




Qays al 





tr. raoir's 





and 



wrote some of it for their own collections, even though none of it has 




;a us. 



One of the best known collection of hadith that was written during 



i he Prophet's lifetime wasstl-Sakifa al-Sadiqa (the true collection) by 



*Abd Allah b, 'Amr b. al-'As (d. 65 H). u It contained one 






, and although the ; 






us, 








contents have been quoted almost entirely in the Musnad of Imam 

one of "the most 
historical documents to prove the writing of hadith 
the Prophet's lifetime." 14 It is reported that r Abd Allah hi ( 
al-'As used to write everything the Prophet would say and he was 

uentlv told bv some people that he should not do so. which was 





why c Abd Allah b. 'Amr asked the Prophet for permission to write his 




May I write all thai I hear? The Prophet said w Ycs*\ When you arc 
calm and when angrv? To this the Prophet said 11 Yes, fur even in 



n is 



that state I do not say anything but the truth"* 





j U ^uSi ajUSI 



u 






The encouraging ton* of this Iriadith naiunilly bore fruit and *Abd 
V I Li h b, 'Affir became even more assiduous in what he was doing. This 





*i If »• ■ 




1 • ■ I f*r§ 1 1 I'll II 1 I life 





was also \\n\i i\ by his fellow ( linupaninii 

LO IiiiVfi Kfltd tllrtt "None of the Gmipanitm* of I he Prophet* peace he 
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r 



on him, has taken more hadith from him than myself, except for < Abd 





ah b. Amr who used to write, but I did not." 

1 

is similarly reported that Ali b. Abi Talib wrote down the 
sayings of the Prophet. Abu juhayfa has thus stated that "I asked Ali: 
Do you have anything written with you, and he said 'no', except for the 
Book of God ... or what is in this Sahifa. I asked: What is in this Sahlfa 
then? He said: (It is about) blood money, release of war prisoners, and 
(the hadith to the effect) that 'a Muslim is not executed for killing a 

■ 

Another well-known document and probably the earliest on 

the constitution of Madina (ditstur al-Mudtna^ also known 
as sahlfa! al-M&dina) which was written in the first vear of rhe Hiira, 





This document is concerned mainly with relations ainonp the three 
major groups of Madina, namely the Migrants, the Helpers and the 



Jews, which forged unity between them all and declared rhem as "one 
umma (community) to the exclusion of others." The document actually 
begins with the phrase hhis is a document (kitrfhy and that document 



which is spelled out in (47) articles has survived in its original form 



and is sufficiently well known to be ranked as hadith mutanmti 

Moreover, the prominent Companion, e Ahd Allah b. c Abbas (d. 09 



H) wrote the sayings of the Prophet and his Sum® on plates {almdh) 
which he used to carry to his teaching circles. One of his students, Sa Id 
b. Jubayr (d, 95 H) also wrote from his teacher, and in the course of 
rime the collection of Ibn *Abbas became well-known and many of the 
hadith reports that Ibn jj\bbas transmitted were based on his written 
records, 17 Another prominent figure among the Companions, Anas b. 
Malik, is also reported to have documented hadith in a Sahifa which 
he used to carry with him and showed it to the people he mctJ" 

The Sahlfa collection of Hammam b. Munabbih (d. 101), a disciple 
of Abu Hurayra (d. 58 H) consists of hadith that AbQ Hurayra narrated 
and has actually attributed it to his teacher. This collection, also 
own as af-mhifh al-$ahiha s has survived and has been documented 
Muhammad Hamidullah from the two near-identical manuscripts 
that he obtained in Damascus and Berlin respectively. It has also 







ocumentcd in the Musnad of Imam Ahmad h. 1 lanhal. Subht 



al-Salih has concluded, however, that Hammam wrote the collection 
after the Prophet's demise as he was born in rhe year 40 I lijra am 
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his teacher Abu Hurayra died in the year 58. Thus it is likely that 
Hammam's collection was written around the mid-first century I lijra. 
This collection contains 138 a hadith and is indicative of the high level 
of care and accuracy that Hammarn gave to the content of the hadith 
which he recorded." Subhi al-Salih thus concluded from the evidence 

f i ■ 

he has discussed that hadith writing began at a very early stage, that is, 
during the Prophet's lifetime, and not, as many orientalists have held, 
it I he beginning of the second century Hijra. 

Another contemporary author, Umar Hashim, has quoted 
Ybul-rlasan al-Nadwf and Ahsan al-Kaylani in support of his own 
conclusion that if these early collections of hadith are put together 
they would comprise the greater part of the a hadith that were 
subsequently compiled in the larger collections during the third 
century Hijra. The tact that only the subsequent collections became 
well-known is due largely to their superior methods of compilaiion. 
These later collections showed a distinct improvement, in terms of 
lassifkarion and consolidation of themes, over the earlier collections, 
which consisted of unclassified ahadtth that were simply put together. 
This situation is seen as a contributing factor to the orientalists 1 
assertion that hadith began to be written and compiled only in the 
Second century. Even the history books began to mention only leading 
works and compilations of the subsequent period and almost totally 
ignored the earlier collections. 

Another factor that contributed to this misgiving is the somewhat 
u iggerated references by the authors of subsequent works to hadith 
collections, citing figures in the order of hundreds of thousands of 
hadiths, which somehow overshadowed and minisculed the significance 
of the earlier collections. It is remarkable to hear that J mam Ahmad 

■ 

Ibn Hanbal collected seven hundred thousand ahadiih. and similar 
figures are mentioned in conjunction with the works of the two leading 
WL-hoIars of hadith, al-Bukhari and Muslim. It may be. that these figures 
consisted mainly of the number of reports and reporters rather than of 

i usi I ahtidith. I 'or the Ijadith innamal-^mdl hi-nniyyat alone has been 
ii.tuMuiticd through seven hundred channels. If we were to eliminate 
repel it ion and reduce all of this to the actual number of had ith, We 
would have a much smaller number of a hadith lefl, that may or nurt> 
not cm ml ten thousand in number, 1 " * •■ - — A *patl 
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The Caliph l Umar b. al-Khattab considered rhe documentation of 
Sunna and consulted with the Companions, many of whom supported 
the idea, but as Urwa b, al-Zubayr reported " Umar delayed the 
matter and thought over it for a month as he remained doubtful 
about it himself 1 '/ 1 but after a month of deliberation, he addressed the 
Companions and told them that he was apprehensive that this might 
distract people's attention from the Book of God. The Caliph Umar 
eventually decided not to write the Sunna. This position basically 
remained unchanged during the period of the Pious Caliphs until the 
advent of the turmoil mnd fitna which followed the assassination of the 
third Caliph 'Uthman and the civil war that broke out between the 

Caliph c Ali and the governor of al-Sham, Muawiya. Military conflict 

led in turn to the emergence of political and theological differences 
among various groups, and some individuals resorted to hadith forgery 
in order to promote their particular viewpoints. 

With the subsequent expansion of the territorial domain of 
Islam and the travelling to remore places, or demise, of many of the 
Companions, concern gained ground once again for the documentation 

of hadith. Among the successors, the Umayyad Caliph, Umar b. 
Abd al- Aziz (d. 101 H) was the first to take up the issue and 

assigned to the governor of Madina, AbQ Bakr Muhammad b. Hazm 

(d. LI 7 H) the task to collect and document the Sunna of the Prophet, 

and to ^accept nothing other than the hadith of the Prophet, peace be 
on him, and write therein the hadith of Amrah bt. Abd al-Rahman 
al-Ausariyya (d, 98 H)." Reports also suggest that another learned 
man of hadith, al-Qisim Muhammad b, Abi Bakr (d, 107 H) was also 
asked by the Caliph to assist Ibn Hazm, but the Caliph passed away 
at this juncture and did not live long enough to see the fruits of his 
important initiative," Among those that the deceased Caliph had asked 
to document i he Sunna was Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhri 
(d. 124 H) of Madina, the teacher of Imam M5lik, who responded to 
the call and attempted what proved to be the first major collection of 

-™ TP 

hadith, marking the early beginning of the extensive hadith collections 
(hat were later accomplished during the second and third centuries. 
Al-Zuhrfs work was continued by scholars like Ibn Jurayj (d. 150) and 

Ibn Isfcaq (d. 151) in Mokka, Imam Malik {d, 179) in Madina, Abu 
c Amr al-Awza'i (d. 157) in akShum, Sufyftn al-ThnwrJ (d» Mill) in 
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Ku lii, I Jammad b. Salama (d. 167) in Basra and the movement spread 
far and wide to the Yemen and Khurasan. 

Al-Zuhri's method of writing was subject-oriented and consisted 
of a separate book each on Sunna pertaining to an individual subject, 
such as the ritual prayer {saldh), fasting and zakak y etc, in which he 
also collected relevant data from the sayings of the Companions and 
the faki'itn, without giving exclusive treatment to the hadith of the 
Prophet, He documented all that he had heard from the Companions. 
This manner of writing was generally followed by other writers on 
Sunna during the second century. The Mumatta* of Imam Malik also 
i onformed to this style of writing. u 

Whereas the carlv years of the second eenturv saw works on the 

mm 

Stmnii that were in conformity with al-ZnhrT's method* the latter part 

ii f that century witnessed writings in hadith that were different in 
st vie and format. Hadith collections that were authored during the late 
second century by Imam Malik, Ibn Jurayj and Sufyan al-Thawri, for 
example, brought the various themes of hadith within a single volume 
instead of the separate volumes that were devoted to individual themes. 
I Sut these works still continued aLZuhri's method of joining the sayings 

AU& Jhtma of the Companions and Followers with the hadith of the 
Prophet on particular subjects. This can be seen, for example, in the 
\Inwatta } of Imam Malik, and ihe Mu&mtd of Imam Shaft 't, the unlv 
two works that have reached us of that period. There are also references 
in earlier writings to a work entitled al-Athur by Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Shavbam and similar other contributions which have not survived 

mW 

but it seems likely thai much of their contents have been covered by 
subsequent works that were written some years later. 

The Mmvatta of Imam Malik is often described as the leading 
work among the famous hadith collections, even preceding, in some 
ways, that of al-Hukharf. The Imam wrote his Mmvatta* in response 
in a request by the AbbSsid Caliph al-MansQr who solicited a work 
of authority oil the ahhlm of Shttrfa that were founded in authentic 

Sunna. The Imam revised and consolidated his work many times and 
li is said io have taken him lurry years to complete. The classification 

ol us contents lire organised In an order thai is typical of the work* 

of>///, which is why It !• pomotirnctf identified as a work both df/ii/h 

l,iadiiit» * f"^IHHQH|AVVaY, j2B5i 
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The third-century hijra marked, yet again, a new phase of 
development in the documentation of hadith. One of the distinctive 
features of the writings of this period was to isolate the Stinna of the 

Prophet from the sayings of the Companions ami jhtwds of the learned 

figures among the Followers. The earliest works of this period were 

the Mumad of Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi (cL 204 H) and then the much 
larger work of that genre, the Musnad of Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 
241 H). Hadith writers during the third century on the whole observed 
the principles of usul * at- hadith that had already gained recognition and 
the methodological guidelines that were developed were consequently 
put into effect. By the beginning of the fourth century; writers drew 
a clear distinction between a sound or sahth hadith and a defective 

■ * ■ ■ 

or mu k atiat hadith. Then came the period of the mutu'akhkkirun or 
latecomers of the hadith writers, which marked the beginning of 

reproductive writings, glosses and commentaries on existing works 
that were authored by the pioneers, or mutaqaddimun, of the hadith 
literature. 24 




THE different stages of development in the com pi la ri on of 

hadith and their classification may be summarised under ten headings 
as follows. It mav be said at the outset^ however^ that these categories 
are not exclusive in that they tend to overlap and are, in any case, meant 
to be used as aids to a better understanding of the vast literature of 
hadith. The hadith literature has thus been classified as follows. 

L The Sahlja (lit, booklet) collections which marked, as already 
discussed, the earliest stage in the documentation of hadith. At this 
stage, akaditk were simply put together in writing, often for purposes 
of persona] use. without any order or classification. This period actually 

started during the lifetime of the Prophet and continued until the early 
second century and it is generally known as the Sahtfa period. 

2* The Musannaf collections manifested the second stage in the 
development of hadith literature, Unlike the sahifa collections which 

were not classified, the musannaf (lit. classified) consisted of thematic 
classification of hadith. Starting at about the middle of the second 
century, during this stage, hadith belonging to particular themes were 
classified under separate titles and chapters. Famous in the musannaf 
category are the Muwatta* of Imam Malik (d. 179), the Musannaf of 
Ma mar b. Rashid (d. 154) and the Musannaf of Abd al-Razxau b. 
Humam al-San^ani (d. 21 l). 1 
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3. The Musnad (lit* supported) compilations marked the next stage 
in the documentation of had it h* and it signified a stage wherein greater 
intention was paid to the chain of transmission or isnad which linked 
the hadlth to the Prophet through the reports of reliable narrators that 
usually started with a Companion. All hadlth that were narrated by one 
Companion , regardless of the subject matter, were put under his or 
name. The main purpose of the musnad writing was obviously to compile 
the largest possible number of hadith for the sake of preservation and 
record. All ahddtth that were transmitted by particular individuals on 
any subject were put together without much attention to classification 




on the basis of subject matter This stage is considered as the richest 
of all It began during ihe latter half of the second century and famous 



in this category was the Musnad of Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (164-241) 



which contains 40,000 ahadith including 10,000 repetitions reported 
by about 700 Companions, It was derived from a much larger mass of 
750,000 ak&dilh, and it took the Imam some twenty years to complete. 
Even then, the work was unconsolidated and in separate parts, until 
the Imam's son, *Abd Allah, consolidated the work to which he also 



added some of his own findings. Other works in this category are the 




of Ibn al-Najjar (d, 262), the Aimnad of Abu DawGd Sulayman 

b. Dawud al-Tayalisi (d. 204 H) and many others. 

The musnad compilers differed in their arrangement of names of 

Companions, Some of them begin with the four Pious Caliphs followed 
by the remaining six of the ten who had the tiding of Paradise from 

the Prophet (i.e. &l- ashara al-muha$inhara) t These are followed by the 
Companions who embraced Islam first, then by those who migrated 
with die Prophet, those who participated in the Battle of Badr, and then 

in the treaty of Hudaybiya, those who embraced Islam on the occasion 

of the conquest: of Makka, then women among the Companions until it 
reaches the generation of the Followers, or tabi'un, Some of the books 
re arranged alphabetically and some according to regions and tribes. 
The mtwiads are not easy to use since their contents are not classified 

subject-wiser' 



4. The Sahth (sound /authentic) collections represented the fourth 
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and basically the last stage in the development of 
This is manifested in the third-century compilations through the 
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works mainlv of* al-Bukhari and Muslim, referred to as sakthsvtL or 
the two authentic collections. The term whthaytt is, however, not used 
in the exclusive sense as there are sahlh ahaditk in all the other major 
collections of hadith. Nor did al-Bukhari include in his work all the 
qualified narrators of hadith, for he only planned to compile a short 
book (mttkhtasar) on hadith which was not all-inclusive of either the 
narrators or the hadith. Since al-Bukhari did not intend his collection 

■ 

to be ail-inclusive, it would follow that no one mav call a hadith 
unreliable or weak simply because it has not appeared in al-Bukhari. 
This is also true of Sahlh Muslim} 

F 1 4 

Muhammad h Ism a il al-Bukhari (HM-256 H) Travelled wide!) 
and devoted sixteen years to the compilation of Sahih al-Bukhari which 
has remained to this dav the most authoritative of all collections. Al- 

■ 

Bukhari interviewed over 1,000 hadith transmitters, or skaykh^ in the 
Hijaz, Egypt, Nishapur, Merw and Iraq and allegedly collected a vast 
number of about 600,000 ahaditk from which he then selected 9,082 
ahddith. He has repeated ahaditk which had more than one chain of 
isntld as the strength and reliability of the isnad is deemed to increase 
with the plurality of its chains of transmission. When such repetitions 
are taken into account the original figure of 600,000 is also likely to 
be drastically reduced. For a single hadith is sometimes transmitted 
through ten different chains of transmission all of which would in 
the i nd establish just one hadith. Al-Bukhari went on record to say 
that he offered two units of prayer each time he selected a hadith to 
include in his Sahlh al-Bukhari. It seems that al-Bukhari wrote a good 
portion of his book during his residence in Makka and Madina and 
the rest in Basra, Kufa, and Bukhara. Another report has it that he 
completed the first draff of his work in the Holy Mosque in Makka 
and the rest in Bukhara. When al-Bukhari completed his work, he 
showed it to some of the leading *ulama' of his time, the Imam Ahmad 
b, Hanbal, Yahya b. Ma" in and l AlJ b. al-Madiiii, among others, who 
were among the important sources, or shaykhs, of al-Bukhari, and they 
were pleased with it and verified it except for four uhadtth, but it 
is said ihai a) llukhiri kept those and verified them to be reliable, 4 
"All b. a I Madlnl was the mum learned man of his rime especially cm 

delects {'//*//) o! lutdilh and he expressed full corilidenQtin ill liokhiil'f 
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Al-Bukhari was meticulous in the verification of hadith and yet tactful 
and gentle in regard to those whom he impugned as unreliable- Some of 
his expressions such as sakatu *anhu {many remained silent concerning 
him) or fihi nazar (one has to look into him) or tarakuhu (abandoned) 
and similar other epithetic descriptions of al-Bukhari are noted in this 
regard as being generally clear of backbiting or defaming others. He 
was affluent and had inherited wealth which he generously spent on 
students and other charitable causes/ 

Discounting all repetitions, Al-Bukhari contains 2,602 ahadith. It 
is divided into 106 books and a total of 3,450 chapters. Each chapter 
bears a heading which is descriptive of its contents. It seems that al- 
Bukhari usually took a portion of the hadith for the heading of the 
chapter. Some of these headings arc reflect! ve of al-Bukhari \s personal 
insight arid knowledge of hadith that is not found in other collections. 
Yet it has also meant rather too many headings and chapters which are, 
however, too numerous and tend to make the work somewhat difficult 
to use. 

Works that preceded that of al-Bukhari tended to mix the sayings 
of Companions and Followers with the liadith proper as they did not 
draw a clear distinction between them. Al-Bukhari committed himself 
to include only the Sound hadith in his collection and classified them 
subject-wise. Al-Rukharl included hadith with an unbroken isn&d 
narrated by upright and retentive individuals {al^udui at-dabithr) 
which were also free of defect ( 'ilia) and oddities {shudhmlh), and 
the narrators had met with one another.* He continued the work of 
Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124) and in many ways took al-Zuhri as a point of 
reference in his methodology and selection. Al-Bukhari paid greater 
attention to narrators from al-Zuhri's generation who were disciples of 
al-Zuhri, travelled wiili him, or remained m his company, as compared 
to those who did not benefit from al-Zuhri's teaching and influence. 
Al-BukharFs (and Muslim's) chain of tmad has been characterised as 
to rely in the first place on the narration of hadith from the Prophet 
by a verified Companion whose identity as a Companion is free of 
doubt. This is narrated in turn by two upright Followers, or by one 
Follower who is verified by at least two narrators for having transmitted 
hadith from the Companions, The third link in al-ltukmllxi chain of 
imtul consists of an upright and retentive Successor (trfbt* ttibi'i) from 
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whom other narrators (in the fourth generation) have also reported. 
The fifth link in al-Bukhari's isnad is likely to be al-Bukhari's own 

;her who is an upright and retentive narrator. He did not 

record hadith from narrators whose trustworthiness he doubted. It 




was important for al-Bukhari to ensure that at least two people had 

i. be it a 





Successor and so on. This is a 





as exceptions 

fur example, in the case of a Companion, Mirdas al-AsLun^ 

whose fyadith al-Bukhari has recorded but only one person (Qays b. 




Hazim) has reported hadith from him. 1 




Al-Bukhari himself en til led his work as 7dmi Safnh 

ai-Mukkiasar mirt Hdd'tih Rnsul Allah wa-Suvamhi m-Avvdwlh. This 



is mdiearivc of al-ftukhari's methodology and approach- The word W- 
Jami (lit. comprehensive) signifies that the coverage of al-Bukhari 




s to all the eight areas that a/-7dmi arc generally known to 



cover. These are the aqdHd (dogmatics), ahkam (legal rules), alnriqaq 
(moral teachings), dddb al-ta^am n?a % lshardh (etiquette of eating: and 



drinking), al-t a/slr nni % t-tdrikh mal-siyar (Qur^an commentary, history 

al^sajar mal-qiydm n>iil-qu x ud (travel 
and movement), a 7- fit an (tumults), and al-mandqib (the virtues of 







ophet and his Companions), Suuan al-Tirmidki is also a Jdmi 




- 



as it comprises hadith on all of these various themes. ".-//- 



Safrih" in al-Bukhari's title signified that he has not included in his 
collection a weak {da^tj) hadith that he might have known as such. 
Whereas the term mum ad implied that the ti htidith he compiled were all 






evel of the 

reporting from the Prophet. Al-Bukhari was thus the first to compile 

a comprehensive {jdmi 1 ) collection of this kind on hadith. The only 











him was the Mtapatta* of Imam 

¥ ■ 

'ever, not a jdmi 1 as it was basically confined to the ahkam or legal 



it In only, Al-Bukhari isolated the sayings of Companions and kiln mi 



from the Prophetic hadith, and this is also a distinctive feature of his 
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a compendium (kitaban mukluasaran) of the authentic Sunna Ui-Sahtk 
al-Sunmi) of the Messenger of God, peace be on him," Al-Bukhari says 
that the idea occurred to him then and his inspiration became stronger 
when lie dreamt one night that he stood in front of the Prophet and 
al-Bukhari had a fan in his hand. This he understood to mean that he 
was blessed with the task of removing doubts and impurity from the 
Sunfhi of the Prophet^ 




Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al* 

Muslim, which contains 









■ ■ 



derived from a much larger mass of about 300,000 ahddlfh, 10 Muslim 
was in many ways a follower of al-Bukhari, which he has acknowledged 




and has to a large extern also utilised al-Bukharrs 




When al-Bukhari came to Nishaptir, then one of the finest cities of 



Khurasan, Muslim kept him company and he held al-Bukhari in 
affection and esteem. Muslim also learned from a 1-Buk hart's teacher, 
Ishiiq b- Rahawayh, who was one of the leading scholars of Khurasan. 
This may partly explain why §ahih Muslim generally ranks second next 



to Sahih al-Bukhati % except for the % ultima 1 of North Africa and the 




Maghreb who tend to rank Muslim first. This reverse 
refers basically to the superior classification of Muslim which is based 



on subject matter and compiles all ahadlth on the same s 





of isndii under one heading or chapter. Sahih 
Muslim is consequently better consolidated and easier to use compared 
to Sahih uf- 




Those who knew Muslim spoke highly of his retentive memory, 



his piety, and dedication to scholarship. He went to hajj at the ape of 



twenty and he learned from some of the leading figures in Makka. He 



also went to Baghdad on several occasions. Many of the leading figures 



of his time* including Abu Hatim al-Razi, Abu Isa al 



Khuzayma, among others 







and held him in affection and esteem." 



Mil 




work, 



$ahify Muslim, was that works of hadlth that were available then were 

somewhai difficult to use* <nd he addressed himself to ihu tusk of w riling 
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that is easy to utilise. Although al-Bukharfs w 
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than that of Muslim's, and there are consequently lower transmitters in 
al-Bukhari that are considered weak (da l tJ) than there sire in Muslim. 

Thus it is noted that of the total of 430 or so of aMiukharrs 
transmitters, only about 80 have been questioned or labelled us weak, 
whereas of the total of 620 narrators of Muslim, the critics have 
raised questions over 160, About 89 of al-Bukhari's ahad'uh have been 
identified to have some defect, whereas in Muslim's collection, such 
(jadlth have been numbered at 100. ,s 

Al-Bukharl and Muslim have not claimed to con lain an exhaustive 
collection of the hadith and some akadlth which are not recorded in 

^ * 

their collections have been compiled in the four collections namelv of 
Sunan Abu Ddmud^ Sutton al-Nasd*!, Sunan al-Tirmidhl, and Sunan 
Ibn Mdja. 

5. The Sunan Collections: Works that fall under this classihcation 
specialise in the legal hadith, or ahadith al~alitkam. The various chapters 
of Sunan are thus devoted to practical rules {ahkam l amaliyya) that 
pertain, for example, to cleanliness, ritual prayer, the legal alms, the 
pilgrimage, marriage and divorce and so forth. Sunan Abu Dawud 
of Sulaytnan b. Ash c ath al-Sijistani (d. 275), which consists of 4,800 
legal ahadtlh } stands out for its comprehensive treatment of legal 
ahdtUth. Abu Dawud did not confine his Sunan to the collection of 
Souud/ Sahfh hadith alone but included with it Fair/ Hasan in both 

■ ■ ■ * 

its varieties, that is Hasan in its own right (i.e. lt-dhatih)* and Hasan 
due to an extraneous factor (i.e, U-ghayrih). He wroie that whenever 
he included weak hadith he identified it as such and explained it by 
identifying the point of weakness in its muuL This would irnph thai 
when he does not specify weakness in a hadith that he has recorded, 
it is deemed to be acceptable and sound. In the chapter on cleanliness 
{al-Taharak)) for example, Abu Dawud records a hadith from Nasr 
b, t AH„ from Am" c AlI aJ-Hanafi, from Hammam, from Ibn Jurayj, 
from al-Zuhri, from Anas that "whenever the Prophet, peace be on 
him, intended to pass a motion, he would remove his ring (on which 
God's name was inscribed)". Abu Dawud then says that this hadith is 
tmmkar (confused), as it is probabh mixed up with another hadith also 
narrated by Ibn Jurayj, from Ibn Sa'd, from al-Zuhri from Anaj^ that 

w the Prophet, peace be on iiim, made a rintf from silver, then hr threw 
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it o\V\ The weak point in the former hadith is Hammam; no one 




except Hammam has reported t his hadith. 11 " In connection with another 
hadith, after giving two various versions of it, Muslim wrote "The one 
related by Anas is more accurate than the other." 



Many have considered Sunan Abu Dawud to be so comprehensive 
on legal hadith and on halal and haram that "it is sufficient for the 
mujtahid"" to obtain the knowledge of halal and haram from Abu 



Da wiid. The author's effort to identify points of weakness in hs 





at he recorded is vet another distinctive feature of Abu Dawud's 

■ 

collection, Al-Suvuri wrote that when Abu Dawud remains silent 
concerning a weak hadith, it is likely to belong to the Hasan category." 
Being confined to legal ahddith, Abu Dawud's Sunan does not expatiate 
in historical narrative, stories, moral themes on pious and virtuous 

{ul-zuhd wa fad all al-a mdl) and so forth. He is said to have 




extracted his collection of 5,274 ahadith (4,800 without repetitions) 




a much larger mass of 500,000 aha tilth. He went on record to 



stiv that he did not include in hi;-. Saturn hadith from those that were 

■ ■ 

identified as matruk al-hadith (abandoned for their careless reporting 



of hadith), which is probably why it has been ranked next in order 
of reliability to the sakthavn. This mav also be due to his erudition 
and scholarship as well as piety and dedication to worship. In this 
regard, many have compared Abu Dawud to imam Ahmad h. H-mbal. 
Abu Dawud resided during the last three years of his life (272-275) 
in Basra at the invitation of the Governor of Basra who was a brother 



of the 'Abbasid Caliph, al-Muwaffaq. Students came tn his circle of 
teaching from all directions. Abu Dawud also travelled widely in the 
Hijaz, Egypt, Iraq, al-Sham, North Africa and Khurasan. He died in 




Basra and was buried next to Sufyan al-Thawri." 

One of the distinctive features of Abu Dawud's work is that 
gives the various sources through which he received the hadith and 
also the various versions of the hadith he might have received, 1 le 




ently pointed out the weakness or strength of the various versions 
he recorded and also declared which version he considered to be more 
reliable. Md%40Mp)l *^qp*P4PPPfc*h*» 

Another work to he mentioned in the Sunan category is that of 
ulKimma l b Yazhl A <}a/winl(d, 112 II), better known ;i: 





40 A Textbook oj r Hu(Mik Studies 



bearing the title, Sunan Ihn Maja, which contains 4,341 akddtth, of 



which 3,002 ahadtth have been recorded by the authors of the previous 
works, there remaining 1,329 ahadtth which are recorded by Ibn Maja 



alone. 



travelled to the Hijaz, Iraq, Egypt and Syria and met 



with many of the leading scholars and transmitters of liadith. He was 
the leading hadith scholar of Qazwin and was also equally well-known 



as a leading Qi 



collection includes, in addition to Sound/ Sahlh hadith, also hadith 
in the other two categories of Fair and Weak (Hasan, Da^tf) which is 
why his Sunan was not included among- the six leading: collections until 
i he early sixth-century hijra when Abu 1 l-Fadl Muhammad b. Tahir al- 
Maqdlsi" (d. 507) included it as one of the reliable works on hadith, and 
then other scholars also recognised it as one of ihe main collections. 
Up until that time, hadith scholars tended to regard the Muwatta* of 

Malik (d„ 179 H) as the sixth major work on hadith in preference 
10 the Sunan of Ibn Maja. 

The reason that prompted ihe hadith scholars into giving priority 

fact that t h< 




Maja over the Muwatt 



former contained additional hadith, and additional ismd on existing 



ectio 



whereas the Mumitta' contained very little in addition to what was 



alreadv known, although the Mumtta' still commanded higher ra 
in terms of reliability and sihfm. A leading 20th-century hadith scholar, 





Muhammad Fu'ad 'Abd al-Baqi, has concluded that Sunan ibn Maja 
contains 1.339 additional aha tilth most of which have been recoi 
by the other five collections, but Ibn Maja has recorded them through 
different chains of transmitters. Ibn Maja went on record to say that 
he showed his work to the leading hadith scholar of his time, Abu 




a aJ-Razi who was impressed with it and considered it in some 



ways superior to the existing works on hadith but added that it may 
contain hadith that were weak in isndd. Ibn Hajar al- Asqulam has also 
sooken about Sunan Ibn Main alonff similar lines and confirmed the 



existence of weak hadith therein, 2 * Ma 




Mai 



virtues of his 




: town, Qazwin, a 


tre fabricate 


ed. Among the 


m was Ibn al-Jawzi 


declared in his wt 


irk ua Mah 


vdudt that neig 


vlv nl! tin It.idiili on 
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the merit of individuals, tribes or towns were fabricated and many of 
iheni were found in Sunan Ibn Mdja. 

Sunan ui-Nasai by al-Hafiz Abu Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. 



Shu ayb al-Nassfi (d. 303) is another work in the Sunan category 
which consists of 5,000 legal a hadith of which a great number had 
appeared in the previous collections. Nasa'i compiled his Sunan in two 
stages. The initial work which he completed contained hadith in all 
the three categories of sound, fair and weak but did not record hadith 
from narrators that were generally abandoned (matruk) by chc hadith 
critics. This work bore the title Al-Sunan ai-Kubrd which the author 



presented to the Abbasid ruler of Ramla in Palestine. The latter then 
questioned aI-Nasa*i as to whether all of his collection consisted of 
Sound /Sahih hadith. To this the author responded that it consisted of 
Sahth and Hasan hadjths and what came close to them and re$e 

■ nr. * I i 




them. He was then requested to compile a work that contained only 
Sahth hadith, and it was ihen that he revised his At-Sunan at-Kubrd 




and extracted therefrom a smaller collection {at-sunan td-sughra) 

author then entitled Al-Mujtaha min ai-Sunan (the selected portion 
of Sunan) often summarised as Al-Alujtabd* This is the collection 
that is currently in use and it contains very little weak hadith. It is 
considered as one of the most reliable works after the Sahthayn which 
is also one of the best in terms of classification of lis subject matter 




Sunan ul-Nasd'i is ranked equal to that of Sunan Abu Dawiid as the 
author is known to have been scrupulous in isolating do 
from his collection and also his classification is of ifiqlii style. Sunan 
Abu Ddmud is still considered the first book in Sunan category as it 
tends to provide additional data on the textual subject matter (main) 

of hadith that is of interest to the fuqahd'" 



6. The Jfdmi* collections: This genre of hadith literature signifies a 
comprehensive approach to hadith collection due mainly to the broad 
range of topics that it includes. As already noted, thvjdmi* collections 
are expected to include* a chapter each on dogmatics (aqa'id), lega 




rules {ahfcdm), moral teachings {ul-riqaq)^ social etiquette (al-dd& 
exegesis of the Qur'&n and the Sunnu, history and biography of the 
Prophet {{il tnfnr ma'l-tdrikh wa al vym% vinucs ol" ilu I'rophei 
his Companions {ai-intuulqib) turd > rises {aUjium). The a>) lection^ 





<fr* A Texth 





is 



of al-Bukharl, Muslim and that of al-Tirmidhi fall under the Jami 



category as they comprise hadith on all of these eight subjects, Al 



Tirmidhi's collection is occasionally identified as a Sunan work, which 

is due to his juristic style of classification of chapters in line with 

the jiijh works. Al-Hakim al-Nisaburi (d. 405) referred to TtrmidhFs 
collection as >l ai-Jami al-Sahlh " which later scholars have considered 
somewhat of an exaggeration due to the fact that it contains hadith in 

p r a ^ 

aU the three categories of SaMh (sound), Hasan (fair) and Da */"(weak). 

The work is generally known as Jami al-Tirmidktj which is accurate 

as already explained. lie included not onlv Sound or SahJh hadith in 
his work bur also hadith which were accepted and practised by the 
jurists. This is a feature of his work in that he collected hadith that 



were practised and accepted by the jurists and the community at large, 
except as it is noted, for two ahdtdth neither of which are followed in 
practice. The first of these provides that "the Prophet, peace be on 
him, combined the zukr and K asr prayers and those of the magknb 
and % hha* without fear or [ravelling 1 " (normally combination (jam 1 ) 
is valid in those two situations), The second hadith has it concerning 

r Hi i— 




wine drinker that "if he repeats for the fourth time, he shall be 



killed. 1 ^ 1 Another distinguishing feature of al-Tirmidhfs collection is 
that he gives the isndd of the hadith and then also gives other alternative 
unads through which the same hadith is narrated. Sometimes he does 

not give this latter isnfid in full but merely identifies a well-known 



narrator therein. Although al-Tirmidhi contains weak and sometimes 
defective {mu\filai} hadith, I he fact that he records only ahadith that 
are narrated or practised by prominent jurists and Imams has meant 
that it is reasonably clear of spurious and fabricated hadith, as it would 
be unlikely that such tfhadith would be accepted by knowledgeable 



Shah Waliullah al-Dihlawi placed Jami* al-Tirmidhi, Summ Abi/ 
Ddwud and Summ at-Nas&t in the second rank next to the SaMhayn 



individuals of prominence.^ 



and the Muwatta* of Imam Malik. Then he added that al-Tirmidh 



has improved the methods of the earlier works and included additional 
information concerning views and opinions of the leading scholars 



among the Companions, the Followers and other scholars, He also 
specified the sound from the weak hadith and explained i he grounds 
of weakness in . hadiih." ■ - n» ^ 
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Until Tirmidhfs time, hadith scholars divided hadith into the 



1 

n I — f rx t 



Jf. Da if was also of n\ 
of which was the abandoned {matritk) variety, and the 
was not abandoned; the laiier was rarelv called Hasan bv 
scholars of hadith and it was al-Tirmidhi that used the 
consistently and this was then added as an intcrmcdiaK 

on of hadith that had hitherto prevailed, 
in other combinations such as Hasan Sub 

Glut rib * terms which were coined bv al-Tirmidhl 














It thus appears that each of the six le? 




characteristic features of their own. Al-Bukhari stands out in rcuartl h> 



the in-depth knowledge and insig 

%1-tafaqquh ft 'I- ha tilth), whereas 








applies a superior thematic arrange 
Tirmulht offers much information on mul al-( 
of hadith transmission, whereas Abu Dawud is comprehensive on 
hadith or akdtllth al-ahkam* I hi Mtija is elegant and more rc 
terms of classification 

Nasal is said to have combined most of these qualifies/ 4 










7. Al-Mu*jfum (pi. ma^ajhn) collections refers to books of fradlth 
in winch the contents appear in alphabetical order under me mimes 
of the narrators and their teachers, or the cities 




the narrators might have belonged. An example 
ii!-Kablr by Abu'l-Qpsim Sulayman b, Ahmad 

TI) in which ! 

under their names. The names arc arranged in alphabetical order and 
it contains 25,000 aha, 






anion! 




< *\\ n 



two 

r > til 






Talal al 




at- Lay I wa-Jarij ' a IS ay I con ec r n i n g h i s o wn tei 
numbered 150 persons, and also a smaller Mn K jam entitled 'Ma* «/- 

rist al-$uyjrir in which he listed fifty narramrs of hadnh 




in alphabetical order, 1 * 




• r 



\l*Mmt admit (pi. muittulrukiii): Wuttudrak which liiernth 



means 'discovered* or 'detcvtoiP'relerw m h.ululi I molts ami u* 




in which the compiler has supplemented the work of a 




compiler or compilers. Having accepted the conditions laid down by 
previous compilers, the new compilers collect other 





fulfil those conditions but have been left out of the previous works. 



Vhe Alustadrak aia'l-Sahlhayn of" al -Hakim al-Nisaburl (d. 405) thus 





adlth additions to al-Bukhari and Muslim which esca 

ft 

those authors 1 attention but which conformed to their con 






to the conditions of al-Bukhari and Muslim is not free of doubt. Thus 






on occasions, ai-Hakim identified a hadith as baft in on question: 



grounds* or that he brought: out hadlth which al-Bukhari and Muslim 
themselves have not validated due to some weakness therein. 



9. Af-Mustakhmj (pi. mmtakhrajai). The mustakhmj (lit. exrr 




arc collections of hadlth in which a later compiler collects fresh isnads for 
the name ahcldith that were compiled in the previous works. The 

attempt usually draws attention to transmitters that did not feati 




the initial isnads The two versions may be identical alter the 







of the new link or links or may consist of two different chains of hnad 
altogether. The Mimtakhraj of Abil Bakr b. Ibrahim al-Ismaili (d. 371) 
on Sahlh al-Bukhari and that of Ya qub b, Ishaq h. 
{d. 3HV) on Sahlh Mmlim, and also the Mustakhraj ala^l-Sahihayn bv 
Abu Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ya qub b. Yusuf h, al-Shaybani al- 
Misaburi, known as Ibn al-Akhram (d. 344) are examples, 



10. Ai-Juz* (pi. ajza'). Al-jitz T (lit, section) refers to a book or 
collection in which hadlth is narrated by a single narrator among the 
Companions and others. Hadlth that arc narrated by A 
put in one collection is thus called tu£ Abi Bakr. It 












n c collections oi naoitn on a singk i heme or s 
&k$$ith on night rising collected by al-Marwazi are known zsjuz' 
Qiydnt al-Layl IVi-Mtmvazl, A juz' consists, in other words, of what 
may be seen as a single chapter or section of a jdmV collection,-* 

At about the middle of the fourth century hijra, the two safnhs 
of al-Hukhan and Muslim and the two Sutium of AbB Dawftd and al- 



Nftsa'i were recognised as ihc beat collections of hadtih. Aftci 





\\\vjflmi f of^-Tirmiflhl was added and the 
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were given the distinguished title of At-u$u( ai-khamsa (the five source 




It is not accurately known as to when the 7 ami 1 of al-Tirmidhi 
received the recognition and general approval of hadith scholars. Ibn 
Hazm al-Zahirj in the mid-fifth century criticised it for having recorded 

hadith from MMA a„d who wc unable. It h likely 

that al-Tirmidhi's work was recognised well before that of Ibn Maja's 
collection, which was the lasr to be added to the five collections. Abu 

al-Fadl Muhammad b. Tahir (d. 505/1111) appears to have been the 
first to support Ibn Miija's addition to the five collections and this was 
later endorsed by other hadith scholars. Bv the seventh centu r\ hijra, 

the six books had been generally recognised by the world of Islam as 
the reliable collections of hadith, Equally well recognised was the fact 
that among the six works, the first two, namely al-Bukhdri and Muslim, 
occupied the first rank/* 

The main criteria that guided the hadith scholars in l heir selection 
of the six works may be summarised as follows; 

a. The compilers of these works employed certain principles of 
criticism and selection in their collections, 

b. The six collections consisted mainly of Sound and Fair hadith and 

if they added weak ahadtth, they identified them as such, or thai 

they were negligible in number 

c. The compilers had examined the value, merit and demerit of the 
hadith rhev collected, discussed the reliability of their narrators, 
and explained the rare hadith, if any, in their collections. 

d. Subsequent ex perts of hadith examined these works and considered 

them to be reliable. 

The musnad, musannaf and other collections that were compiled 

before or after the sahlhs of al-Bukharf and Muslim contained both 

• * » 

reliable and weak hadith s, which had not, however, been thoroughly 
examined by the hadith scholars nor were they widely used by the 
jurists, and they were' generally overshadowed by the six main 
collections. 10 * 




THIS branch of hadith studies is 6umetimes referred to as 



% ilm al-rija! al-hadith^ and also fabaqdt al-ruwat (classes of narrators)* 
and asma al-rtjal (names of authorities), li is concerned mainly with 
biographical data, chronology, and life histories of hadith transmitters, 




r academic achievements, their teachers, their students, school of 
following, political leaning and views of other people concerning them, 
All information that has a bearing on reliability or otherwise of their 
narration of hadith, indeed any information that helps to explain and 
identify the personality and character of the hadith transmitter is 
of concern to this branch of ulum a {-hadith. Biographies] data on 
hadith transmitters is also concerned with precise identification of 
the generation (talmqu) and time frame in which hadith transmitters 
lived, 

Hadith transmitters have occasionally acted against the normal 
order of hadith transmission. Sometimes a Companion narrates 
hadith from a Follower {tabi J), or a father from son, in which ease 



it is important that one is able to identify instances of this kind in 



the isnfiti The normal order that is expected of isnadfa that a person 
in the lower general inn or labium narrates h.itilih I r om the orectfiim 



generation. It is also expected that the transmission occurs on a vertical 
line in an order where each generation is represented by one narrator. 
But this normal order frequently changes in parts of the isndd where, 
for example, two or three Companions, or two or three Followers, 
or Successors narrate from one another before the imtld shifts to a 




■ level. Sometimes relatives and family members narrate from one 
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another horizontally in one generation. These and similar other factors 

have prompted the hadith scholars to identify the classes/ generations 

{tahaq&t) of hadith narrators. 



The Companions are basically one tabaqa y yet they have been 
classified in more than a dozen classes based on their seniority and 
closeness to the Prophet, their precedence in embracing Islam, time 
of migration to Madina and participation in the various 
beginning, for example, with the battles of Badr, Uhud and so forth. 
Two persons may sometimes belong to the same tabaqa from a certain 




perspective, but fall under different tabaqa from a different perspective. 
The Companion, Anas b. Malik al-Ansarl, for example, is one of the 

junior Companions (mitt asagtttr al-sahabaV but he joins the leading 
Companions for being one of ^ashara mubashshara. 

Other factors that are brought to light by the biographers are 
exact identification of names especially when a person may be known 

by various names. The identification also of who is a Companion or 
taH% or tdhi i tabi K i and so on, are not self evident concerning the 

narrators of hadith and it is the concern of this branch of hadith to 

■ ■ 

provide them as accurately as possible. Then the tdbi^un are also sub- 



dhided on the basis, for example, of the fact of their encounter with 

one of the *ashara mubaskshara y that is, the ten Companions to whom 
the Prophet gave the tiding of entry to Paradise. This is followed by 



the leading tabi^un that include the seven leading jurists of Madina 

sab 1 a) and so on. 1 
Tt is possible, as experience shows, that a person is most pious 
and trustworthy vet weak in respect of retention and memorv. Hadith 
transmitted by such persons may not be admitted on the merit only 



of their piety. It is also possible, as hadith scholars have noted, that 
a person is sound and reliable at one time and his condition changes 
due to personal situations* adoption of controversial views, illness and 

the like which may cast doubt on his reliability, and his transmission, 



therefore, of hadith.- The ulama* of hadith are normajlv careful not 

to accept narration of hadith from unknown people and persons of 
obscure identity and character. It is therefore not enough if a hadith 



narrator is not known for transgression and doubtful statements but 



also thai his propriety and trustworthiness is supported by positive 




or with all relevant factors reUuintf lo their knowledge, 
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piety, truthfufnes^ soundness of memory and association with others 



This is in conformity with the widelv-quotcd statement of an early 

Hhr ^ Mm *™ 

hadith scholar, \\bd Allah b, al-Mubarak {d. 181/797) who said that 



isttad is a part of the religion, for without the verification of isnad, 



people may say what they wish lo say" hntld is concerned with accurate 
recording of the facts of hadith and chronology (al-tarU'h) and plays a 

particularly important role in it. Investigation of the relevant dates has 



often revealed that spurious and careless statements have been made 



by individuals concerning the isnad. An early scholar of hadith and a 
leading figure of al-Sham (Syria), Isma'il b. ^yyash (d. 182/898) is 
quoted to have asked a man concerning a hadii h he had narrated from 
a Follower {tabi l i)t Khalid b. Ma 'dan "When did you write the hadith 
from KhJlid b. Ma c dan?" and the answer given was "die year 1 1 3 hijra." 
This invoked the comment from Ibn 'Ayyash u Do you suppose that 



you heard the hadith from him seven years after his death? — for Ibn 



Ma dan died in 106 H, 5 ' 3 Hafs b. Ghiyath, a judge and hadith scholar 
of Kufa (d, 194/810) has been quoted to the effect "when you suspect 
a transmitter of hadith, then judge him by the years," that is, his age, 

and the age of his immediate source, and time of encounter with his 



shaykh over the hadith in question. Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778) 



who is known as amir al-mumhun fil-hacUtk (prince of the believers in 
hadith) also went on record to say that "where the transmitters resorted 
to lying, we resorted to chronology (to judge them by it)." 4 

This sphere of hadith studies is thus concerned primarily with 

JL .1 I wm 

biographical information which often begins with the date and 



place of birth and death, although it is the date of death which is 
the focus of attention rather than the date of birth. The information 
that is so documented is vast and it begins with the generation of the 
Companions^ the Followers, and so on, while giving prominence to 
the leading scholars of hadith and their contributions, The earliest 

works on the Tarikh al-Ritwat is that of Ibn Sa l d al-Zuhri's (d. 
230/845) Kiiah al-Tahaqat al-Kalnr in fifteen volumes, and that o 
Imam Muhammad b. Isma'll al-Bukhari (d. 256/871) Al-Tarikh at- 
Kahh\ and Abu Hatim Muhammad Ibn Hibban al-Busti's (d. 354/965) 

Ufama* al-Ammfi and many others. Ibn Ha jar at- ' Asqalani's 
852 H) al-haha ft Tamyiz at-Sahdba is very welt known t and a 





more recent work of acclaim on i lie subject w Al Rtsiita >// WHstufrifa 
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by Muhammad b. Ja'far al-Kattani (d. 1345/ 1927). s Al-'Asqalani's Al- 
fsdba was subsequently summarised by his disciple al-Suyuti (d, 911) 

f 

under the title Ayn al-haha. Usd al-Ghaba of Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athlr 
(d. 630) is another well-known work on Itm Rijdi (rf-Hmtith* 

The Vtt/hnftli of Ibn Sa W contains biographies of mosi uf the 

important narrators of hadith. It is a rich mine of valuable information, 
not only on hadjth but also on the early history of Islam. It contains 
biographies of more than 4,000 traditionists. Ibn Sa l d was bom in Basra 
in 169 H; he travelled in Kufa, Makka and Madma before he settled in 
Baghdad. Here he came in close contact with Muhammad b. 'Umar 
al-Waqidt, one of the early Arab historians and prolific writers of his 
lime. Ibn Sa*d worked as al-WaqidPs literary secretary for many years, 
which gave him his title, Katib al-WaqidT, by which he is generally 
known. Ibn Sa'd was a man of great accomplishment in learning who 
attracted many distinguished students to his teachings. One of the 
most prominent among them was al-Baladhuri, the author of Futuh al- 
Buldan y who has relied extensively on Ibn Sa'd. Ibn Sa^'s own reliance 
on al-Waqidf s works has, however, been criticised as the latter has been 
said to have been less than accurate in reference to hadith. 

■ 

Ibn Sa W is known to have written two other works en til led //- 

Tahaqat a!-Sagkir and Kit ah Akhhfir al-Nabt respectively, They are in 
effect not separate works as almost all the information they contain 
has been included in the first two volumes of his Kitab al-Tabaqai 
al-Kabtr. 

Ibn al-Salah commented on Ibn Sa'd's Tabaqal, saying that it 
is u an extensive work of great benefits, and its author is also reliable 

1 

{thiqa)) except thai he has frequently recorded information from weak 
narrators {al-du nja'), one among whom is (his teacher) Muhammad 
b. 'Umar al-Waqidi." 7 

It seems that one of Ibn Sa l d*s disciples, probably aJ-Husayn b. 
Fahm (d. 289/901) wrote portions of the Tabaqat as the text in some 
sections contains phrases such as ^haddathana Ibn (Ibn Sa*d 

spoke to us). Ibn Fahm ^completed the book according to the plan of its 
author, added short notations to it concerning names that were already 

included U\ I lie author, and read the wnrk to h is own srudi-nts. The (irsi 

two volumes ui ihis work are downed h> the geucology of the Prophet 
Muhammiul, and his biography where ilu author ntso gives informal ion 
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on many of the previous prophets. The Prophet Miihammad*s early 
life in Makka, the beginning of his mission, migration to Madtna, his 



various battles, illness and death, etc, are expounded in considerable 



detail. The rest of this voluminous work is devoted to biographical 

data on the Companions, which he divided into five (ahaqtii, beginning 



with the Migrants who participated in the Battle of liadr, Companions 
who had migrated to Abyssinia, those who converted to Islam before 
the conquest of Makka, Companions who settled and lived in KLufa, 



or in Basra, Baghdad and orher places, and rhen the Followers and the 
Successors. Biographical notations on the Companions are long and 
generally contain their gencologies on both their father and mother's 
side, the names of their wives and children, time of conversion to 




slam, the part taken by them in the important events during the 
Prophet's lifetime, the dates of their death and so forth. There is a 

■ 

certain degree of overlap and inclusion of the same names in different 



classes in his divisions, some of which is, however, considered to be 




inevitable. The very last volume of this work is devoted to women 
among the Companions and the Followers.* Ibn Sa'd pays a great 
of attention to gencologies with an unusual emphasis on tribal origins 
descent in a way that is reminiscent of the pre- Islamic era, In 




this regard Ibn Sard's work stands in contrast to that of his teacher 



al-Waqidt. Ibn Sa^'s biographies are generally premised on the time 



factor and dates such as those of migration to Abyssinia, the Hijra 
proper, the Battle of Badr, the conquest of Makka and so forth. Yet he 
also refers frequently to place names in the biographical data he has 



compiled.'" Siddiqi has quoted Prof. Sachau's remark on Ibn Sa d who 
has "shown impartiality and honesty, thoroughness and minuteness, 
objectivity and originality."'" 

Writers have taken different approaches to biogra 




on the classification of hattith transmitters. Some wri 

B 

them in accordance wilh categories^ or tahaqat^ thai lived in the same 

era or generation. Famous in this category is the Tahaqal of Ibn Sa*d. 
Whereas Ibn Sa d 3 s work provides detailed information on biographees, 



(he Tahaqat al-Huf)(iz of aI-Hafi$ Shams al-Din al-Dhahabl (d. 748) 
contain extremely short notices on the classes mid individuals of twelfth 

transmitters. There are also some who confine their work* only to the 




nes, appellations, titles and 






ics of Hadilh 1 ransmiitcrs 




Still others have classified their biographies in alphabetical onK-r 



in accordance with the names of narrators and this appears to be easier 
to use. One of the well-known works in this category is Ibn Hujur 



al- AsqalanHs Taitdhih al-Tahdh\h in ten volumes. Imam al-Bukliflrr» 

Al-Tarlkh al-Kahtr is another work of this type. 




are also 









ies on the 

factor of the dates of deaths of the transmitter*, and 

yet others who used the names of cities and localities to which the 
narrators belonged. Makka, Madina, Kufa, Basra, Wasic, Damtiscuii, 





% Qayrawan^ Bukhara, Merw, etc., were aJso 



transmitters and 









tools for hadith criticism and the application of rules per 

impugnment and validation (al-jarft wal-ta^dl!)* 11 




The magnitude of these biographical dictionaries is sWn 





large number of persons whose biographies they contain 




Bukhar^s Al-lankh ai-Kahlr^ which is rhe next landmark work a 






of Ibn Sa*d dealt with over 40,000 traditionists- No com 

manuscript of this work is, however, known to exist. Oaly seen >ns of 



it have been preserved, Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463 I I) pave in hi 






ergons, wnereas Ibn Mm " 




al- Asqalani in his Tahdhtb al-Takdkth and Mizart al- 

biographies of 12,415 and 14,443 traditionists respectively. 

initial phase of the tabaqat literature, which was general and 




rcfoixlfd bio raphics nf all narrators of hadith soon li d to i lie wnluij; 




* 



on certain clashes tlu-rmi 





igs or tiie 




in other periods, and in respect of cities and localities, or an urtllng 



to their ranking on the various criteria of reliability or weuknt^s <mil 







mi 



al-Diri Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1230} in Lhd al-Ghahn which compile* 



biographies of 7,554 persons in the category of Companions, mmtc 
of whom were only discovered by him. Lfsd ai-G /who- is connidciod a 

work of authority and it was followed in the nmih-eetmii \ lupa by u 



more comprehensive work on i hi* subject, namely, tl-Js&iht ft f.imyi 



aWahitnt hv Shihflti til 1 ><n r Ati Ibn Hajar al-'Asqilani (d. 852/ 144 H) 

ibn l liijtir him put totfcthar tin hmi(£ of the inbouiH of his pn-a* 
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on the biographies of Companions, criticising them in certain cases 
and adding to them some of his own findings* His work thus combines 
a part where correct biographies arc recorded of persons who have 
been wrongly identified as Com pun ions in some other biographical 
dictionaries. 

In the Isahu and his other works on hadith narrators* lbn Hajar 
has altogether identified twelve classes of narrators from the time 



of the Companions down to the time when the six mayor collections 
were written. All of his biographies are of persons whose hadith have 



been quoted in one or the other of the six collections. These may be 



summarised as follows. It will be noted at the outset! however, thai all 



of the twelve categories actual! v fall under ihe basic three, namely, the 
Companions, the Followers {tahi^iin) and the Successors (tdbi* tdbi^uti). 
The twelve categories are: 

1. Companions, who arc sub-divided into various categories. 

2, Leading figures among the Followers (kibdr af-tdbi^m)^ such as 
Sa id b. at-Mnsayyib, Alqama and Hasan al-Basri, 



3. The upper middle category of Followers, such as Muhammad b. 



(i 1 ■ ( 



irin, Hafsa bint Sinn, and Amra bint Abd al-Rahmam 

4. Lower middle category of the Follower who narrated mostly from 

uhri and Qatada. 

5. The junior category of Followers, who may not have heard directly 



from the Companions, such as A. mash 



6. Those who accompanied the fifth category but who have not met 
w ith the Companions, such as lbn Jurayj. 

7. The leading Successors {kubhar ath^ al-tahi%t) x such as Malik b. 
Anas and Sufyan al-Thawri. 

8. The upper middle category of Successors, such as lbn 'Uyayna 



and lbn Ulavva, 

9. The junior category of Successors, such as al-Shafi c l, and Abu 

Dawud aKTayalisL 
10. Leading literary figures who narrated from junior Successors who 
had not met ihe Followers, such as Ahmad b. Hanbal. 



11. Upper middle among the tenth category, such as al-Bukharf, 

12. Junior figures among the tenth who quoted the Successors, such 

+4* al-TirmidhfP* 




ran hies 
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A perusal of this list is enough to show that the categories tend 

to overlap and grey areas have persistently been noted and invited 



attention 






to minimise 




■ 






noted is not necessarily a 




^nation 



of factors that renders the same person eligible to be listed in more 




an one category. 




or ex 




e, the first ta 





j o 




e 



Companions* who are classified in about a dozen sub-categories on tli 




either of their seniority in embracing Islam, migration to Madina, 
participation in the various Battles, the ten to whom the Prophet gave 
the tiding of admission to Paradise {al- ash am al-muhash&hara) and 

so on, and now consider the first Caliph Abu Bakr or his Successor 

tn many of these categories. Overlaps of a similar 









seen among 




Howe 



and Successors/ 3 



It is suggested that the last of the Companions was Abu Tufayl 

of the hijra, and 



Amir b. Wathila al-Lavthi who died in the year 

the last o 





s is one 




seen 




last I i vine 



Abu Tufayl 'Amir b. Wathila died in Makka 
tl 




ion. 



K 





ers who met him was Khalaf b. 
and this also marked the 









n amo 



d in 181 



■ens, 





i j r 





is considered to have ended at the year 220 I \\ 



were 




I 





alik and al-ShafPi. Imam 






included among 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 
is, next to the Successors, whereas Imam Abu Hamfa (d. 150 H) 
belongs to the category of the Followers as he met some of the junior 



Companions like Anas b. Malik, Jabir b. Abd Allah 

seven persons among 









to have 




■ 



a lid 




a major portion o 
the epithet mu 







from the Prophet, a fact 
ii af-hatllth (prolific narrators of 



hadith) as o 




to th 







ose who transmitted little 



mres amone 




narrated more than one 






> 



i me w 




luidith from the Prophci belong! 



to the category of prolific narrators and these 





Allah b. 'Umnr 



Malik (2,286) ahiitliiK Wish* §i 





li Winl Mlah (1,5 KM 




al kh ud 1 1 



< 




(1,170) afaiittlk." The iiiqh 
'Ulnar b al- Mint Mb. 'All, Miavv b. Mi'b, 






tlllllOIIS 



nihil, Abu 
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Darda* (some say Abu Musa al-Ash ari instead of Abu al-Darda), and 
c Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, and the two selected names from among these 
were *AH and Ibn Mas'ud. 14 

Abu Bakr, the first Caliph, and lifetime friend and Companion of 
the Prophet has narrated about one hundred and forty-two ahadith^ 
which is said to be due to his early death at a time when hadith narration 
had not yet become the focus of attention. 
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Mustalah al-Haiith 





one 



denotes two 

of which is general and the other more specific As a general term* 

is often used as an equivalent term to 





... 







to the entire body of hadith met tun lulu 
and science. The whole discipline began with the purpose main' of 

the tide of forgery in hadith with the aid of it cuielulh 
worked our methodology and rules by which to isolate tlx U»y 





al-kadttk" refers to 




and 










ed over time, 

latter sense that the term is used in rhc present context. 



3 - t 

U: it in 





is replete with technical terms of the kind thftt 




even a native Arabic speaker without expert know 
cannot be expected to comprehend. Some of the technical terms 
pertaining to hadith have already been discussed in the preceding 




sections of this book. As will be noted, matters pertaining to reliahili 

of the chain of isnad and also the meaning and linguistic clarity of 

hadith have moved from simple categories and classifies 



s 





tuning 




nuances 




in ii 




various 




es 



I 



of development in hadith literature. The terminology thai is develops 

s in the course of time gained general recognition so thai 



as a 




— 

the mere use of a term such as mmtwd, triuttafil, marju , munuly nutqiu 
munqafi\ mu 'allay and so on is enough to convey l ull id 

ve Hi n 1 1 grh i 



< 










the ill 





iciumury perspective si una Of t hese words earn identic;)! m 
irul mi .iiiiun* IhiI lei hfilcnll> thd/tre very different. 
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Mmtalah al-kadith is one of the most, if not the most^ significant 
areas of hadith learning in that it consists mainly of the names of 
things. It is the embodiment in many ways of the sum-total of the 
rest of the hadtth sciences and communicative, as such, of the end- 
result of its related disciplines. '///» mmtalah al-hadith also serves to 
depict the cumulative scholarship of the men of learning over the 
history of developments in hadith studies. The refinement of thought 
and levels of distinction in hadith terminology are also indicative of 
the nature of the issues that were encountered in these stages, Hadith 
sciences have grown along different lines and directions which tend 
to be somewhat less than consolidated. Mmialah al-kadith may be said 

* P M ■ — 

to be the one branch of the hadith studies that seeks to bring all of 
the other branches into focus and provide the reader with an efficient 
lead-in to the knowledge of the entire discipline. 

The discussion that follows provides a brief description of the 
hadith terminology relating to basic terms, hadith literature, hadtth 
types and classification from the viewpoints of both transmission 
{riwdya) and meaning {dalala). This also includes titles of the hadith 
scholars, that is, the alqak al-uuthaudii}nn y whereas the genres of hadith 
literature, or asmel kutub al-kadith* have been discussed under the 
documentation of hadith in a previous chapter. 

Basic Terms: Sunna. Khahar* Athat\ Hadtth and Hadith Qudsi 

Sunna literally means a trodden path, or tariqa^ a precedent and 
exemplary conduct. Although Sunna can mean a bad example or 
precedent as well as a good one, it is often the latter which the Sunna 
conveys. B-id l a (innovation), which is the opposite of Sunna is used 
often in the sense of a pernicious innovation which departs from the 
accepted precedent, or Sunna, Although many have considered Sunna 
and hadith to be synonymous, others have reserved Sunna for practical 
examples and hadith for verbal expressions of the Sunna, Sunna also 
differs from hadith in that Sunna refers to the ruling or hukm that is 
conveyed in a hadith, whereas hadith is the verbal carrier of Sunna^ 
the words and phrases, in other words, in which the Sunna has been 
communicated and expressed. ■■■---"* != * ; ^N(fc& 



Hadith literally means Speech 1 and also ^new 1 , which is the opposite 
of "qadlm\ Since speech is created as it is uttered by the speaker, it 



is known as hadith. Thus the sayings of the Prophet were known as 

hadith in contradistinction with the Qur'an, which was qadim, Hadith 

us such is the verbal embodiment and vehicle of Sunn$. After the 

demise of the Prophet, people engaged in speech about him so much 
at the word hadith was eventually reserved for speech concerning 
the Prophet, including his own speech. This may also explain that in 
l he early slaves the sayings of Companions ami even J -ol lowers were 
included in i hadith\ which is still the case to some extent. Although 




hadith is the verbal carrier of Sunna^ not every hadith contains Sunna, 
that is, a hukm and exemplary conduct. This distinction between Sunna 
and hadith is still valid, but it was more significant in the early stages 



of the development of hadith studies. The distinction has lost some 




of its meaning after al-Shafi'i who insisted that every Sunna must be 



verified and established bv an authentic hadith, which to all intents and 
purposes was equivalent to saying that there is no Sunna if it cannot 
be proven through a validly transmitted hadith that is supported by 



a reliable i 




The view has generally gained ground among the scholars of 
hadith, especially the latecomers {mufa'akhkhmm) among them ihat 
hadith and Sunna are two words for the same meaning and that 



both include the saying, act and tacit approval of the Prophet. Yet 

background historical developments tend to draw subtle distinctions 






between them which may now be said to be of historical interest 

J 

would carry little, if any, religious or juridical weight. Yet a brief review 

iitl developments in terminology is useful for purposes 

understanding. Sunna was seen to have a stronger base in actual reality 
and practice, and it was basically in this sense that the word occurred 
in the saving, as it is reported, of the Prophet: 

You arc to follow my Stinna and the Sitnna of the rightly-guided 
is after me J 

have even \ erred thai Sauna basically means actual 






conduct afld Sunna docs not include verbal si aliments, Tl 
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that this was what Sunna had meant during the time of the Prophet 
and the Companions. This is, however, not accepted and it is generally 
held that Sumia is a general term that includes both the saying and 
action of the Prophet, To say this is also in harmony with the Qur'an: 
When the Qur'an assigns to the Prophet rhe role to explain to the 
people what God has revealed (al-Nahl, 16:44), it is understood that 
the Prophet explained the messages of the Qur'au in words and action 
both. Besides, a person's statements, words, and conduct often become 
a part of one another and a realistic distinction would be difficult to 
maintain between them. 

Surma has meant different things to the hadith scholars, the 
jurists, and the usul scholars respectively. To the 'uhnmV of usul, Sunna 
primarily signifies a proof and saurce of the Sharfa next to the Qur'an 
and it comprises the sayings, acts and tacit approval of the Prophet 
which contain evidence to establish a rulinu or kukm of Sharfa. 
Some usul scholars have included in Sunna acts and precedent of the 
Companions whether they followed the Qur'an or the directives of the 
Prophet or followed their own (jtih&d, such as their action to collate 
and compile the Qur'an, for example. Imam Malik has shown this 
tendency as he considered the Sunna of the Prophet and the practice 
of the Companions an extension of one another. Imam ShafTi has, 
however, criticised his teacher, Imam Malik, for mixing the Sunna of 
the Prophet with the conduct of the Companions. 1 

For the jurists and Juqaha\ Sunna primarily signifies a value point 
below the level of obligation, including everything which the Prophet 
has authorised by way of recommendation that docs not convey an 
emphatic demand. Sunna as such is equivalent to mundub that merits 
a reward when it is followed but omitting it is not punishable- Sunna 
in this sense is also used in the expression that so and so is a follower 
of the Sunna, or Ah I al-Smma ma^I-Jamd'a, and also as ritual prayer, 
such as performing two units of supererogatory prayer, or Sunna. 

For the hadith scholars and muhaddiilnm* Sunna is not confined 

■i ■ I 

to that which conveys a htikm or ruling of S hart* a* nor to a proof and 
source thereof, but comprises all the sayings and acts of the Prophet 

and his tacit approval, his biography and description of personal 
attributes, events such as reports of his battles, and news cmd stories 
of interest concerning him. The jurists tend to preclude description of 



the personal attributes of the Prophet from their perception yfSunm. 



Su mm 



that is attributed to the Prophet and this is Sunna in its widest sense 
as compared to the ^ulanuV of usui who discuss Sunna in the context 

■ ■ 

mainly of the proofs of SharVa, 

The JitqahfC, refer to Sunna in the context mainly of lire rulings, 
or ahkam, of Shari a in the determination of what is obligatory (wajib)^ 
recommendahlc (mafidub), permissible (mubak), reprehensible (makruk) 
and forbidden (karam). The hadith scholars and jurists have recognised 



ft 



between Sunna and hadith in the typical statement, for 



example, that li this hadith is contrary to qiyas, Sunna and consensus" 



cmpJary 



which is a recognised source of the Shaft a. 

Sunna is divided into three types, namely verbal Sunna (Sunna 
qamliyya) which is now synonymous with hadith and, by for, the largest 
part of Sunna consists of this type. This is followed by actual Sunna 
(Sunna JiUiyya) which consists of reports concerning the acts of the 



Prophet. What the Prophet has tacitly approved falls under the tacitly 
approved Sunna (Sunna taqririyya). This too is a broad category as it 
included customary practices of the Arabs which came to the Prophet's 



attention but which he did not overrule. Tacit Sunna also included acts 
and conduct of the Companions that the Prophet allowed or did not 
overrule when they caught his attention. 

Khabar literally means a report or verbal communication and 
announcement of a factual event, and it thus bears a meaning that 
is closer to hadith than Sunna. For there can be no hadith without 



a khabar^ as hadith basically consists of a report of the saying and 
exemplary conduct of the Prophet. Yet there is a difference between 
khabar and 




con 



and 




tbar is what comes 



from others concerning him, Every hadith may also be said to be a 




a bar but not everv Hi a bar is .1 hadith. "Khabar" in ihc expression 




is employed in reference to a historian in contradistinction 
to a muhdJttithy that is, % scholar of hadith. The Shi'i * ultima* tend 
to use khabar 1 uon widely than their Sunnf counterparts often in 



pr afire nee in hailiih. This* is becmse ihe Sht'te include within the 
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general meaning of hadith and khabar the sayings, not only of the 
Prophet > but also of their recognised Imams as they are deemed to have 

inherent knowledge of the Sunna of the Prophet. Hadith to the Slit c is 
thus signifies a wider meaning, and khabar as a term is used by them 
to include hadith proper as well as the sayings of the Imams, Yet there 

is a tendency among Shi 4 ! writers to use the word Sunna in reference 
to the Sunna of the Prophet only. 

Athar literally means imprint, relic or vesta^e that is inherited 
from the past. It is often used synonymously with hadith> both of 
which imply valid precedent, but athar is wider than hadith in that it 
includes all that is attributed to the Prophet, his Companions, Followers 
and other leading figures. However, some scholars of hadith, especially 

the non- Arabs from Khurasan and Persia, have reserved athur for the 
sayings and precedent of the Companions only. An equivalent term to 
athat\ which is commonly employed, is khabar mawquf^ that is, what a 
Companion has indicated to be a part of the Sunna but whose chain 
of imad docs not reach the Prophet himself? 

Hadith Qtidsh This is a variety of hadith in which the Prophet 
speaks to his community and relates what he says directly to God Most 

I [igh. I Judith Qudft (also known as I Judith Ffihi and f Judith Rah haul) 

is thus distinguished from at- Hadith ai-Nahawh or hadith of the 
Prophet, in that the speaker in the former is God Most High whereas 

in the latter it is rhe Prophet himself. When the Prophet says, for 
example that "God Most High said" and in what follows there are also 
parts which read such as "O my servants {yd ibadTf* — the question 

arises as to whether this should be regarded as part of the Qur'an or 

of the hadith of the Prophet. Some have said such hadith partially 

resembles the Qur'an and it also partakes in hadith. It is called Hadith 

Qtttisl because the speech is attributed to God Most High wherein the 
Prophet simply acts as a carrier of the divine message. Although the 
word li auds" in the Qur'an has been used in reference to the Archangel 

Gabriel (cf. ai-N T ahU 16:102) qudst in the present context is used in its 
literal sense which conveys the sense of purity and holiness in reference 
to God Most High. But even so there is a difference between Hadith 
Qitdst and the Qur'an, which is that the Qur'an is the speech of God 

that is conveyed to the Prophet by the Archangel Gabriel in i he form of 

manifest mtky (wahy $ahir) in the words of God t whereat* the words of 
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Haditk Qud$l%xt those of the Prophet himself and they are not revealed 
in the form of mahy zdhit, but revealed to him through inspiration of 
idea and concept. 



The words of the Prophet do not com 
ranking: as the text of the Qur'an. This als 
Qiir'an, but not the Hadith 
prayers, or any other sahlh that a Muslim performs. It is a requirement 



4 m w mm r_ 



1 QttdsJ. A total of just over 100 Qtahi hadith have 
been transmitted and there are some hadith collections that consist 




ively of this type of hadith. The early ulanuV (s&Iaj) usually 
opened the Hadith Qttdsi w i i h a phrase such as "qala Itasiil Allah jhna 
yarnn 'an raf>bik" (the Messenger of God said while reporting from 
God). But the scholars of the later period (khataj) substituted this by 



the typical sratemcnt quia Allaktt tu'dld fi 




)d Most High said in what the Messenger of God narrated from 



be illustrated as follows; 



L God Most High said: O My servants! I have forbidden injustice 
unto Myself and also prohibited it to you. So do not be unjust 
amongst \ o u r sel v c s . 

^1 I^Ufe \j i Jbu M 










■ 

4 




U 




2, Sometimes a hadith Qiidst is merged into a hadiih nahawiy as 



in the following example 




deeds of the progeny of Adam are multiplied, the good deeds 
are multiplied ten-fold upwards to seven hundred limes, God 

Most High said except for fasting, for this is for Mc alone and I 
reward it Myself It is for My sake that My servant abandons his 





e and food. One who fasts experiences two joys, 





en he opens his fast and ihe other when he meets Me, 



J! 





it Ail J*e- JS 
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From the viewpoint of its authenticity, hadith Qjulst is measured 
by the same criteria as any other hadith, and it may thus be classified as 
Sound, Fair or Weak, just as it may be classified as elevated {Marju ), 
suspended, or broken {Mawquf\ Maqtu*') and also as Mutamatir or 
Akad. This is also indicative of a difference between hadith Qudsi and 
the Qur'an in that the text of the Quran is authentic beyond question, 
all of which is Muiawaiir, whereas this is not the case with most of 
the hadith QudsV 





At-Rimaya ma'l-Diraya (Transmission and Meaning) 

Riwaya (lit. reporting or narration), refers to transmission of 
and the soundness and continuity or otherwise of its Lwdd, and also 
the manner in which the hadith was received, retained and deliv 
or subjected to validation and impugnment, etc., without looking into 
the meaning and implications of tire text of hadith. Dirdya on the 
other hand is concerned with the truth, meaning and message of the 
hadith, and the law or ruling that is conveyed by the text- To establish 



the accuracy of the text of hadith is naturally the end- result of the 
enquiry over the transmission and meaning, Rimdya and diraya are 
therefore not separate from one another as they both seek to establish 
the authenticity of hadith and accuracy of its message. 



Satutd) hnady Musnad 

Literally ^samicT means a pillar or support, and in reference to hadith ii 
refers to all the individuals and persons who transmitted hadith from 
the Prophet and then from one another until it reaches us. Aiusnid, 
which is the acrive participle of the same root word (snudda) refers to the 
individual narrator that is included in the sanad, whereas isndd, which 
is the verbal noun of the same root refers to the chain of transmission 
of hadith and it is, in this sense, synonymous with sanad. Adusmd is thus 
the carrier of hadith and it is synonymous with rami (narrator), ''fondd* 
is sometimes used to signify the activity that is involved in attributing 



the hadith to its narrators in every generation, 



'Musnad* \\ 


rttich is the passive particip1< 


$ of Xanadu refer s to kulfth 


mi is support! 


id by a chain of tninsmissior 


i or tfft/iW. According in i he 



preferable view, the chain of transmission in Musnad is also connected 
from beginning to end all the way back to the Prophet. It is a hadith, 
in other words* that is both Muttasil (connected) and Marju* (elevated). 
Musnad as such precludes hadith with a broken isndd or one that does 
not reach the Prophet himself. Musnad in other words, precludes 
Mawifilf (suspended), Mursa! and disconnected (gkayr muttasil) hadith. 
To say that the isnad of Musnad hadith is connected all the way means 
that every narrator therein heard or received it through a valid method 
of reception from his teacher or shaykh. Musnad is not synonymous 
with Marju in that every Musnad is a Marju but every Marju does 
not necessarily qualify as Musnad. Al-Hakim al-NIsaburi also adds rhat 
the imad of Musnad must also be clear of tad lis or hidden ambiguity 
thai causes doubt about its reliability, 

Although some hadith scholars have equated Marfu 1 ' with 
Musnady it is a weak opinion. This is because Marju'' can also include 
disconnected hadith which cannot therefore qualify as Musnad* 

Al-Matn 

Literally main means support. Tt is the verbal noun of mat ana which 
means strengthening or fortifying something s and in this context it 

refers to a hadtth that is supported by a text. Main refers to the text 

or bodv of hadith and it is used in contradistinction with isnad . which 

- 

is a different aspect of providing support for haMttu namely, through 

a chain of transmission. 

Ranking and Titles of Hadith Scholars {alqab al-muhaddithin) 

The ^ultniuV have identified a number of ranks in the accomplishment 
and erudition of hadith in m ascending order, beginning with the 
musnid* as follows; 

a. Humid (the active participle of isnad) refers to a person who 

■St 

engages himself in the transmission of hadith and this is acceptable 

even if he has tittle knowledge either of the isnad or the meaning that 
is conveyed by the bad nh» Sometimes the term wubtadV (novice) is 
used as an equivalent, \ step more advanced to AUmtid is the \alib til- 
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hadith (lit. seeker of hadith}, an expression which is used in reference 
to a student of hadith who engages himself in acquiring knowledge of 
the riwdya, diraya and other aspects of usul ai-hadtlh. 



b. Mukaddilh (learned in hadith); This title is given to one who 



knows the strengths and weaknesses both of the isnad and the text of 



the hadith and hidden defects («/- Hut) therein. A muhadditk is also 
cxDected to be familiar with the six renowned collections of hadith 




and has, it is said, committed to memory at least one thousand aha, 
from the six collections, 1 

c Hafiz: Literally retentive of memory or a memoriser, one who 
has committed to memory all the iSVtf/j/Sound ahadith and cites it 
from memory when the occasion arises. The term refers to one who 



possesses wider knowledge of hadith than that of a muhaddith. A 
Hafiz is a person who is well-informed about the conditions of the 
transmitters and isnad and can evaluate reliability or weakness of the 

- 

narrators of hadith in every generation just as he can ascertain strength 
and weakness in the ijtihad of other scholars. He is knowledgeable of 
rhe terminology of hadith and can ascertain nuances of expression 
in hadith literature with regard especially to narrators of hadith. A 
Hafiz conveys a reference to memory, which is naturally important, 
and even if recourse is made to writing and written record, the role 
of committing to memory is still emphasised. Some 'ulami* have 
specified that a hafiz is expected lo have committed to memory 100,000 
ahadith and some have said even more, whereas others have mentioned 



a minimum of 20,000 ahadith. But it is suggesfed ? rightly perhaps, that 



these specifications have to some extent been dictated by the prevailing 





+ ■ 





With 



and other aids to memory, and use of computer, the requirements 
may be open to adjustment, for it would otherwise be difficult to find 
people who would qualify for these requirements** It would be equally 



untenable to say that no one would qualify, Such a conclusion would 
be patently false as it is certain that people of great standing in the 
knowledge of hadith existed in the past as they also continue to exist. 
It would thus be advisable fof us to attach greater credibility to the 
knowledge and insight, to diraya, rather than to nwdya^ in our own 

times. For rhe iilU:s I hat Wftte specified in the pus! nroy not even be 



accurate to apply after the compilation and documentation of hadith 
on a massive scale. What is important now is to carry the meaning and 
message of those evaluative designations and not be too specific perhaps 
on their quantitative specifications, which might in any case, have been 
mentioned for the sake of emphasis rather than literal application. 

Would it not be taxing for any one person to memorise hundreds of 

thousands of ahddith with their isndds? What we are saying here also 
applies to the next two ranks, namely of Hujja and Hakim. 

d. Hujja: literally proof, and it refers to a degree of erudition 
in hadith that ranks above that of the hdfiz. Hujja thus refers to a 
person whose knowledge of hadith is comprehensive and insightful in 
addition, that is, to possessing the necessary qualifications of a hdjiz. 

Home have specified committing to memory for a FJujja of 300,000 
ahadith together with their imdds. 

e. Hakim. Hakim signifies the highest degree of erudition in hadith 
which is all-round and comprehensive and comprises a high level of 
competence in hadith in all of its various branches such as al-jarh 
wa H-ta Ml, Hat al-/mdtth y gharib al-hadlth % the abrogator and abrogated 

and so forth. A hakim is also described as one who has committed to 

* 

mm u«n nil the reporied hadith on record togcilu-r uiih their width 

in ill I the Sahth as well as the Hasan and Da if categories and can 
distinguish and isolate the fabricated or mawdif from other ahddith. 

These were some of the basic terms in Aiustalah al-Hadiik, which 
arc by no means exhaustive, The various classifications of hadith in 
the three varieties of SahtL Hasan and Ddty as well as their sub- 
varieties into a much larger range and, of course, Mutamdtir^ Mashhtir 

■ 

and Akad also fall within the purview of Mmtalah al-Hatfith. These 

are not discussed here as they will be addressed in their appropriate 

contexts in i lie various sections of this book. What follows next is an 
extension basically of hadith terminology, or Aiuslalah al-Hadiih. I 
continue first with the classification of hadith into Sound, Fair and 
Weak (Safytfa Hasan^ and Da (/ respectively), whereas the section that 
follows ail dresses a variety of other cjassili cations ranging from elevated 
{Mar/It 1 ), to suspended {JAmvqdj), solitary (Fard)> strong { % Aziz) to 

Mhiawaftr and ^^^md^m «kH 




ALTHOUGH the Prophet, peace be on him, has in 
principle encouraged diffusion of ihe knowledge of his teachings and 
Sunm, he has in the meantime warned the believers in such terms: 
"If anyone tells a lie about me intentionally, let him be sure of his 
place in the Hell rire*V In another hadith he is reported to have 
said: "If anyone speaks of a hadith in my name while knowing that 
[ have not said it, he is a liar 11 * 2 These and similar other warnings 
influenced the Companions and subsequent generations of Muslims 
to exercise caution in the transmission of hadith. The Companions 
w«e consequently careful not to narrate hadith of which they were 
doubtful. Instances are on record to show that the Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs were careful, and often solicited evidence, to clarify doubt in 
the rendering and transmission of hadith, Quoted in support of taking 
a cautious approach to the verification of hadith was also the Qur'anic 
ay a addressing the believers "when a transgressor (fasiq) comes to you 
with news, then investigate (its veracity) so that people are not afflicted 
with adversity due to ignorance and then you regret what you have 
done" (al-Hu jurat, 49:6). What is emphasised here is to investigate 
and verify reports in all cases especially when they are conveyed by 
persons of compromised integrity. Do not y in other words, dismiss such 
reports prior to investigation and out of ignorance. Since hadith that 
is reported from the Prophet fails within the purview of this directive, 
taking an inquisitive approach toward hadith was thus justified. 

Another Qur'anic passage that is quoted in this context is 
the one which validates the toitimony of two persons for pfixii' of 
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unsubstantiated claims (al-Baqara, 2:282). Narration and transmission 
of hadith are no less important than testimony and they are both 
accepted only from upright and trustworthy individuals. Owing to 

the great sensitivity of this matter, some 'ulama 1 went so tar as to say 

that intentional propagation of lies in the name of hadith amounted to 
disbelief {kufr) and validated the death punishment for its perpetrator/ 

The spread of hadith to the remote parts of the Islamic domain is also 
known to have given rise to apprehensions on the part of the L uluma" 
over error and distortion in hadith, which is why they began to address 
the problem by recourse to rigorous criticism of the reliability of the 
narrator of hadith and the textual accuracy of his reports. A separate 
branch of hadith studies, known as al-jarh ma %ta { dil (impugnment and 
validation - also known as naqd al-hadtth) was developed as a result and 
numerous writers contributed to the growth of interest and literature in 
this field/ This branch of the hadith studies is concerned mainly with 
the reliability or otherwise of the transmitters of hadith and compiles 
information which either proves them as upright and reliable, or else 

weak and unreliable. Ever since the time of the Companions scholars have 

c 

continued ro contribute to the development of al-jarh wal-tti <ilL 

A number of prominent Companions, including Abu Bakr, Tlmar 

b. at-Khattab, £ AH b, Abi Jalita, 'Abd Allah b, 'Abbas (d. 96 H), Anas 



b. Malik (d. 93), Ubada b. al-Samit, and A'isha as well as scholars 
among the tabi un, such as Sa id b. Jubay r (d. 95), Sa id b. al-Musayyib 
(d. 99) al-Sha bi (d, 104 H) and Ibn Sirin (il 1 10) are associated with 

the development of this branch of the hadith and they are known to 
have spoken concerning the reliability of reports by individuals, whom 
they have either approved or disapproved. But works of scholarship 
on the subject were not written until the third century hijra. Yahya b. 
Ma 'In (d, 233 H), Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241 H) and c Ali h al- 
Madlni (d, 234) were the early pioneers who wrote on the subject and 
then almost all I he leading Imams of hadith including al-Bukhari (d. 

256)j, Muslim, Abu Dawud and al-Nasa'i have to their credit written 
one or more I ks on (he biographies hadtih irunsm triers and their 

works and thus contributed to the development of al-jarh nw'I-ta^dti 
during the third century, i* 

j — 

A comprehensive work on al jttrh \m V in Ml is Kilub m-Talmt/dl ul- 

Kabh oi Ibn Sa'il nMSuhn aUBtirl fd, 230 1 1) in 15 volumes in which 
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the author compiled biographies of over 4,000 narrators of hadith. Due 
to the growth of literature, some writers specialised their works either 
to al-jark (impugnment) or to al-ta*dil (validation) and many others 



addressed both as two sides of the same coin. There were also works 
that only focused on the transmitters of thesis famous collections, and 

w 

some only on the narrators of al-Bukhari, or of Muslim and so forth. 
Al-Bukhari himself wrote three books on the subject of al-jar/i tpa'l- 
la "dilj one of which is entitled Al-Du*afa* wal-Matrukln (the weak and 




and compiled information on a much larger number of 
narrators. More recent works of authority on the subject included the 
four-volume Mizdn at-f* tidal by Shams al-Dln Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Dhahab! (d. 748 H) which compiled data on (1 1,053) individuals, and 
Hafiz Ibn Hajar al- c AsqaIani's (d. 852), Lisdn al- Mizdn in six volumes 
containing data on (14,343) hadith transmitters. 1 Works of scholarship 



that emerged after the third century generally followed and upheld the 
conclusions of the early pioneers of this discipline. The early scholars 
also tend to fare better on the scale of validation and reliability than 
their successors in the subsequent generations. 

The ulama* are not unanimous in their assessment of the character 
and qualifications of the transmitters of hadith. While some like Yahva 



b. Ma in (d, 233), and Yahya b. Sa id al-Qattan (d, 198 H) were strict in 



their assessment of the reliability of narrators, others like Abu c Isa al- 
Tirmidhl and al-Hakim al-Nisaburi (d. 405 H) were not so strict, while 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241), al-Bukhari (d. 256) and Muslim (d. 261) 
were considered to be moderate. Hence their respective assessments of 



(he various narrators tend to vary. The SunnI and Shi i scholars have^ 
moreover, taken different approaches to the reliability of narrators 
of hadith, There are also differences that emanate from ijtihad. The 



tradition ists (a hi al-haditfc) have, rightly or wrongly, discredited some 
^ulama among the Rationalists (ahl al-ra'y) because of their differential 
approaches to ijtihddS 1 

assassination of the Caliph 'Uthman and the ensuing civil war 






veen the Caliph and Mu'awiya in the year 41 hijra is widely 



known to have marked the beginning of forgery in hadith primarily 
for political purposes of crediting or discrediting a certain individual 



party or doctrine. This nam rally led to greater restrictions and a more 







dissemination and transmission of li.nliih. 
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With regard to ascertaining the textual accuracy of hadith, the 

iff 

principal tool that the ultima' applied was comparison and cross- 
examination. By gathering all the hadith on a certain subject and other 

data relating to time> place and particular individuals and then carefully 
comparing the relevant parts with one another, the ' ultima 7 were able to 
evaluate the accuracy of hadith and reliability of their reporters. Some 
of the methods that were applied were as follows; 

1, Comparison between the ahadith of the different students of one 
scholar. 

2, Comparison between the statements of a single scholar at different 
times. 

3, Com pari sail between oral recitation and written documents. 

4, Comparison between the hadith and the relevant text of the 

Qur'an, 

To give an illustration, Yahya b. Ma In (158-233 AH) tried to 
authenticate the written work on hadith of Hammad b. Salama of Basra 

■ i * 

(d. 167), and this took him to Basra where he checked the text with 
many of Hammad's students (18 students altogether) and then said in 

a conversation to one of them (Musa h. Isma f il) that Hammad made 

mistakes and his students added some more to his, and that he wanted 
to distinguish who made which mistakes. Ibn Ma ( in tried to identify 
the source of the mistakes through comparison and cross reference: if 
all the students of Hammad had made the same error, Hammad was the 
likely source, but if they differed in making the same error, the error 
was likely to have originated with the student himself. Ihn Mam's 
enquiry also enabled him, in addition to identifying the specific errors, 
to ^rade the various students of Hamrnad and determine their accuracy 
in reporting, 7 

Both Imams, Muslim and his teacher al-Bukhart, have authored 
separate works on hadith criticism. In a hadith that Muslim has 
investigated, Ibn Abbas reported that on one occasion he prayed 
alone behind the Prophet and started to stand on "his leftside, but the 
Prophet turned him, to change sides from his left to his right side. 
This incitlrni was then reported by the scholar Yazid b. AbT Zinad, 
from Kurayb, from ibn 'Abbas stating that Ibn 'Abbas stood on the 
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right side of the Prophet and he was then made to stand on the left 
side. There was obviously an error. So Imam Muslim gathered all the 
statements of the students of Kurayb, and then he collected all the 
statements oflbn c Abbas and established that lbn 'Abbas had changed 
sides from the left to the right, not vice versa. Then he compared 
this with other reports by the Companions who had prayed with the 
Prophet when alone, and found out that Yazid b. Abi Zinad had made 
a mistake.* 

Whenever the reliabilitv of the badith transmitter is questioned 
and a probing is attempted into his character and knowledge, two 
possibilities are envisaged, one of which is that the available evidence 
supports his reliability and uprightness. This is referred to as to Vi/, 
or proving someone to be upright and adf The other possibility is 
to establish by evidence that the transmitter is unreliable, or that his 
uprightness and addla is unproven, This is referred to as al-jarh which 
literally means wounding. The methods by which al-jarh is invoked 
and established are more rigorous than what is usually required in 
in dll\ The tdama* of haclith have often confirmed the transmitter of 
hadlth to be acceptable and upright without actually inquiring into 
the detailed grounds of their conclusions. To establish the reliability 
of a person may be due to numerous reasons which may be difficult 
to elaborate. For otherwise the validator {mu di!) may be saying things 
such as "he did not do this, did not tell a lie, he did do such and 
such" and the list may become lengthy. Yet vilidation, or la 7/?/, is 
not accepted if it is too vague. Thus if a validator does not identify 
the narrator and simply writes that "a reliable person informed me./ 1 
it is not enough, although according to a minority view, this may be 
acceptable from a prominent scholar. 

As for the question whether validation or impugnment is acceptable 
from only one > or from a minimum of two persons, there is an opinion 
to the effect that like testimony in judicial disputes, the minimum 
requirement here too is affirmation by two persons. But the correct 
view is that jarh or t a* till can both be proven by the affirmation of 
one person. 

As for the terminology that is used in f^dilf some l nlama\ 
including lbn al-Salah and lbn AbT Hatirn al-RazI (d, 327 I f), have 

used slightly different expressions to the six that are listed below, If 



someone approves of a narrator in words such as ^thiqa* or "mutqirC 
(reliable, firm), his report is acceptable. Approval is also indicated by 
words such as K ikabtom 7 hujjatutf (proof, strong evidence), and even 
more so if words such as 'ha/iz'' and ^da.hiC (retentive, unwavering) 



are used. These expressions indicate the first degree of taMl, whereas 



expressions such as < &aduq* and "sdiih ql-haHtft (fit to be a hadith 
narrator) and K la-~b(i$a bihi > (no objection) tend to come next.* 

Impugnment, or al-jarh, is also verified by the use of terms and 
expressions as will presently be discussed. In the case of jark^ it is 



necessary, as already noted, that a reference is made to the grounds 
or causes oi' jarlj. People tend to vary in their assessment of what they 
may regard to be a valid ground af Jaffa but even here, there has been a 
tendency toward avoidance of detail in specifying the grounds of at-jarh. 
The 'ulamiV have often made brief statements that "so and so is weak 




in 



and the like without giving much detail. 



Urief comments of this type often fell short of explaining or specifying 
the grounds of jar fa but they succeeded nevertheless in casting doubt 
on the reliability of their subjects. 1 " Hadith critics are also noted for 
ving paid attention to what may be called profane muhuhdt, such 
as indulgence in jokes, eating on public thoroughfares, playing 





L'SS, 



listening to music, or playing a musical instrument. It is known that a 
narrator's indulgence in musk and chess hardly failed to disqualify him 



from being a narrator of hadith. It is of interest to note that al-Khatib 



al-B*i Inladi has a chapter \n Al-Ktfay 



is not suitable nor valid to be considered as a ground for jar //." 

Pursuit of pernicious innovation {bid l a) and indulgence in 



a narrator of hadith became known for ihese, or known fur fraudulent 
dealings and dishonesty in financial transactions, his report did not 
fail to be downgraded or abandoned, 12 There has been a tendency on 



i he other hand of taking a lenient view of any weakness thai might 



have been noted concerning well-known figures whose uprightness 
had become common knowledge. The Wa/a, for example, of the 
leading Imams pf jurisprudence, al-Awza'i (d. 157), 
(d. 234), Yahya b. M$ l in (d. 233) and others wfl| takci 
was hardh, if ever, < i Ucstioned , Another tendency fo be nuied in i he 






discussion of af-jnrfa m*l-ta % M is that the higher links in ihe <■ 
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of transmission, who were closer to the source, were given greater 



credibility and recognition th;in the lower links, The scholars of hadith 



thus tended to scrutinise reports by their contemporaries or narrators of 
later generations more stringently compared to, for example, narrators 



who belonged to the t$Wun or even the idhi 

Yahya b. Ma^in has specified four qualities in a narrator of hadith, 
namely truthfulness, willingness to authenticate hadith, abandonment 




of pernicious innovations (af-bida ), and avoidance of grave sins {af- 
kaba'ir). As for the truthfulness of a narrator or his avoidance of sin, it 
is generally acknowledged that no one is totally clear of sin and if one 
w ere to require total probity, no one is likely to qualify. It is also agreed 



that hadith is not accepted from those who indulge in criminality and 
transgression. God Most High has ordained acceptance of reports by 
an upright person and rejection thereof b> a transgressor. 14 There are 
clear statements in the hadith of the Prophet on the identification of a 

er of sins into grave sins, but these ahfutuh are not exclusive. In 



n 




one hadith, the Prophet has warned the believers of seven devastating 
sins (al-$ay al-mubiqat). The Companions then asked as to what were 
they and the Prophet, peace be on him, said that they were "associating 
another deity with God, sorcery, slaying a life that God has made 
sacrosanct except in the cause of justice, usury, devouring the property 
of orphans, staying away from jihad^ and slanderous accusation of 



chaste women with zina. mi 



A 
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In another hadith on the same subject, it is provided that "the 



gravest of all sins before God on the Day of Resurrection is association 
with Him, slaying a believer without a just cause, escape from jihad in 



the way of God, and renunciation by one's parents 





■V* 






A similar hadith on the subject of grave sins adds one more, 



namely false testimony {shakadat al-zur). 11 To this list, the uiama' 
of hadith have added drinking, sodomy, fraud and other prescribed 
offences when they are proven by the testimony of two just witnesses." 1 
Anyone who has deliberately lied concerning a hadith or is involved in 
forgery is disqualified for ever and may never be admitted again even if 

i 

he repents and corrects himself." As for repentance from other major 
sins, it may qualify the repenter again when his sincerity an 
conduct becomes known and established beyond doubt 

When a reliable person narrates a hadith from an equally reliable 





person and then the latter denies it in definite expressions such as "1 



did not narrate it, or he lied,' 1 or the like, then there would be a clash of 
two decisive statements, one of affirmation and the other of negation. 
Negation prevails in this case and the hadith concerning affirmation is 
rejected. But if the teacher in question merely says "I do not recognise 
this, or I do not remember, 1 ' this does not amount to impugnment and 
i he hadith is also not rejected because of it. 21 

When someone narrates a hadith arid subsequently forgets what 
he narrated, this does not amount to impugnment of himself and the 
hadith he had narrated is also not affected by his forgetfulness. This is 
the position of the majority of the ultima* of hadith, with the exception 
of the Hanafis who have rejected a hadith on this very ground. This 
was the hadith of Sulayman b. Musa from al-Zuhri -'Urwa - Wisha 
from the Prophet: "When a woman concludes a marriage without the 
permission of her guardian, her nikah is null and void 






Ibn Jurayj has said concerning this hadith that he asked al-Zuhr 



i 




out it but he did not recognise the hadith. The correct view is, 
however, that of the majority as many learned authorities are known 
to have narrated a hadith and then forgot their earlier report. People 
do tend to forget and this by itself does not amount to impugnment 




f either the person or of the hadith he had narrated." 

As for a narrator who charges a fee for transmitting hadith, some 
m£ f of hadith have considered this as a ground of impugnment 
(hi ,»l Salah t:oiitiniu-d this and wrote that Ahmad h Hanbal and Abu 

■ t I i 

I hum al Kii/i have also held the sum* view. According to a iiiinori 
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view attributed to some scholars, including Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi, 
charging a fee in this case is like charging a fee for teaching the Qiir'an, 
which is not objectionable, especially for someone who may be in need 




of earning a fee. But even so, charging a fee for transmitting t 
of the Prophet is considered demeaning of the integrity and nmnVa 
of a person. 23 



The methods that were applied in hadith criticism were clearly 
focused on the reliability of the narrator. To accept a hadith according 
to the criteria of hadith criticism, it is not sufficient for the text to 



be accurate and sound but that it should also be transmitted by an 
upright adl person of undisputed credibility. The issue at stake is not, 



c 



in other words, the narrator's accuracy and care in receivings retaining 
and then transmitting the hadith but also his upright character and 
add In. Individual narrators naturally varied in their abilities and 
attitudes. To ascertain these, the *ulamd* developed a set of criteria that 
enabled the grading of hadith transmitters initially on the binary scale 
of impugnment ai-jarh and validation al-tu^ltf, each of which were 
then sub-divided into six sub-headings, or ranks, known respectively 
as the grades of validation mardttb al-ia dtl, and grades of impugnment 



maratih al-jarh. There were attempts at the use of uniform terminology 
for grading purposes^ which tended to vary somewhat in the works 
of various authors and it has evidently taken time for a measure of 
uniformity to develop. Ibn Hajar al- Asqalam (773-852 H) has rendered 
the relevant terminology as follows: 



1. The Companions who stand at the highest point on the scale of 




2. Thiqdt Ddbilun: Unwaveringly trustworthy, accepted beyond 



question. 

3. Thiqdt: trustworthy and retentive, inspiring confidence. 

4. Saduq: truthful (the word mutqin is sometimes used by other 
writers as an e 




5. Saduq yahlm: truthful but prone to making mistakes. 



6. Maqbul: accepted; occasionally the phrase in-ska* Allah (God 



willing) is added. What it means is that there is no proof why his 
report should not be accepted. The word tayyin (of little weight) 
is also occasionally used. ^ 



Al-Nawawi and Ibn al-Salah h 





t scale in a 



descending order of probity, each of which consists of several terms. The 




rank is identified by the following six terms: thiqa (trustworthy), 

mutqin (firm), thahtun (of proven record), hujja (proof), adlun hdfizun 



(upright and retentive), and ddbitun (retentive), The second rank is 
Identified by saduq (truthful), mahal at-sidq (inclined to truth), la ba'sa 




i (no objection). These three terms imply a second ranking next 
to the six terms above as they do not indicate the retentiveness (<?/- 
tiabt) quality of the narrator. The third rank of probity is identified 
by the use of the term shaykkfm. that is an acceptable transmitter but 
that one may need to look into his report and not to readily accept it. 
This is equivalent to saduq yahhn in al^Asqalani's terminology, which 



we earlier identified as truthful but prone to indulging in untruth 
(wahm) and making mistakes. The fourth and last rank in this scale is 
identified by the phrase salih al-hadith {fit to transmit hadith 
be verified). This is said to be equivalent to the last point, that is saduq \ 




or matfbui in-shd' Allah in al-'Asqalani's terminology." 

The probity ( attain) of a person is established by his good 

reputation and acceptance of his hadith by the alamo" and scholars, 
or when the latter speak well of the narrator, praise him, and express 
confidence in his work. Leading figures such as Imams Malik, Shafi'l 



and Ibn 1 lanbal, Sufyan al-Thawn, Yahya b. Ma in, AH al-Madini 

and many others have established a reputation of addla to an extent 
that they stand beyond questioning and challenge* Many of them have 
in turn spoken well of the work of others or else have impugned and 



denounced them as being unreliable. J * 




six grades of impugnment or al-jarh are: 
1. Majhul al-hal: whose integrity is unknown, but there is nothing 



negative about him. As a general rule, obscurity (jak&fa) is 



overruled when two upright individuals are known to have 
accepted the report of one who would otherwise be classified as 
majhul al-hal. The word mmtur (hidden) is occasionally employed 






equivalent. 



) 2/ Da t 

* * 


'/: wcttk, in the s 


ense that no scholar f 


ms given him any credit 


and 


some have open 


\y spoken agninsi hiir 


i. 
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3. Majhiih unknown, obscure, no more than one person has narrated 
from him, and the person has little to his credit that can be 

said. 

4. Matruki abandoned, mainly because someone reliable has 
discredited him, The abandoned person also fails to qualify the 



prerequisites ol uprightness. 

5. Muttaham bi'i-kadkih: accused of lying and forgery. 

6. Khadhdhab (liar), or madela 1, (forger). 



Al-Nawawi uses a four-point scale of evaluation that implies 
degrees of weakness in the trustworthiness of a narrator. The first of 
these is layyiti al-hadtth (of little weight) which does not necessarily 
imply that the hadith is totally rejected yet it does imply impugnment 
of a type that represents a blemish in uprightness Cadala) of the 
person concerned, The second expression is faysa bi-(jannyyin (not 
strong by any means) which is a degree below foyyin, yet hadith 
narrated by this type may still be considered and upheld subject to 
verification. This is followed by da tf ah ha tilth (weak in the narration 
of hadith) which is a degree below that of laystt bi~qawiyyin y yet still not 
totally rejected. And lastly, the terms matruk al-kaiUth (aban 
wahi (careless, superficial) and kadkdhab (liar). When these arc used 
in the impugnment of a narrator, his hadith is totally rejected and 





These grades were mostly followed by earlier scholars, but some 

j 

^k. Ji ■ _ m. m J ■ Hi wm M MB Ai . m mi 



works of 




e scholars of later ages. Many have used additional expressions 




an 




ani have often 



used different terms for grading but were generally assiduous in theii 



assessment. 21 



Should there be conflicting information concerning; a 






hadiih, some of which qualifies him to he reliable and the rest does 

not, the evidence on al-jarjk takes priority over the evidence on al- 
ta^diL But if the negative evidence only relates to an earlier part of the 



b 



and reliable, then his narration 



that in situations of uncertainty such as this, greater at tent ion will h< 
paid to the grounds/reasons that are given for impugnment rather that 
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validation- Although the evidence in support of al-jarh takes priority 
over that of al-ta dil, but if the number of validators exceed those 
of impugners, then validation may take priority over impugnment. 
The safer position, as Ibn al-Salah points out, is still the first one, 

m 

which is supported by the majority, namely thai jarh takes priority 
over ta^diir* 

When a reliable person reports from another reliable person and 
later denies it himself or overrules what he had earlier reported T this is 
not exactly a form of jarh but the effect is similar in that two positions, 
one positive and the other negative have come about, and the latter 
therefore takes priority over the former. Forgetfulness is also not a form 
of jarh and therefore one who forgets what he has reported earlier and 
denies it because of forgetfulness - this does not invalidate the hadfth 
according to the majority, except for a group of the Hanafis who do 
consider this as a form of impugnment. The correct view here is thai 
of the majority as instances are noted when prominent scholars have 
forgotten Ijadhh, or comments on its narrator, which they had earlier 
rendered or confirmed. 

The * ultima have differed as to the admissibility of impugnment 
and validation without any reference to the grounds thereof Whereas 
some have considered specification of the grounds necessary in both 
validation and impugnment, others maintain this ro be a requirement 
of validation but not of impugnment. According to yet another view, 
specifying rhe cause or ground of one's assessment is necessary in 
impugnment but not in validation. The correct view is that explanation 
of causes is not a requirement in validation but it is of impugnment. 
Impugnment is thus unacceptable without a clear reference to its cause 
simply because people tend to differ as to what they may or may not 
consider to be a ground for impugnment. This view is upheld by Ibn 
Ma 'in, Ibn al-Salah, and al-Nawawi among others, whereas al-Khatib 
al-J3aghdiiiIi has identified it as the madhhab of a!l the leading scholars 
of hadith. 1 1 is thus unacceptable to judge a narrator to be weak, or 
unreliable, without explaining the ground of his weakness, 1 " 

Ibn Hajar it-* A sqftl ;! n i has held that impugnment without 
ex pi. mation is unacceptable concerning a person who is considered 
Upright by even a single learned scholar of hadiih, I'broncea person 

Is validated lu- retain . that <|tialiltafttion unless it is set aside byelcat 



evidence, It is generally known that the leading Imams of hadith do not 

validate nor impugn a person unless they are assured of the grounds of 

their assessment. This is also confirmed by al-Dhahabi who went on 



record to sav that "never have two learned scholars of hadich validated 



a weak narrator nor have they impugned a reliable one." 






"ho quoted both al-Dhahabi and Ibn Hajar has observed that Ibn 
yajar's position represents a mature stage of developments in hadith 

sciences on this. 11 

Moreover, validation is unacceptable even from a reliable authority 



without naming of the person concerned. Thus if a reliable figure 
narrates hadith from "a trustworthy person {cl-ihiqaT whom he does 
not mention by name, his validation is not acceptable, as it is possible 

that the same person is not considered trustworthy by someone else 
who might know of a ground of impugnment concerning the same 
r'nious • * Narration of hadith from a person by an upright 




narrator without mentioning that person's name does not amount 



to validation (ta dil) either. An exception to this is made, however, 
concerning well-known authorities who are known to have narrated 



hadith only from reliable persons. 11 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether impugnment and 
validation is acceptable from only one person or two. Those who 



maintain that two persons constitute the necessary minimum to 
establish an assessment on one side or the other do so by analogy to the 

testimony of wi tnesses. The correct view is, however, that impugnment 




validation by one person is acceptable in the narration of hadith, 

a view which has prevailed among the ^u/ama* of hadith. 14 

When a reliable person narrates hadith from someone whom he 
has mentioned by name, this by itself docs not amount to validation 
of the person so named, although some have held that it does amount 



to validation. The correct position is, however, the first one, for it is 



impermissible in principle to narrate hadith from a person who may 
not pass the test of probity Cadita) and narration by itself does not 



establish his *adala? % 




ong the grounds of impugnment that some scholars have listed 
are (1) attribution of lies and false reports to the Prophet and narrating 
something from him which no reliable person has verified; (2) suspicion 

of King cs|HvialK rouci'i'mng suimoiit' w I »<■ has .1 it-putannu <>l u-lling 
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even if he is not specifically known to have lied concern tng a hadith; 



know n 



{ghaJL 



IS 





c of unbelief (kufr); (6) when one 
inary indulgence [mahm) contrary 



to truth; (7) disagreement with reliable authorities and narrators; 





so rial 



o uprightness; 



(9) advocacy of pernicious innovation (bid x a) consisring of views and 
beliefs that are contrary to well-known precedent owing to confusion 
and doubt hut not to hostility and arrogance; and (10) bad memory 
of the kind that gives rise to doubt whether the person is accurate or 
the opposite thereof. 3 " 

1th scholars are in agreement as to the permissibility of what 






may amount to backbiting {{tin bit) in the context of impugnment. 

ough ghlba is normally forbidden, it is permitted on grounds 
of necessity in this context, for it would otherwise be difficult to 
istinguish the truthful from the liar and the upright from the 
transgressor The same exemption from ghtba is granted, on the basis 
of general consensus {ijma*) with regard to witnesses before the courts 
of justice. The purpose in both cases is to protect the community 
against harm and to avail them of the best means that would uncover 



the truth and avert indulgence in falsehood and evil/ 7 

Validation and impugnment are only acceptable from persons who 
are knowledgeable of this subject to a degree that inspires confidence 
in their ability and insight. The person who validates or impugns 
narrators of hadith must be dedicated to truth and act in the capacity 




a judge of high integrity. The majority of hadith scholars have 



en men t 



even without any further explanation as to its grounds, but that such 
explanation is necessary in the event where impugnment is attempted 
a commoner ( c awm7). It is thus reported that when the Imam al- 
SharVi learned that someone had impugned another, he enquired into 




1G 




of his accu 




i 



: in a s 






aw the am 

as to what 




fllflC have to do with impugnment, to which the man replied that the 
urine would splash onto his i -lot lies and praying in such clothes became 



tionoblc, i \u Im.im then asked the man wh* ilwr he had acini 
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■ 



THE ^ulama* of hadith have designated Hisl al-hadith as 
a separate branch of hadith studies. The discussion here is primarily 

i ■ ■ ■ 

concerned with the study of defects of a less than obvious type in 
hadith. defects that often escape the naked eye in that they mav be 
present in a hadith even if the hadith appears to be otherwise intact, 1 
A defect ( v iHa) may relate either to isttad, such as elevating a suspended 
hadith (raf al-tnamquj) or connecting a disconnected hadith (itiisal 
al-mursal), or to the subject matter {main) such as a subtle change 
of a word, superfluous addition or insertion of words that do not 

Hi 

belong to the text, known as idraj, and insertion sometimes of one 
hadith into another (idkhdl hadith ft hadtth% or indeed the ilia may 

ivLitc to hi&fh ihe k-\j ;uh! i he isndii The defects mv often related 

to the i$nad and detecting them often begins with the verification of 

the manifest conditions of a suhth hadiih. A defect is often suspected 

* * * * r 

when there is something odd about the isnad, which may be due to its 
variance with other reports or criticism it might have invoked from 
others. The method that the ufama have applied in order to detect the 

K ifhi in hadiih is to look into all the relevant information concerning 

a particular hadith and ascertain discrepancies therein and then to 
verify the reliability or otherwise of the transmitter who comes under 
suspicion. The defects are often such that only the expert would be 
likely to detect them/ Al-Hakim al-Nisaburi (321-405 AH) has stated 
that the focus of attention in this branch of the hadith studies is noi 

■ 

on hadith which clearly Tails under (fat rejected [nmrdMd) category, nor 

is impuimiiu'iii Udj/trft) ol eoiu. ro to '//.// {ill Ittidtthh for .i trjirlcd 



hadith is usually set aside and abandoned. Rather, in l ilal al-hadlth 
one often looks into the works of reliable narrators who might have 
themselves failed to notice the defect in the hadith thev have narrated, 
t Ilal al-hadlth basically looks into the retentiveness, comprehension, 
and knowledge (al-hifz, a I fakm, ai-ma^rifa) of the qualified narrators 
of hadith. 11 Because of its sensitivity and refinement, the ulama of 
hadith have often considered 1 Hal al-hadlth as the most mciiculous 
and worthwhile of all the hadith sciences, and one who masters it is 
often compared to a keen craftsman who can distinguish the pure from 
the adulterated by dent of valuable experience. 4 To illustrate this, it 
is noted that when the tsndd of a hadith combines transmitters from 

■ 

different places, such as when a Madmese transmits a hadith from one 
who resided in Kufa, this often gave rise to suspicion. 

The ulama' have spoken at length about ilal al-hadlttt and some 
have written specialised works on the subject. The focus is often on 
the skill, reliability, and knowledge of the narrators, their personal 
details, works, contacts and teachers. The earliest known work on 
V/fl/ al-had'tih is that of Yahya b. Ma 'in (158-233 II) bearing the title 
Al-Tarikh Wal-Ilal\ followed by Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal's (lfs4 241 
H), * Ilal at-haifith^Ai-* Ilal h\ Muhammad Ibn Isa al-Tirmidhi (209- 
279 H), and many others.' 

Numerous examples of defective hadith have been recorded. To 
give one or two brief examples, it is provided in a hadith, narrated by 
Yunus, from al-Zuhri, from Salini, from Ibn 'Umar from the Prophet 
who said: "One who captures one unit of the Friday or other prayers, 
has captured the whole". 

Abu Matim al-Razi has stated that this hadith is defective both 

■ ■ 

in respect of transmission and subject matter. The correct names in 
the chain of transmitters (from al-Zuhri upwards) are al-Zuhri, from 
Abu Salama, from Abu Hurayra, from the Prophet, and also the word 
"Friday" in the text is superfluous. The correct rendering of the text 
therefore is "Whoever captures one rak l a of (a congregational) prayer 
has captured (all of) it". 

The defect (ilia) of this hadith has thus been located in both the 
subjei i matter and the istutd* 

Another example of a defective hadith is as follows: Abu Abd 
\ I lali Muh-nnniiul renuried iromAbmad b. Muhammad b. *Isa-AbO 
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Hudhayfa - Zuhayr b. Muhammad b. Uthman b- Sutayman - from 
his father who heard the Prophet, peace be on him, reciting the Sura 
al-Tiir in the Maghrib prayer (this is contrary to normal practice 
of silent recitation). AI-NlsSburi has identified three defects in this 
hadith: firstly that Uthman *s last name is "Ibn Abi Sulayman", and 
not w 'Uthman Ibn Sulayman", second that 'Uthman reported it "from 
Nan* b. Jubayr, from his father", and third that Sulayman's father did 
not hear anything from the Prophet as he never saw the Prophet. 7 
Hidden defects of this kind are not infrequently found in the works 
of even senior scholars who often discuss a hadith without noticing 
the defects therein. It is always recommendable for the transmitter 
and critic to expose and explain any hidden defect that they know 
in a hadith. Al-Hakim al-Nisabur! identified ten different varieties 

■ i 

of V/a/, which will presently be reviewed, but has in the meantime 
mentioned that he only mentioned some varieties, or grounds, of ilal 
and that in realitv the wavs in which ilia can find its wav to a hadith 
cannot be exclusively enumerated nor defined. But the ulama' have not 
neglected the subject and most of these have, in fact, been identified 
and exposed from early times by scholars such as Abd al-Rahman 
b. Abi Hatim al-Razf (d. 327 H), 7/*/ al-Hadith y and All b. { Umar 
al-Daraqutni (d. 385), At- Hal al-Warida Jl'l-A hadith &l-Nahafpi)tya % 
and many others. The ^ulamd* of liadith have also considered certain 
work's such as the three collections of al-Tabaranl, namely, Al-Kabtr^ 
Al-A&Silty and At-Sagklr, Daraqutnfs work Al-Afrdd, compilations of 
hadith by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and Abu Nu aym al-Isfahani's H'tfyat 
al-Awliyd* ma Tabaqdt al-Asfiyd l to contain many a weak hadith and 
should therefore not be relied upon/ 

To illustrate a defect that relates onlv to the text or main, one 
may refer to a hadith, recorded by ftl-Bukhari, in which the Prophei 
said in response to some news that had broken out in Madina that 
considerable wealth had arrived from the collection of poll-tax {jizya) 
in Bahrain, The following day when the Prophet ended his morning 
prayer in congregation, the attendants had apparently expected an 
announcement over the distribution of those assets. The Prophet then 
said: * f m- tflp nfc 



By God! I da not fear poverty for you. I only fear that when this 




world ™o v ,vu T „ u > 





came before you, it may distract y:m from the right paih, just as i( 
distracted them [fb-tulkikum kamd al hat hum). 



In another version of the same hadith the last three words have 
been recorded as faiuhlikukum kamd ahlakathum (it will 
as it destroyed them).* 





It has been suggested that a Companion who mighi have been 



closer to rhe J'ntphet on that occasion had heard this phrase differently 
to the one standing a little farther away, as the cwo phrases sounded very 



similar and their meanings could also equally fit into the context, 



in 



For an example of an that is detected in the isndd t one may 
refer to a hadith narrated by Ya la h. *Ubayd al-Tanafusi, from Sufyan 




Thawri, from Amr b. Dinar, from Ibn Umar, from the Prophet 
The buver and seller have the ontion to (retract their agreement) 







Other scholars have reported the same hadith from the associates 



of Sufyan al- Thawri, including Abu Nu'aym al-Fadl b Daktn, 



Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Faryabi and Mukhlid b. Yazid. It has been 
discovered thai YV'M had mistakenly recorded Amr b + Dinar, instead 
of *Abd Allah b. Dinar. There is no defect in the text of the hadith, M 



Another example of *il!a in the iw&4 is the hadith narrated by 

Musa b. Uqba, from Stlhayl b. Abi Salih, from his hither, from Abu 
Hurayra that the Prophet^ peace be on him, said: "One who sits in a 

s speaks excessively, he should say before he leaves 





the meeting 'praise be to God, there is no god but Allah, I seek your 

recites this, God would grant him pardon 




AI- 






co nee nu im t 





Muslim visited his mentor, 

Imam al-Bukhati, and asked him concerning this hadith, to which the 



learned nl-Bukhari replied "it is an elegant hadtih and it is the only 



one thai I know of concerning this subject, except for the fact that it 
is defective (tm^litfj: Musa b. Ismail narrated it from Wuhayb, from 
SuhayL from Awn b. 'Abd Allah.., which means that the hadith in 




wo b. 'Abd Allah and not of the Mcsscng 
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of God. This is a preferable reading as it also appeals that Musi b 

^ I ( 

'Uqbii has not actual I v heard it from Suhavl. 1 "' 



Moreover, al-Hakim al-Nls£buri also gives the following instances 
of defective (ma'liii) hadiths: 



a. where a mursal (disconnected) hadith is partially joined by a 

mmmul (complete isnad) hadith thus ending a mursal with a ntusnad. An 



example of this is the hadith narrated by Abu Quiaba that the Prophet 
said: "The most compassionate of my umma is Abu Bakr, and the mosi 



stringent in God's religion is *Umar; the most truly modest is 'Uthman; 
the most literate is Ubayy b. Ka'b; and the most knowledgeable on kalal 
and haram is Mu'adh b. Jabal. Verily cverv umma has a trustee and the 

trustee of this umma is Abu l Ubavda (b. al-Jarrah)." 



The larger part of this hadith is a mursal as it is said that Abu 
Qui aba may have heard it from Anas b. Malik but this is uncertain. 

Only the last portion that adds something to the text concerning Abu 
^bayda is mmnad (as known front other reports) and it is a separate 

hadith which is joined to a larger hadith, thus ending a mursal with a 




mad. The separate hadith here is: u Verily every umma has a trusrec. 




the trustee of this umma is Abu 'Ubavda." 



b. fmad becomes defective, according to al-N"isaburi 1 wherein the 
Madinese narrate from Kufians, The doubt here obviously relates to 
distance and location and doubt will persist unless if becomes known that 
the one link travelled to the locality of the other to meet the latter. An 



example of this is the hadith wherein the Prophet has reported]) said: <4 T 



ask God for forgiveness and repent a hundred times a day.*" AI-Nisabun 
wrote concerning the isndd of this hadith: u It is the type of isnad that 
I would not look into, if I report a hadith, that is. For one who knows 
the conditions of authenticity of hadith would also know that when the 



•r 



Madinese narrate from Kufians, they tend to slip ^Ztttaqu)? y ** 

C- fsflMd becomes defective if it omits a link which may be very 

welt known* and the fad or it& omission is known through another 
chain of hnad concerning the same hadith. An ex am pit- of this is the 
hadith narrated by Yunus b. Z-ayd, from Ibn Shihab (al-Ztihri), from 



AIT h. al~Husayn, from men of i hu An$ar (wit mm tit-Amir) that one 
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In this tmdd* it is known from other relevant evidence that although 

II. 

Yahva b. Kathir met with Anas he did not hear this particular hadith 
from him."' 



f. A hadith may be considered defective due to its report via two 



0 



qui) 




whether it is a hadith proper or the saying of a Companion, An example 
of this is the hadith narrated by Abu Farwa Ifazid b. Muhammad, from 

liis father, from iiis grand father, from A 'mash, from Abu Sufyan, from 



j 



One who laughs during 



prayer must repeat the prayer but need not take a new ablution," 



This is the elevated version of the hadith wherein Jabir narrated 
from the Prophet. But the same hadith is reported through a second 
imad in which AbuM-Husayn C AK al-Subay'l of Kufa narrated rt from 
Ibrahim b. Abd Allah al- Absi, from Wald , from A mash, from Abu 
Sufyan who said that "Jabir was asked concerning a person who laughs 
aloud in saldh 7 and he said that only ihc salak may be repeated but not 
the ablution 

It is quite obvious that defects of this tvpe can easily pass 

JL a/ J. Me 

unnoticed by readers who are not knowledgeable on the narrators of 



hadith, cheir contemporaries and the expectation therefore of the place 
particular narrators in the relevant isnad. Defect Cilia) is identified 




when something unexpected or unusual is noted concerning the isnad 
or the actual text of the hadith. 

■ 

Instances are also found of plausible additions of a phrase to an 
originally shorter hadith, which phrase either explained the hadjth or 
gave additional detail, but was found, upon closer examination, to have 



been added by the narrator himself There is a hadith, for example, 
wherein Anas b. Malik has stated that he had prayed in congregation 



behind the Prophet, as well as Abu Baler, ^Umar and 'Uthman and they 
ail used to start the prayer with the recitation of "a l-hamdu li-tlak rabbi 
a I- alanrin and did not recite bismillah ui-rakman al-rahmi\ If was later 

■ 

found out thai the latter portion of the hadith (i.e., and they did not 
recite .„) was not mentioned in the original version of the hadith that 
was transmitted by Anas b. Malik, but was added by other transmitters 




ere down the line. A I Ihikhari and Muslim have consequently 
recorded ihc shorter version of tins ludfth, 1 * l&mH*9mmm 




TAD LIS literally means concealment, especially in reference 
to a fault that a merchant does not reveal in order to sell his goods. 
It is the verbal noun of dalasa which originally means the mixing of 
light and dark colours. Tadtts is usually attempted by one who knows 
what he chooses not to reveal and remains silent. The ^uiama' of hadith 
have used tadlh somewhat technically in reference to a transmitter who 
has narrated a hadith from an authority whom he met but from whom 
he did not learn that particular hadith, but learned it from someone 
else going through the same authority, It also refers to a narrator who 
was a contemporary of his immediate source but has not met him, yet 
he makes out as if he did. At other times > the narrator, who might or 
might not have met with his immediate source uses a term which can 
imply both direct and indirect learning. In such situations, the narrator 
tends to avoid using such terms as "so and so informed, or spoke to 
me" and uses terms such as u so and so said, or it is reported from 
so and so". Note for example, the hadith which reads; "Abu Awana 
narrated (rawd Abu { Awana) from A'mash, from Ibrahim al-Taymi, 
from his father, from Abu Dharr that the Prophet, peace be on him, 
said Abu Awana then went on record to say that he asked A mash 
whether he heard the hadith in question from Ibrahim. To this A f mash 
answered that he actually heard it from Hakim ibn Jubayr who quoted 
Ibrahim. A 'mash had thus concealed his direct source, but the fact 
that he actual I \ declared so when he was asked about it exposes the 
concealed « tnueni and effectively changes the MnJalfas into a MurmU 

This form ofconctMlmnii is known m tint Ik aMfndd, or hiding some 
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weakness in the isndd^ as opposed to concealment in the identification 
of the teachers, or Uullis al-shuyukk, wherein the transmitter has used 
a scholar's name which was not common Iv known* instead of usin 
the name for which he was well known. The transmitter may have 
used the first name of his authority* or an appellation, or a descriprinn 
of some kind, which somehow fails to clearly identify his source. An 





example of this is the report by one Abu Bakr b. Mujahid al-Muqri* 
who narrated from " l Abd Allah b, Abl ( Abd Allah", by which he meant 

lid, the author of Sttnan Aim Ddwud^ but Abu Dawud was 
hardly well known by i his appellation (kunya) of his- Another variety of 

occurs when the transmitter exaggerates in the praise 
of his teacher and refers to him by such terms as at-hajiz al-dabit> at- 
K a lla ma al-t habit, etc-, which may be less than accurate. A similar tad lis 
can be seen with reference to places such as mentioning the name of a 




village without mentioning the nearest city or country, or using w name 



that could apply to different places. An example of this is the use by 



;il Khutib ill -Baghdad J of "so mA £<J from Ma-Wara* al-Nahr rcpoiicd" 
by which he simply meant the other side of the river Tigris. Such 



ambiguities have occurred occasionally in the reports of people who 






had not travelled widely in search of the hadith, as o 
who had, but made out as if they had. This situation was obviously 
encountered frequently, so much so that Ibn Hajar has given it the 
name Hadtis al-bildcf (concealment of" cities)* 1 

The uiaWiV have strongly condemned ladlli of the first type 
and have spoken disapprovingly of the second, although they have 
disagreed in their acceptance/rejection of hadith in which tadlh 
might have occurred: The ulama have often equated tadMs al-isndd 



-.vith lying and ha\e disqualified the person commuting it from the 



transmission of hadith, even when committted only once. At times 
words and expressions that the transmitter has used are such that can 
equally imply direct or indirect hearing, and this creates ambiguity; 
but it is often read in the light of the general reputation and record of 
the transmitter so as to determine the reliability of his report. Reports 

t are generally suspect, yet in the more milder cases 







scholars do not disqualify the transmitter altogether and 
tend to accept only those of his reports in which the words used are 
indicative of direci hearing from (he source. To give an example, one 



of al-Ziihri's reliable pupils, Sufyan b. Uyayna (107-198) transmitted 
a hadith from him saying qdla al-Zahn (al-Zuhri reported, or al-Ztiliri 

said), and he was asked the question, by one 'Ali b. Khashram, whether 
he heard that particular hadith from al-Zuhri; he remained silent but 



Kh ashram repeated the question to which the reply came li No ? I did 



not hear it from al-Zuhri, nor from the one who heard it from al-Zuhri, 
I heard it from *Abd al-Razzaq, from MaSnar^ from a!-Zuhrf\ As it 
is generally known, the two Sufyans y namely Sufyan b, *Uyayna and 

■ 

Sufyan al-Thawn, both well-known and reliable figures, are associated 



with this kind of dubious usage of words, but the ulamtV of hadith 

have still accepted their reports. This is because the two Sufyans arc 
otherwise known to be reliable and have usually transmitted hadilh 



from trustworthy narrators; their version of tadlis ^ especially thai of 



Sufyan al-ThawrL is often said to consist of little more than a use of 

ml * 

appellation for the first or full name, and the ambiguity is generally 



ignored. 5 This kind of tadlis is also known in rhc narrations of such 



other personalities among the tabi utt as Qatada, Hasan al-Basri and 

AVnash, and even the prominent Companion, Tbn 'Abbas, tor the latter 



had heard only a handful of a hadith direct lv from the Prophet and 



heard the rest from fellow Companions, and yet he often quoted the 



Prophet directly. But once again these are not discredited altogether as 
the ambiguity is considered to be slight on the whole when seen in the 
light of their generally acknowledged integrity and accomplishment. 



The collections of both al-Bukhari and Muslim comprise ahidUk 



transmitted by these well-known figures notwithstanding their 




involvement in some mild forms of tadM* Some have compared tat 
by Companions to Mursal hadith, which should actually be classified 
as /Mursal. Be that as it may t Subhi al-Salih is right in saying perhaps 



that few narrators of hadith were able to avoid tadlis altogether in all 

respects. The traces of tadlts that are found in al-Bukhari and Muslim 



are often said to consist of mild forms of ambiguity in the use of words 
and concern the precise import of expressions such as 'kaddathana' and 

* akhbarana > as to whether they mijjht conceal. the difference between 



direct and indirect hearing. It is probable 











ilim ma\ have ignored such levels of uncertainly on 
of i Ik sound rrpuiittimi ,hhI reliability of rhc persons \\\w\ might liavr 
I urn implicated in tadh\ * - Uf 
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Some critics have drawn a distinction between Mudallas and 
the type of Mursal known as Mursal Khali (hidden Mima!) in that 

WT Mm ■' * 

the Mudallas involves transmission of hadith from someone who is 

known to the transmitter and the two have met or that they were 
contemporaries but who have not communicated concerning the hadith 
at issue, yet it is made out as if they had. Mursal Khafi on the other 
hand involves a missing link and the likelihood therefore that the two 
were contemporaries but have not met nor spoken to one another. 
Mursal Khafi differs from Mursal in that Mursal consists of a broken 
link at the level of the Companion and there is no concealment in it 
whereas .Mursal Klmp consists of a noted broken link at a lower level 
and it is concealed, Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi held that it is the element 
of concealment which distinguishes the Mudallas from Mursal Khafi- 
When a person transmits hadith from another and makes out that 
he heard ihe hadith directly from him and then it turns out that this 
was not the case, or that he intentionally conceals the name of his 
immediate source, this is tadlis* This is different from Mursal \ which 
is not likely to involve conceal men 1 but it does involve omission, A 
Mursal) in other words, does not involve tadfis hut tadlU may on the 
other hand involve ir$al y that is, jumping the link, or omission. This 
may explain why the 'uiamd' disapprove q( tadfh much more strongly 
than they do of inal. When tadUs is committed by someone who is not 
known to be reliable {i.e. tkiqa\ it must be abandoned. 4 

Various reasons have been detected for tad In, some of which 
are more objectionable than others. Tadtis may sometimes be due to 
a certain amount of confusion on the part of a transmitter who has 
heard many things from his immediate source and cannot distinguish 
with clarity exactly what he had heard, so he uses a word that is 
less than categorical on the fact of direct hearing and thus falls into 
tadtis. The transmitter may also happen to be a more senior person 
than his immediate source and may thus be reluctant to quote him 
clearly and refers to him instead by a name other than what he is 
commonly known by, or some such description for which he is not well 
known. Sometimes the trans mi tter> who has quoted another person 
on numerous other occasions, may refer to him vaguely so as to show 
that he has transmitted hadith from more than one teacher or sluiyhh. 
Tadtis may also involve ;in attempt to hide one pnriK nlarh weak link 



in an otherwise reliable isndd. And lastly a certain ambiguity in tadlts 
may he due to a desire on the part of the transmitter to make out that 
he had travelled widely or met with more scholars than he actually did 
in his search for the hadith of the Prophet.* 

The tUamu of hadith have written at length on transmitters of 
hadith who have committed tadUs and their detailed investigations have 
led them to grade these individuals into four categories of concealers 
(mudallisiin) ranging from those who committed tadlts rarely but were 
otherwise trustworthy, to those who only left out the names and details 
of well-known figures, and then those who left out the names of weak 
and unknown links, and finally those who did this and were weak 
narraLors themselves. As a general rule, transmission from these last 
two groups of people is rejected altogether, but narration of the fir si 
two grades in the four-point scale may be accepted unless there is 
specific; evidence to suggest otherwise. There is general agreement as 
to the disqualification absolutely of the perpetrator of iadtis at-mtud in 
which a weak Link is deliberately omitted. Some ultima * have also held 
that the ensuing disqualification is permanent, whereas others have 
held that hadith which is clear of tadlis may be accepted from one who 
has committed tadlts previously provided there is no ambiguity of any 
kind in his report and the person is otherwise upright. This is the view 
of the majority of the leading madhdkih^ including the Shaft 'is/ 

A branch of the hadith literature which relates closely to some 
aspects of tadlis is knowledge of the names of hadith transmitters 
who are known by different names {ma^rifaiu ma dhukira hi-amia* aw 
rifat mukhlalifa)* For example, Saliin Abu c Abd Allah al-Madlni, who 
narrated hadith from Abu Huravra, Abu Sa*Id al-Khudri and t A 1 tsha 
is known bv no less than eight other variations of the same basic name, 
including Salim Maw la Malik b. Aws, Salim Abu Abd Allah al-Dawsi, 
Salim Mawla Daws, Abu *Abd Allah Maw! a Shad dad and others. Ibn 
al-Jawzi has noted that this name has been rendered in fifty variations 
or more and this has given rise to numerous instances of tadlis. 1 




THIS branch of the hadith studies, which is also known as 
mushkil al-hadtfh l (the difficult in hadith) is concerned with the study 
of conflict in ahadith and proposes methods by which to reconcile 

them. In the event of an apparent conflict which can be resolved by 

ill. mF 

recourse to interpretation (ta'wll) t the latter is often attempted through 
the application of the rules of takhsh, that is, partieularisation of the 
general, or whenever appropriate, by qualifying the absolute (taqyid 
til-mutjaq). A conflict may also be resol ved by attempting reconciliation 
{al-jatn n s a'l-tamfiq)^ or by providing factual information so as to 
distinguish the context and application of each hadith with the purpose 

of retaining both and applying each in their respective capacity. This 

area of hadith studies is also concerned with clarification of the meaning 
of difficult and unfamiliar terms and expressions in hadith even when 
there are no orher conflicting hadith. This is why the expression ^nwshkil 

al-hatfith* is sometimes preferred to ^tuikhtahf at- hadith* as the former 
can include conflict in hadith as well as hadith which is not in conflict 

p ■ 

with any other hadith but difficult nevertheless to comprehend. The 

difficulty in mushkil al-hadith mav also be due to an apparent conflict 

between a hadith and a Quranic text, or with human experience and 
natural sciences. We still retain the more commonly applied term 
(i.e. mukkt&Uf al^hadlth) here with a reminder perhaps that the term 

■J * ■ I L 

'conflict' is used in rather a loose sense and in reference sometimes 

to cases that do not strictly amount to a conflict situation. Resolving 
conflict and clarifying difficulties in hadith ig admin edly not a facile 

task and the effort often involved a combination of the knowledge of 
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and hadtth* If two hadiths cannot he reconciled by recourse to the 
rules of interpretation, then one may be given preference over the other 
and in this way at least one of them will be upheld, if not both, 

Mukhtalif ai-hadith is concerned exclusively with valid hadith of 



the Sahlh and Hasan varieties but not with hadith that is spurious and 
weak, which would not merit serious attention anyway- This branch 



of the hadith studies is concerned, in other words, with hadith that 
commands acceptance but is difficult to understand owing to conflict 
with other equally persuasive evidence either within or outside the 



hadith. Moreover, Mukhtalif al-kadlth is concerned with two types of 
conflicting ahthfifh: firstly when they can be reconciled, and secondly 
when they cannot. The first of these mav he illustrated in the two 
ahadith which follow: 



When the water reaches (the height of) two gullets, it docs not carry 
dirt.* 



kit *j 00 £L Ijj 



God created water clean and will not make it unclean unless there 



is a change in its taste, colour or smell. 1 




There is an apparent conflict here which can be resolved by 



recourse to particiilarisation of the general. The first hadith declares 
water clean when it reaches a certain height (regardless of any change 
in its colour and taste). The second hadith declares that water is clean 
{below the level of two q u lias) so long as there is no change in its 



attributes of cleanliness* Each of the two hadiths oj 
over the other and the conflict therein is resolved. 



cifi 



The second of the two possibilities envisaged of conflicting 



cannot 



also occurs in one or the other of the follow ins: two varieties- (a) When 
it is possible to identify a chronological order between the two hadiths, 



ex am 



Our discussion of abrogation in l.uuhili in ;> separate section below. 
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(b) When a chronological order between the two conflicting hadiths 

cannot be ascertained, in which case recourse will be made to the rules 
of preference (ai-tarjth) to determine which of the two is stronger and 
therefore preferable. There are numerous grounds of tarjth, most of 

which refer, in the context of hadirh, to the strength and reliability of 

its narrator, and to the clarity and strength of the wording of hadith. 
In his Tad rib al-Rfimh al-Suyiiti has discussed the grounds of tarjih 
under seven main headings which are then subdivided into numerous 

sub-varieties that reach altogether to one hundred and nine grounds 
on which al-tarjih may be attempted. I do not propose to discuss at I 

of these here but will refer to some aspects thereof. 



The principal grounds of preference that al-Suyutl has discussed 

are: 

I t Conditions of the narrators^ which refer to a variety of factors such 

as the knowledge of the narrators, their ages, their retentiveness, 

and their number (if there be many), proximity or otherwise to 
i he source, and the manner in which the narrator received the 
information himself and then transmitted it to others and so forth. 

If one of the two conflicting hadiths is proven to be stronger on 

any of these grounds, it may be given preference. 

2. The actual words and expressions (whether sami tu, haddathanh 

haddatkma, etc.) and clarity of the language that the narrator has 

used which might indicate preferability and strength. 

3. Whether the narration is verbatim or conceptual, and whether the 
hadith actually refers to its own rationale and V/I&fc, 

4. Preference by reference to time and place - the Madlnese hadith is 
given preference to the Malcki, and the hadith itself may sometimes 
indicate the time and place of its origin. 

5. Preference by reference to the wording of the hadirh: the specific 

is preferable to the general, l he literal to the metaphorical, the one 
that expounds its cause to the one that does not, the explicit to 

t 

the implicit, the verbal (qawlt) to the actual (/;' the longer text 

to the shorter and so forth. • 

6. Preference by reference to the ruling: prohibition takes preference 

over permissibility, and one that omits punishmoni or liabitih <<> 
i he one that imposes iVBaMHS^BlpBttflfll^M^ 



7. Preference bv reference 
with the Qur'an or ot 





is preferred to the one that 



does not. The practice of the Companions is also a point of 



consideration, and so is the extraction of hadith by al-Bukhari 

and Muslim and so forth. 



In the event where preference is totally unfeasible, then the t utamd' 



advise suspension (al-tawaqquj) which means that the conflict prevails 
and no action is taken in either direction, The four courses of action 



l hat are thus envisaged consist of (I) reconciliation and retention 



{al-janf) whenever possible; (2) abrogation when this is ascertained; 



(3) preference; and (4) suspension. There is some disagreement as 



to whether abrogation should be the second or the last recourse, 



but al- AsqalanT and al-Suyuti have opted for the order that is here 





ver since the time ofthe Companions* the l ulama' throughout the 

ages have tried to remove difficulties and conflicts in hadith bv recourse 
to interpretation and tjtihad* The scholars of hadith were particularly 
enged by the doubts and controversies expressed by sectarian 




movements, such as the Mu'tazila and the Kharijitcs, concerning the 
import and meaning of some ahdiUth, Imam Shafi'i (d. 204) was the 
first to write a book, entirled Jkhtilaf at~Hadtth. which appeared on 
the margin of the seventh volume of his Kitab ai-Umm. It is not an 
exhaustive work on the subject, but it provided a set of guidelines 
on methods of reconciliation and preference of conflicting hadith. A 



more extensive work on the s 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b- 1 



Hf 



Qi 



The author has, in this work, engaged in disputation with those who 
were over-critical of the Ahi al-Hadith and sought to widen the scope 

1 



of conflict in hadith by highlighting spurious conflicts and aspects 



of CO 




Qt 



ilteged 



between them, and succeeded in providing effective responses to many 
of the Mu'tazilite claims. Many others have written on the subject 
iind some uluma* have considered this branch of the hadith studies 



li I i 
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development of special acumen .uuiincd by scholars who are learned in 



ha tlith, yz?A and usul al-Jiqh.^ Another authoritative work on the subject 
is Mushkil al-Athdr by Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tahhawi 
(d. 321 H) in four volumes, a later edition of which was published in 
India in 1333 II. Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-IIasan al-Lsfahani's (d. 
406), Mushkil al-Hadhh ma Bayanuh is also well known. 

Some of the early partisan movements such as the Kharijites, the 
Sh^a, the Qadariyya and the Murji'a have quoted hadith in support of 
their views and doctrines often at the expense of other often divergent 
evidence in the hadith. When two ahaJith are quoted by the two sides, 
there is often an apparent conflict which may take a great deal of 
explanation to reach an understanding over issues. 1 do not propose 
to engage the reader in minute details of this but will merely give the 

general outline of an example as follows: 



The Kharijites have quoted in support of their viewpoints the 

following two ahdcilth: 

1. A iiroup of mv umma will continue to be defenders of the 

msi mm HB 

truth and will not be harmed by the opposition of those who 



oppose th 










2- Put your swords on your shoulders and then let your strength 
be shown in vour number. 




The first hadith evidently envisages defence of truth through 
rational evidence and persuasion , whereas the second speaks of recourse 
to militarv methods- 

Those who argued against this militant posture advised adherence 



to the community and quoted in support the following ahdifith: 

• You arc to follow the community for God Almighty's 
(protective) ftWid is with thcrn, * **-W* iM-V& 



■ 




One who boycotts the community even by the measure of a 
span truly severs his bond with Islam. 




The explanation to justify peaceful methods of defence nr recourse 

to militarism and war may thus be sought in the true merit and value 
of the cause which is pursued, The question to ask may be whether 
the cause or principle for which one fights merits such a course of 
action in the first place. 

Controversy has also arisen over the correct meaning of the hadith 
which Ibn Maja has recorded on the authority of Abu Sa id al-Khudr!> 
d-Tabaram from 'Ubada b. al-Sanait, wherein the Prophet has 
said in a sudd Lie; 





O My Lord! Help me live as a pauper, let me die as a pauper, and 
resurrect mc among the paupers.* 



1 s >° j gr* sr* ^ ■ " rt ij^J i^i^ 




This taidtth is considered to be in apparent conflict with the 

# Mi M, 

Prophet's frequent denunciation of poverty, and also his other 

supplications in which In sought refuge from God against the evils of 
poverty. A hadith has thus been recorded on the authority of A'isha 
wherein "the Prophet, peace be on him, prayed to God against the evil 
of poverty (fitnat al-faqr)" 1 and said on another occasion that "God 
loves His servant who is affluent, pious, and modest- 



^ ^1 ^ ^JJ ^ M j} 

These and similar other sayings of the Prophet have led some to 



reject his earlier quoted hadith which apparently presented a conflict 



situation. Al-Qaradawi who has referred to many of these instances has 
observed, and also quoted other commentators, to the effect that ihe 

r M 

correct meaning of poverty in the first hadith is modesty and humility 
and not poverty in its literal sense. How can the literal meaning be 

Quranic address wherein God Most High 
shows His favour to the Prophet Muhammad bv savine "... and He 





you poor and made yon affluent" (al-U 
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Noted here is also the hadith wherein the Prophet drew a parallel 

■ J. L 

between poverty of disbelief: "O Lord, 1 scckThv refuge from disbelief 
and poverty. 1 " 





1 j*cl . Jl *illl 




The reality of all this is reflected in the tact that the Prophet lived 

a lifestyle of humility and shunned arrogance and pomp that was in 



vogue in Persian and Koman courts of his time. 




cover, there is a hadith that Abu Dawud has recorded on the 
authority of Umm Salama which prohibits women from looking at 
men, but the hadith has been rejected due to conflict of evidence. The 





m quesuon provides: 



Umm Salama, may God be pleased with her, said: I was with the 
Messenger of God when Maymuna was also present, at which 



rime Ibn Maktum turned up, and this was after we were ordered 
to practice veiling. So the Prophet told us to "hide from him". We 
said, O Messenger of Godl Is he not blind? He can neither see nor 
recognise us! Then the Prophet said "Are you blind too then? Can 
you not sec him? ,?Ta 



Notwithstanding this being graded as a Sahth hadith, it is noted 
that one person in its chain oti$nad s namely Nabhan the mawld (freed 
slave) of Umm Salama is obscure and has been classified as among the 



weak (al-rfu^ija*). Besides, this hadith is in conflict with the evidence 

recorded by both al-Bukhari and Muslim which implies permissibility 
of a woman looking at a stranger. 11 




his according to a hadith, which al-Bukhari has recorded: The 



Prophet told Fatima bint Qays after her divorce became final ? to 
"observe your waiting period in the house of Ibn Umm Maktum 1 for 
he is a blind man, von mav be changing vour clothes bur he would not 





e to sec you,"" 




U 






According to another hadith which both al-Bukh;1ri and Muslim 



have recorded* 'A'isha hus snitl that "The Prophfli w*s Bi'ivcimitf me 




th his mantle on mc while I was watching the Abyssinians playing 



in the courtyard of the mosque. 





Al-Rukhari has also placed this hadlth under the heading "Chapter 
on a woman's looking at the Habash and the like of them without 



suspicion. nH While speaking in support of this latter position, al- 
Qaradawi has also quoted the views of the author of la/sir al-Qurtubl 



and Qadi lyad al-Yahsubi to the effect that it is permissible for a 

woman to look at a stranger or inspect what a man is doing; what 
is not permitted however, is when viewing takes place in a lacivious 



context.' 



As already noted, a part of the disagreement that has arisen 
concerning the meaning of some nhiuilih is due to a tendency among 
the scholars and jurists to stick to the literal meaning of words and 
expressions even on occasions when a metaphorical meaning would 

seem preferable. There are numerous instances of departure from 



the literal to metaphorical meanings of words in the Quran and the 



position is no different in the Suttna.™ Some differences of opinion 

lave arisen on this especially with reference to the attributes of God 

ost High and the precise meaning of activities or references that God 




has occasionally recorded of His own illustrious self. Some of these 
difficulties, but not all, can be removed in the understanding of such 
expressions in the Quran and the Surtna by recourse to allegorical 
interpretation and metaphorical readings of the relevant words and 
sentences. We shall give more examples of this later, but it will be noted 
here thai disagreement concerning the meaning of hadith is known to 
have arisen between the Companions themselves. An example of this 
is the hadith (of the cat} w hich Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and others 
have recorded on the authority of c Alqama. 

were with A 1 isha when Abu Hurayra arrived and A'isha 





d him: Arc you the one who reported the hadlth that 'a woman 
was tortured concerning a cat that she had kept in captivity and 




we 



j) to Iced or wain ihc cat?' To this he said "1 heard ii from 

the Proehi i" Then the said: Did you know who that woman was? 
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The woman who did so was a disbeliever. For a believer is much too 



honoured bv God Most High to let him be tortured tor the sake of 



a cat. When you speak concerning the Prophet, you must be careful 




as to what you are saying 



Al-Qaradawi has quoted this episode and noted that in her critique 



of Abu Hurayra, ^A'isha, may God be pleased with them both, did 
not give due credit to Abu Hurayra*s hadith and her analysis of it was 
also somewhat questionable* ^May God bless ^A'isha tot her neglect of 

ing that lies at the very heart of" Islam 11 . The punishment due 
to that woman was because of her callousness to let a weak animal die 



of hunger and thus her failure to show mercy, The principle that is 
upheld in the hadith is of utmost importance u so much so that it makes 



Muslims proud to subscribe to a high standard of huittanirarian value, 



one that demands care and compassion lor all animals/* AJ-Qaradawi 




went on to refer to another hadith which confirms the one that Abu 

had narrated. According to this additional hadith God Most 
High granted forgiveness to an otherwise unruly woman for her act of 
compassion in giving water to a dog that was suffering from thirst. IS 
Moreover, Abu Hurayra's hadith concerning the cat has also heen 

another Companion, *Abd Allah b. 'Umar, which both al- 
Muslim have recorded as follows: 




A woman was punished concerning a cat, which she kept in captivity 
il the cat died of hunger So she was senl to Hell. God Most 
High said to her, you did not feed the cat nor watered her while 
you tied her, nor did you send her out so that she could feed herself 
from the cast over of die earth J' 



k^S ^» i*LuLa ^ii 1 flint io jA Si ja\ 







To further illustrate the metaphorical in hadith and difficulty that 



il may entail, we refer to a hadith, recorded hy both al-Bu 




, on the authority of Ahd Allah b. 









When the people of Parodist reside in I'siractisc, and those of 1 1 el I in 
Hell, fhefi dtttili is brought fonviird until itftftrndw between Paradise 
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and Hell, and then it is slaughtered. A caller will then call out: O 
people of Paradise! there shall be no death anymore; O people of 
Hell! there shall be no death anymore. The people of Paradise w ill 
exceedingly rejoice whereas the people of IleU will be saddened 




20 



It is reported in another hadlth on the authority of Abu Sa id 

al-Khudrl that "death will, on the Day of Resurrection, be brought in 
the form of a pretty sheep 



How is the former hadith to be understood? How is death 



> 



slaughtered or kilted; and how does death itself, in other words, die: 
Some Mu tazila commentators have underscored the difficulty here by 
saying that death is an attribute Camd) which has no physical existence 
or corpus (jism) and the one does not change into the other. How can 
an attribute be slaughtered? Others have doubted the authenticity ol 
this hadlth and sidelined it altogether, and still others have said that 
the reference here is to the custodian {muiawatt) of death. There is also 



an opinion that denounces all of this as unwarranted extrapolation that 
seems to question God's unbounded power over ail things. Then it is 
noted that all of i his disagreement is caused by a refusal to read a simple 



metaphorical meaning in the hadith which is that God will bring death 
to an end." But even this view is questioned by Ahmad Muhammad 
akir who says thar in the matter of the unseen igkayhiyyat) it is 




superfluous to resort to metaphorical interpretation; one should retain 
the literal meaning and leave it at that, and that nothing is beyond 

God\s ability and power. 21 

For another example of the metaphorical we may review the 
following hadlth: 

God Most High created the creation and when He finished it, the 
womb rose and said: this is (or I am) the place of refuge for one 
who avoids severing the ties of kinship. God Most High Said u Ycs, 
Arc you not pleased that I get close to one who gets close to you T 
and I sever lies with one who severs you?" The womb said yes, and 



*24 



God confirmed: It (this favour) is granted to you 





U ^ ijl tA*A&\ i> j5LJ! f Uu lift :CiMi 
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Is the reference to ^womb* here figurative or literal? - is a question 
over which commentators have differed, and there is evidence to the 
effect that the literal meaning is not meant, 

Al-Qaradawt has quoted Qadi lyad and Taffir at-Qurtubt to this 



effect and has himself observed that this ty pe of shift from the literal to 
metaphorical (Majazl) meaning poses no issue, despite the somewhat 



more involved debate that has arisen over the place of die figurative 



in the Qur'an and the Sunna. Ibn Taymiyya has gone on record to 
denv the occurrence of the metaphorical in the Our 'an and hadith. 
Al-Qaradawi has referred to Ibn Taymiyya but added that what Ibn 
Taymiyya had meant was to close the door on the excesses of allegories 
in the essence and attributes of God Most High. This may be justified 
to some extent but not the totally negative attitude that Ibn Taymiyya 
has taken over the issue of the Majazl in the Qur'an. 24 



Even Ibn Hazm ai-Zahiri, whose ltteralist approach to the reading 
of the text has earned him the name *Zahiri\ has not denied the 



occurrence of the metaphorical in the Qur*an and the Stmna. Ibn Hazm 



went on to give the following two examples in support of his views: 



one of these is the hadith which reads that u The Nile, Euph rales, 
Sayhun and Jayhun are the rivers of Paradise/' and the 




the Prophet said that "There is a garden from the gardens of Paradise 
between my house and my pulpit,' 1 

OP. • 






jM t> UJWJ UJ^J ^J&3 f-k^ 
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Ibn Hazm rhen comments that only the ignorant would hold on 



to the literal meaning of these, and it should be obvious in each case 
thai metaphorical language has been used. ''Rivers from Paradise" 
underscore the bene lit that is derived from these rivers, and "a garden 



iority 



place in that praying therein rewards one with Paradise. 

Yet the ^ulama 1 have warned against indulgence in figurative 
interpretations and advised that only when the literal approach fails, 
one may resort to the metaphorical. Instances have been noted of 



unwarranted departure from the Literal to the metaphorical read in 



of hadith, including the (unlit h, for example, which ingimricd ihe 



bcliewFto 




up for sHhur (pre- dawn meal in Ramadan), for there is 



T- & 



blessing in the mhiir* 




i 



means 



A/2i 



i lien eating a meal as such. This is unnecessary and represents an 



unwarranted departure from the literal meaning as there arc several 
other ahuttith in support of the same. 



rem 




be said to be the one that some modern commentators have give 



return to earth of Jesus Christ. Musi 
protection and help against the evi 1 {fit 



people have advanced the view that references to Dnjjat, in the many 

where such references are found, imply western culture and 





its influence, which is blind (in one eve, just like the Bajjaft) to the 
idea of spirituality and religion and sees lifc 5 the universe, and man as 
purely physical real it ten. 



Q; 



is rath* f a forced reading of the text and should be avoided. There are 
a large number of ahadttk on this subject and also on the return of 
esus Christ that bring light and peace to humanity, so much so that 
when put together thev become Mutawatir. and it is hardly acceptable 







all of this into some metaphorical interpretation that 



simply fails lo inspire credibility.** 



wo other hadiths that appear to be in conflict are as follows: 



1. What is watered by rain is liable to one-ten rh portion (in 



akah). 





2. There is no zakah in less than five awsuq. 





\ *1 * * 






The lirst of these is said in he concerned with produce of dry 

miftfc h"iil and I he second wilh produce of irrigated land. This is 
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one way of resolving the apparent conflict, and the method here is one 



i) 



to the 



rules of the general Cdmm) and the specific (khdss). The more specific 



or khass ruling of the second hadtth thus makes an exception to 




general or ^dmm ruling of the first hadTth, This would mean that no 
zakdh is imposed on less than five amsuq^ Ths second hadlth thus acts 



as a specifier over the first and both remain applicable as a res 




Qarad 



Qj 



produce does not make exceptions of the sort that are found in these as 



well as some other ahadith. The aya in question thus provides: 

He it is who created gardens with trellises and without, and dates 
and tilth with produce of all kinds, and olives and pomegranates 
similar in kind and different. Eat of their fruits in their seasons, 
but render the dues that are proper on the day that the 

gathered. (al-AVam, 6:141 ) 






This verse evidently does not differentiate between foodgrains, 
fruits and other agricultural produce and makes all liable to the payment 
of zakdh, Even the hadlth which provides that "there is no zakdh on 
vegetables" — is considered to be weak. 



According to al-Ttrrnidhi, "the isndd of this hadlth is not sound ; 



othin 
1-Qai 




.§. 



ten a voluminous work on zakdh discusses 
this subject and questions some of the juristic conclusions, such as 
the one that makes only four categories of foodgrains liable to zakdh , 
to be at odds with the Qur'an. How can one say that other fruits 



and vegetables as well as apple gardens, tea plantations, cotton and 




nis 



liable to zakdh} This very position, he adds, has led some observers to 

ilie conclusion thai the Islamic taxation system unh makes i lu- small 

to tax. "It is right for u 



farmers who grow when! a 





Muslim," :i\ (£itf&d 



finds no 




etatton 



There is also a hadith that appears in Abu Dawud, on the authority 
of Ibn Mas ( Qdj which states, somewhat surprisingly, concerning the 
pre-Islamic practice of female infanticide, that "Both the perpetrator 
of infanticide and its victim are in Hell." 11 One can understand the 



t 



verdict of this hadith on the perpetrator of this heinous crime, bu 
why is the child condemned to the same predicament? This hadith 



Qur'anic ay a: "and when the 



fern 




(al-Takwir, 81:8-9) 



The hadith at issue is therefore unreliable, and there is no suitable 



interpretation that can actually remove this conflict.* 1 To give another 
example, we refer to a hadith which both Muslim and Abu Dawud 
have recorded on the authority of Anas b. Malik that a man asked the 
Prophet concerning his deceased father "where is my father?" to which 
the Prophet replied tl your father is in Hell," and when the man was 
walking away, the Prophet called him, to say to him "my father and 
your father are (both) in Hell."** To this we apply the same analysis 
that was earlier presented concerning a similar hadith that referred co 
the mother of the Prophet. The Prophet's father Abd A Hah and his 
mother Amina died at a time when no message nor scripture had been 
communicated to the inhabitants of Arabia, which means that they 
were not accountable, The hadith verdict that condemns them to Hell 

■ 




re appears to 




Qi 



To give yet another example of a difficult situation we refer to a hadith 



■ 



and quoted the following hadith in support of their viewpoint; 

One who utters la ilaha ilia-Allah goes to Paradise, It was asked 

■n if he commits theft and adultery! And he (the Prophet) 




■I* V 



said: Even with theft and adultery 



i3 'Jn Ci j (J 3 j d > '• 
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* 

The opponents rejected this and quoted the following hadith to 
the contrary: 

The adulterer does not commit adultery while he is a believer and 
the thief does not commit theft while he is a believer. 

The explanation may be in the figurative language of the hadith in 
both cases - both accentuating the value of true faiih. One who has it 
cannot commit such and such^ so to speak, and God may still grant him 
success if he repents. The literal meaning is not intended perhaps. A 
certain conflict appears also to exist between the following two ahddith 
one of which provides to the effect that "no contagious infection of 
disease nor bad omen is conveyed without God's permission," 1 * and 
another hadith which directs the believers to "run from the leper like 
you run from a lion." 

Both ahddith are accepted and an explanation is provided in that 
diseases are not inherently contaseous but when a healthy person mixes 

■ 1— ■ mm Mi 

with one who is infected with the disease, he may catch it. Transmission 
of disease is thus caused by contact and intermingling, and causation 
remains the accepted norm of the laws of God. 1 * 



[m ] Unfamiliar Expressions 

in Hadith 

■ 

Gharib al-Haditk 

■ 



THIS branch of the hadith studies is concerned with odd 
and unfamiliar expressions that are encountered in hadith. When the 
hadith contains rare and difficult expressions, it becomes naturally 
difficult to understand. The ulama' have, in fact, encountered unusual 
expressions in the hadith especially after the documentation of hadith 
on a large scale and it is said that the tdhri al-iahVun, that is > the 
third generation of Muslims, were the first to speak on the subject. 
Outlandish elements may be inherent in the meaning of a word or 
words, or it may be due to customary usage and differences in customs 
and dialects- A certain degree of ambiguity and confusion has also 
been caused by contact and literary influence from non-Arab sources, 
especially the Persian language and tradition after the mid-second 
century hijra when such influences began to affect the language and 
culture of the Arabian peninsula. 

Noted in this context is also the nature of the Prophetic mission 
of Muhammad concerning whom it is proclaimed in the QurMn: "We 
did not send you but as a conveyer of good news and warnings to the 
whole of mankind 11 (Saba', 34:28). 

The mission of the Prophet Muhammad was not confined to the 
Qurayshites of Makka; he had to address and communicate with all the 
tribes of Arabia. Arab tribes had different dialects some of which were 
easy and light whereas others were unfamiliar evec to the nearby tribes 
and wen- nm well known at all. The Itt-ilouins among the At\tb|>W*r« 
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particularly noted for the use of unfamiliar words and expressions. 
They used to convert, for example, the definite particle £ W"to a single 
letter "mim "and this often sounded unfamiliar and confusing to others. 



This feature of the spoken Arabic in the Arabian peninsula was also 

noted in regard to the text of the Qur'an, As is well-known, the Qur'an 

was compiled into a single volume during the time of the first Caliph 

Abu Bakr, but then it was variously rendered and pronounced in the 
"seven dialects of the Arabs". These variations became a cause for 



concern strong enough to impress upon the third Caliph ^thman to 

verify the text of the Qur'an once again and then to order the variant 

versions to be destroyed. 



With the arrival of non-Arab people into die Arabian peninsula 



in large numbers following the period of the Companions and the 
Followers, words of non-Arabic origin infiltrated in to Arabic and were 




absorbed into the Arabic language, some of which then sounded less 
than familiar to the Arab speakers themselves. The newcomers and 
foreigners on the other hand themselves had difficulty in mastering 
language of the Qur'an and hadith. Then there came a time when the 
ultima 1 and scholars of had I th were prompted to address the issue of 
unfamiliar words and .expressions which had crept into the corpus of 
hadith. For the vast bulk of hadith was articulated and narrated in the 

■ ■ 

words and expressions of the narrators and included among them were 

Arabs and non-Arabs from almost everv corner of the Islamic domain, 




e early scholars of hadith took a meticulous attitude toward such 



unfamiliar and difficult words and expressions as thev encountered 

— 

in the text of the hadith. It is thus reported that Imam Ahmad b. 
Hanbal was once asked about the precise meaning of a letter of an 
unfamiliar description in a hadith to which he replied; 4t Ask chose 
who are expert in al-ghank for I am reluctant to speculate concerning 
the sayings of the Messenger of God 17 . 1 One of the experts of Arabic 
language, Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb al-Asma I (d. 216 H) was once 
asked about the meaning of the hadith which simply read "al-jdru 
akaqqu bi-saqabiki" 1 to which he replied % do not wish to interpret the 
hadith of the Messenger of God, but the Arabs tend to use ^al-saqab* 



in The sense of "immediately adjacent" [in mi a/sitqnh aHttziq 




■ 



The hadith would t hus mean that "the neighbour has a greater 



claim to what is immediately adjoining his property." 
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The first work that addressed the gharlh al-hatfith was that of Abu 
Ubayd Ma mar b. aHVluthanna al-Taymi (d- 209 H), a small book 
in which he explained unfamiliar expressions in hadith by reference 
to Islamic or pre-Istamic origins of the words and how they might 
have been used in poetry and prose and the meaning they coveyed in 
the particular hadith in which they occurred. Several works carrying 
the title Gharlh al-Haditk were written, including a highly acclaimed 
one by Abu 'Ubayd al-Qasirn tx Sallam (d. 224) entitled Ghanb al- 
Hadith wa l i-Afhar t and another bv Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Anbarl 

(d. 328). 3 

Some of these works are better organised than others and deal 
with words and expressions in alphabetical order which makes them 
easier lo use, Abu 'Ubayd's work is comprehensive as it is said that ii 
is the result of forty years of scholarship. Ibn Qutayba ad-Daynuri (d, 
276 H) subsequently wrote his work on Gharlh al-HiuFuk in which he 
supplemented Abu 'Ubayd *s work and filled in what was left out of 
Abu i Ubayd , s collection. One other work that acquired fame bears the 
tkte Al-Nihdya Jt Ghurtb al- Hadith mat-Ath&r, by Majd al-Din Abfl- 
Sa'adat b- al-Athir (d. 606 H), Since this was written at a much later 
date, it has combined and consolidated preceding: works on the subject 
and is accepted as a work of reference on gharlh al-hadlth. Many others 
wrote glosses and commentaries on it. Ai-Suyuti (d. 911) summarised 
it in his Al-Durr al-Nathit Talkhls Nihayai I hi af-Athlr. and there is 
even one which bears ihe title Af-Kifaya ft Nazm al-Nihaya by AbCt 1 !- 
Fida' Isma'il b. Muhammad al-Ba^labaki al-Hanball (d. 785) which 
has turned the Nihaya of Ibn al-Athir into a book of poetry. Arabic 
words such as baha* (to take pride), abha* (houses), labata (to fall, 
also to enjoy), bughaysh (rainfall), hmlhayyd (tiding, good news) Kit I 
many more such expressions that occur in aluulith are unfamiliar even 
to native speakers of Arabic and the nlama have elaborated on t heir 
precise meaning. -1 

There aie basically two ways to explain the unfamiliar expressiouf 

in hadith, one of which is to took into other ahadtih or works^of hmliih 

.. . * 

by different persons and on different subjects which truly help to explain 
the problematic (runs. Thiw in (he preamble of thet^u nu-ilmds VUq 
second method is, of course, through recourse to clii tiotuim both 

gem nil and jftcinltowK i\n well a\ work* on \hv uubjn i ul i*h&rik al 
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hadith . One of the most commonly used works of reference on the 

■ 

subject is that of Jar Allah Mahmud al-Zamakhshari, Al-Fa'iq li- 
Gharib al-HaHtk. 1 Al-Hakira al-Nisaburi has recounted what many 
ultima* before him have said, that God Most High has favoured the 
Muslim ummet with four people: with al-Shafi c j who advanced the 
understanding, or fiqh, of the hadith of the Messenger of God; with 
Abu %Jbayd (Qasim b. Sallam) who explained the ghara'ib (pi. of 
gharib) of the hadith; with Yahya b. Ma 'in who cleared the hadith of 
the Messenger of God from fabrication and lies; and with Afomad b. 
Ilanbal who remained firm against adversity and hardship (mikna) in 
serving the Messenger of God, peace be on him; without their services, 
Islam would have dissipated. Al-Nisaburi has also spoken in praise of 
similar distinguished services of Ali b* al-Madim and other prominent 
figures in the field. * 

Al-Nisaburi has quoted a number of ahadtth in which words 
and phrases of an unfamiliar type occur and he then attempted to 
explain their meaning; he also tried to verify a particular meaning as 
the preferred meaning of the words in question. One such hadith he 
quoted is in reference to a common expression of the Arabs who would 
say "Khahuthat nufsi" (my soul indulged in filth), and the Prophet 

said concerning it "Let none of you say khabuthat najst, but say rather 
laqisat nafst" This last word is somewhat unfamiliar and it is said to be 
synonymous to "duqat nafit* (my soul/hcart suffocated) apparently in 
reference to a kind of pain or ailment to which it applied. Al-Nisaburi 
has also quoted some words that the Prophet spoke affectionately while 
playing with his grandson al-Husayn, which have been subsequently 
explained by experts in the language. Quoted also is a poem cited by 
( Ali b. Abi Talib which contains unfamiliar words. These too have 

■ 

been explained. 7 Since these are somewhat technical, quoting them 
here would not serve any good purpose for English readers. 




THIS is an important yet little understood area of the hadith. 
According to al-Zuhri, even the learned jurists are often unaware of 
the abrogator and abrogated in hadith. Al-Shafi l's understanding 
of this subject and his contribution to it invoked compliments from 
subsequent scholars including the Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal who went 

on record to say that al-Shafi was the one who "taught us the mujmat 

1 

and mujassar (ambiguous and clarified) and the abrogator and abrogated 

in the hadith of the Messenger of God, peace be on him," 1 Other 
prominent scholars who wrote on the subject include Ahmad b» Ishaq 
H-Tanukhi (d. 3 18/930), Muhammad b. Bahr al-Isfahani (d . 332/934), 
Umar b. Shahin al-liaghdadi (d. 385/995) and Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. Musa ttt-tlanulani (d. 584 H), who wrote Al~f tibdr fil-Ndsikh wetl- 
Mamfikh mm ai- At h dr. 1 

Abrogation is defined as the removal or suspension of one Shar'^a 
ruling by another, provided that the latter is of a subsequent origin and 
the two rulings are enacted separately from one another* The occasion 
for naskh arises only when there is a clear conflict between two ahaditk 
and the conflict between their respective rulings cannot be reconciled 
nor can the one be distinguished from the other in regard to its 
subject matter, time or circumstance, Naskh occurs not only between 
one hadith and another but also between the rulings of the Qur'an 

and those of the hadith. Abrogation, whether in the hadith itself or 
between the Qur'an and hadith, is of relevance mainly to definitive 
ruling!! ckp< < i.illy in the area of the uf/kSm, as cases of clear conflict in 
this area would have to be resolved prior to enforcement. Since canes of 
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conflict and abrogation between the Qur'an and hadith extend beyond 



the scope strictly of hadith, naskh in its wider sense falls within the 

ambit more of usui al-fiqh than hadith. Naskh is a controversial subject 

and many of the conclusions that have been upheld on it in the works 



of some ulatna have been questioned by others, The leading schools 
of Islamic law are also in disagreement over the scope of naskh. Among 
the four leading schools, only the Shafi Is have attempted to narrow 



down the scope of naskh by holding the view that the Qur'an and the 
Sunna can only abrogate themselves but that they do not abrogate one 



another. More recent research on the subiect has on the whole shown 




that the scope of naskh may noi be as wide as it was shown in some 
earlier writings on the subject, 3 





Aft already noted, mskh can occur only in the case of a 

conflict between two u it thill h, Another prerequisite of naskh is to 

establish a chronological order between the two hadiths and verify thai 
the abrogating hadith is of a later origin than the one that ii abrogates, 

subject matter of hadith must also be one that is amenable to 
abrogation: Naskh mainly applies to the ahkam and even here the two 
rulings must he decisive and not open to interpretation. Naskh does not 
apply to purely rational subjects nor does it apply to factual statements 
at are in the nature of news and reports. To say that justice is a virtue 
cannot really be abrogated. Similarly one can deny a report but cannot 





ate it. These are some of the prerequisites of naskh which must 
be fulfilled before naskh is implemented. 

There are four types of abrogation in hadith. The first of these is 
one that is explicitly known from the saying of the Prophet himself. An 



example of this is the hadith of Burayda which is recorded in Muslim 
thai the Prophet, peace be on him, said: "I had forbidden you from 
visiting the graves. You may now visit them." 1 





The facts of abrogation and the two rulings^ one permissive and 

the other prohibitive, as well as the fact that these were 




enacted are all clear in the hadith itself, which is why this type of 
abrogation is known as explicit abrogation {al-naskh al-sarth). 




Another example of this is the Ijadith reported by Jahir b. 
Allah that the Propru-t said; "You may eat what is taken from the sea 
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(below the surface) but do not eat that which moves about above the 



water." 




j ^kk eLall i q baUa ajJa « Lftj t J£i iajll <Uc U 





This hadith stands abrogated by another hadith reported by AbQ 



Hurayra that a man asked the Prophet: 

O Messenger of God! We go out in die sen and carry with us a little 
water; if we use that water For ablution we would not have enough 
for drinking. Can we make ablution by sea water? The Prophet } 
peace be on him, said to him: u The sea is clean, its water is clean 
and so is the dead pf ihc sca, %13 

Jj^j Jtia ?j*J *L t> Lb pa! t Hilar, 




At 





Second, abrogation in hadith may also be known from rhe saying 
of a Companion rather than the text of the hadith itself An example 
of this is the hadith reported by Abu Ayyub al-Ansari that the Prophet 
said: "Refresh your ablution after consuming whai is changed (cooked) 
bv fire' 1 . 

* 

The hadith stands abrogated, however, by what the Companion 




*Abd Allah has said that: The last of the two rulings that is 
known from the Messenger of God, peace be on him, is that ablution 



is not vitiated by consuming food that is changed by fire (or cooked 
by fire), 4 






example of this is the hadith narrated by Abd All 
t the Prophet, peace be on him, said "The deceased 



tortured by the weeping of his relatives over his death". 

This hadith stands abrogated, however, by what the Propl 
widow, 'A'isha, is reported to have said: "May God bless Abu'i 
a I -Rah man (i.e. Mm 'LI mar) who has nin lial tun has forgot tei 
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mistaken that when the Messenger of God passed by a (deceased) 
Jewish woman whose relatives were crying over her s he said: They 
are crying while she is being tortured in her grave* 1 (stating thus two 
separate things, i.e. not that the one had caused the other).' 

Third, abrogation in hadith may also be known through an 
historical or chronological sequence of events. An example of this is 



the hadith that Shaddad b. Aws narrated from the Prophet to the effect 



that "cupping breaks the fast of both the cupper and the cupped"; 
and another hadith reported by Ibn Abbas that "The Prophet, 
peace be on him> cupped while he was fasting 1 ' + The former hadith 



is recorded by Abu Dawud and al-Nasa'i and the latter by al-Rukhari 
and Muslim. 8 



« 



^jLwa jAj f % Vi"kl ^Imi^j 4^llc» jcOjI 





Imam Shafi'i has explained that the second hadith has abrogated 
the first. This is because the first hadith is known to have been uttered 

■ 

at the time of the conquest of Makka in the year 8 Hijra whereas the 
second was pronounced later in the Farewell Pilgrimage in the year 
10. The ^ultima? are consequently in agreement on the conclusion that 
cupping does not vitiate the fast." 

And lastly, abrogation in hadith may be known through general 
consensus (t/md ) such as the hadith "one who drinks liquor shall be 
lashed, but if he repeated it four times, he shall be 





This hadith is recorded by Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidhi, but it 
stands abrogated as consensus has made known that action is not taken 
on it, and it is abrogated. Ibn Hazm al-Zahiri has taken an exception 




but al-Nawawi wrote concerning it that -the Zahiriyya disagreement 



does not detract anything from the said ijmd\ In addition, it is know 




that after pronouncing the hadith in question, there was an 
when the Prophet punished a man for drinking on a fourth occasion 
by beating but did not kill him. £0 Although ijfnd* itself cannot abrogate 
hadith it can nevertheless verify 

occurred, 11 M. * 







not 






area of the hadith literature which is especially 

re leva n i to the occurrence or otherwise of abrogation in hadith is tin- 
asbab wurud al-hadith, that is, the phenomenology of hadith which 




explain and specify occasions of the occurrence, or pronouncement 
of hadith. One useful work on this subject is that of the Damascene 

Traditionist Ibrahim Muhammad b. Kamal al-Din, also known as Ibn 

al-Husayni's (d. 1 120 H), A I- Bay an ma'l-Ta rtf ft Asbab Wurud 

a I- Ha dtth a I- Sharif which is alphabetically arranged in reference to 
persons and events. A Syrian edition of this work was published in 
Aleppo in 1329 H and it appears in two volumes. Many works have 
also been written on abrogation generally and on abrogation in hadith 



in particular. An early work on the latter was Nasikh al-Hadlth ma 

Mamukhuh authored by al-Hafiz Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Athram 
(d. 261) who was a friend of the renowned Imam Ahmad b, Hanbal. 
The work was written in three small booklets and it has survived. 

* monographic work on the subject thai bore the same title 
Nasikh al~Hadith ma Mamukhuh authored bv al-Hafiz Abl Hafs 




■ 



Umar b, Ahmad al-Baghdadi T known as Ibn Shahin (d. 385 H). A 



more comprehensive work was later written by al-Hafi? Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b, Musa al-Hazimi (d. 584} entitled Al-lUibarfi 7- Nasikh 



wa H-Mamiikh mm ai-Aihd? 



[ i4 ] Additional Segments to 

Hadith by Reliable Narrators 

Ziyadat al-Thiqdt 



TWO different versions of a hadith arc sometimes reported 
by two different but reliable narrators, or even by the same narrator at 
different points of time, one of which adds a segment to the shorter 
version or records some kind of variation to the words. The question 
1 hen arises as to the admissibility or otherwise of the additional data 
to the hadith in question, The additional part is more often than not 
reported by one narrator who is reliable and also knowledgeable on 
the subject. 

Two situations are envisaged here, one of which is that the 
additional pari to a hadith cither opposes the substance of the shorter 
version and stands in conflict with it or that it merely reiterates 
and endorses it. There is basically no problem when the additional 
information confirms totally the existing pari, but there are often 
cases where the additional segment* although confirming the shorter 
version, nevertheless, contains a juristic addition or an element which 
may present a minor interference of some kind. 

In the event where ihe additional part conflicts dircci.lv with 
the existing portion of the hadith, the issue will be treated as one 
of conflict and preference {al-ta\mtd wal-tarjih) to which the rules 
that apply to this subject will apply- This would necessitate looking 
into the circumstances and occasions of the two reports, the cause, 
if any, of the addition, and retentiveness of* the narrators involved. 
If the addition is by a narrator or narrators who command a greater 

m 

degree of reliability and are known for their care and accuracy in 
transmission compared to those who are associated with the shorter 
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had it h, l hen the longer version will he upheld and the shorter version 

wilt be treated as a shadhdh (stray) hadith. If on the other hand, the 



add itional elements, whether in the text of the hadith or in its chain of 



transmission, are manifestly odd and isolated and are not supported by 
the much larger number of reported cases of the same hadith, then the 

addition itself will be struck out and ignored. Attention will also be due 

to the occasion or circumstances in which the two versions originated. 
Were the two akadlth uttered at one and the same meeting or occasion 
when the Prophet actually pronounced them or on different occasions? 
If the latter be the case, then a conflict may be less likely to arise and 
both versions may be accepted as they are, But if it is established 



that the different versions originated at one and the same meeting or 



4 Id I 

occasion > then the version that is transmuted by more narrators will 
prevail over that which is variant \y transmitted by one, provided that 
the former are not known for error and oversight* Consequently the 
additional part of the hadith which is transmitted by a single narrator 
is isolated and rejected for the simple reason that error by one person 
is more likely than by a multitude. But if the single narrator who has 
reported the addition is an eminently reliable person t who is also more 





knowledgeable on the subject, linn his uTsiun, as noled above, will be 

erred over the variant report of many who are known for careless 

although some hadith scholars do not agree with this* 
However, on occasions, the preference of one over the other version 

mav be determined on juridical grounds and the greater proximity 

that might be exhibited by one or the other with the Qur'an and the 

re I eva n t pr ine i p les o f Sh art a J 



As for the situation where the longer version of the same hadith 
confirms and reiterates the shorter version, two possibilities can arise, 

one of which is where both versions are reported by the same narrator 

who has merclj quoted the same hadith bin has elaborated ii further 

on the subsequent occasion by adding something to it. This situation 

does not present a problem and the longer version is merely regarded 

as an elaboration and does not affect the original hadith. But if the 



longer version of the hadith adds a new point that does not exist in 
the shorter hadith, then the longer hadith is considered as a separate 

hadith that is reported by a reliable narrator, and each part ,may be 

separately • quoted. When ihe two parts of a I unlit 1 1 arc concerned with 
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two different subjects, it is also permissible to quote only the relevant 
part in a context where the other part is left out, This also applies 
to a hadith that may consist of more than two subjects or points, 3 A 
different scenario obtains, however; in the event where the same narrator 
is known to have cited the longer version of his hadith first and then 
a shorter version on a subsequent occasion. The longer version is to 
be upheld as it is likely that he summarised ii later with the assurance 
that he has already delivered the fuller version of the hadith.' 

An example of hadith wherein the additional segment adds 
something which is however not in conflict with its shorter version 
is the one reported by Muslim through Abu Malik al-Ashja'i, from 
Rub I, from Hudhayfa that the Prophet, peace be on him, said 

the earth has all of it been made into a mosque for us, and its soil 
has been purified for us," 

•ljJ*k W^jSj UK (jiijSn Ul CjL^j 

- 

Abu Malik b. Tariq al-Ashja i is the only one who has narrated 
this hadith with the additional elements at the end, especially the 
reference to the soil fyurfmiukJf* which is absent in other reports. For 
other narrators including Ubayd Allah b. Umar and Ayyub who have 
reported it from Nafi t from Ibn c Umar have reported the same hadith 

tip - 

without this additional element and reported it simply as "and the 
earth has been made into a mosque for us and purified.' 1 

As it appears here the additional version does not oppose the 
shorter version of the hadith; both arc therefore accepted and this 
is what Imam Malik and Abu Hanifa have also held* and it is the 
correct position. The Shaft is and Hanbalis have held on the other 

■ 

hand that the additional element brings in an adjective (was/) which 
tends to introduce a change and the rules of tarjlh or preference would 
therefore apply. The Hanafis and Malikis maintain that addition of the 
word "turhatuhd" (its soil, or dust) merely confirms that the hadith 
refers to the earth "al-aftf*. whereas Imam Shafi \ and Ibn Hanbal 
read into this addition that ii is ihe soil of the earth rather than all of 
the rest of the earth such as stones, trees and the like that is the focus 
of hadith. Thus it would include 'soil 1 that is carrie l to a different 
surface, for example. Dry ablution, or tayammum, according to the 
Shafi 'is and Hanbalis is thus valid onlv with clean soil. But if the 
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shorter version of the hadith is followed, tayammum would be valid 
on all clean surfaces of the earth* 

Another example to note here is the hadith, recorded by both al- 
Bukhan and Muslim from Abd Allah b. Mas ud, which is as follows: 

Abu c Amr 'Uthman b. Ahmad b, al-Sammak reported from Hasan 
b* Mukiirram from ^thman b. c Uraar from Malik h Mighwal from 
al-Walid b. al- Avzar, from Abu c Amr al-Shaybani from 4 Abd Allah b. 
Mas utl who said that "I asked the Prophet, peace be on him: what is the 
best of all deeds? And he said "prayer when performed at the beginning 

of it* l ime segment." Then I asked "t hen wh.ii?" and the Prophet, peace 

be on him, said Struggle in the way of God 1 '; then I said "what else?" 
to which the Prophet replied "being good to one's parents". 

Al-Hakim al-Msaburi who recorded this hadith wrote that this is 

■ * 

a well-preserved hadith which a group of leading figures have reported 
from Malik b. Mighwal and also from 'Uthman b. 'Umar, but they do 
not mention the phrase "at the beginning of its time segment". It is 
only Hasan b. Mukarram (and Bindar b. Bashshar), both of whom are 
trustworthy and knowledgeable {tkiqatatr, faqlhan) who have reported 
it with the added elements. Since the additional segment does not 
interfere with the substance of the hadith, it is accepted. 3 

In another illustration that also appears in al-Hakim al-Nisaburfs 

C 

chapter on ziyaddt^ Abu Ali al-Hafiz narrated from Ishaq b. Ahmad, 
from Abu Yusuf Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hajjaj, from l lsa b. Yurius 
from Ibn Jurayj from Sulayman b. Musa* from al-Zuhrl from *Urwa 

I rum ' "Vis ha, Hurt the PropheL pc;ia be on him, said: u w hen a \vorjian 

is married without the permission of her guardian (wait) and two 
upright witnesses, her marriage is null and void; if the marriage is 

consummated^ she is entitled to the dower, and if there is a dispute, 
then the ruler is the matt of one who has no malt* 1 
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Al-Nisaburi 



J 



Zuhri, but the phrase "and two upright witnesses' 7 is not reported by 
anyone else except by Abu 'All al-Hafiz. fl It is thus implied that the 
version of hadith without this additional phrase is the verified and 
correct version. 

Addition {ziydda) can also occur in the isndd of a hadith and the 
nature of the scrutiny that is involved here is similar to one that is 



Cred 



which is narrated by a larger number of narrators, and the other 
version is consequently considered odd or isolated. An example of this 



dith, recorded by Muslim, which Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak 
has narrated from Sufyan, from c Abd al-Rahrnan b. Yazid b. Jabir, from 
Busr b. 'Ubayd Allah, from Abu Idris, from Abu Warhila b. al-Asqa 



from Abu Murthad al-Ghanawi, that "I heard the Prophet, peace be 
on him, saying: "Do not sit by the graves nor perform prayers toward 
them." 7 




Ibn aJ-Salah wrote that the reference to Sufvan in the isnid of 



this hadith is an addition which is a mistake, and so is the reference 
to Abu IdrTs. As for the former, it appears that a number of reliable 



narrators have quoted this hadith from Abd al-Rahman b. Yazid b. 
Jabir directly and some of them have reported it in words that imply 



ect contact. As for the reference to Abu Idris, it also appears that 
the same group of reliable narrators who reported it from Ibn Jabir 
made no mention of Abu Idris coming in between Busr and Wathila> 
but reported it such that Busr had received it directly from Wathila 
in words that implied direct hearing, Having said this, Ibn al-Salab 
en quotes Abu Hatim al-Razi to the same effect, namely that 





al- Mubarak has imagined these additional names in the isndd s and his 
addition is therefore isolated and considered incorrect.® 



discrep 



Mur. 



of narrators whereas only one narrator has rendered is as a 






had 



discrepancies in the isndd 



are, broadl} speaking, determined b\ reference in the same mclhods 
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which apply to discrepancies in the text. The rules of validation and 
impugnment (al-jarh wa'I-ta^dif) and those which apply to the veracity 

and retentiveness of the narrators would thus be applicable. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463 H) has authored a book on the 



subject of additions to hadith bearing the title Kitdb al-Tamyiz al- 
Mazid fi Muttasil al-Asdmd (Book on distinguishing the additions to 
connected chains of transmission) in which he has identified many 
isndds of this kind. Bui Ibn al-Salah who has also mentioned this work 

■ * 

has expressed reservations about some of its conclusions. It is thus 



said that certain isndds which should have been identified as Mursal 
have not been so identified and references to such hadith therefore 

■ 

remained inconclusive. Similarly when there is evidence to show thai 

- 

direct hearing occurred between the two links in the isnad, but this 
has not been clearly and consistently stated as such. 

In his larger work, At-Kifaya fi *//*» a I- Rim ay a y al-Raghdadi has 



i 



quoted several prominent figures including Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak 
(d, 181) and Yahya b. Ma in (d, 233) who have recommended that in 
the event of doubt as to the accuracy of a longer or a shorter version of 
had ith j one should opt for the shorter version as this would also reduce 
the possibility of error and doubt in rendering the hadith. This is then 
supported by the purport of a hadith which al-Bagbdadi and others 
have quoted. It is thus reported that the Prophet said in his Farewell 



pilgrimage: "May God gladden one who heard my speech and did not 
add anything to it and conveyed it to others. May the conveyer then 




iver it to one who is even more attentive in preserving it. 





Some hadith l scholars have held it permissible to shorten a hadith 
which the narrator has narrated in full on a previous occasion but then 

condensed it or recapitulated its purpose and meaning at a reduced 

length. Having quoted these various views, al-Baghdadi then observes 
that it is not permissible to reduce a hadith or omit a part of it if by 



doing so one is likely to truncate the hiadith or leave out a ruling 




ition or provision therein that would undermine the integrity of 
(he hadiih, especially when it is concerned with religious observances 
Hbadftt. When such is the case it becomes obligatory to quote 
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the hadkh in full, without any omission or change whatsoever. But if 
the hadith contains two separate parts one of which is not dependent 
on the other, nor is it a condition nor exception thereto, then it is 
permissible for the narrator to cite only the part thai is relevant to 
his purpose. When this is the case, the other portion of the hadith 
would to all intents and purposes be treated as a separate hadith. Once 
the complete version of hadith is verified, it becomes permissible to 
summarise it for purposes of brevity- In fact it is reported that Sufyan 
al-Thawn (d. 161) used to do this and summarised a hadith which he 
knew had already been narrated in its entirety But he did so in such 
a manner that stayed clear of alteration in the purpose and meaning of 
hadith. 11 As for addition of elements to hadith by a reliable narrator, 
al-Baghdadi wrote categorically that it is acceptable regardless of the 
nature of its subject matter, be it concerned with legal rulings (ahkdm) 
or outside this sphere, provided that the narrator is "upright, retentive, 
careful and accurate," and thai t here is general agreement among hadith 
scholars on this. 12 It is perfectly understandable, al-Baghdadi added, 
that mo or three persons have heard the same hadith and at the point 
of reporting, two of them forgot a certain point in the hadith, which 
the third listener, who happened to be more attentive, remembered 
and reported it with the added elements. It is also possible that of 
the three persons, two suffered loss of concentration due to the late 
hour or fatigue and the like, and only one of them heard the complete 
version; then it is also possible that the other two have missed out on a 
word or a phrase in the same hadith. Some hadith transmitters who are 
reliable have actually gone on record to say that "1 heard and retained 
what the rest of us did not," in which case their version of the report 
is admissible subject to verification/' It is also possible, ai-Baghdadi 
added, that the one and the same narrator had narrated a hadith once 

■ 

and then remembered about a word or phrase that he forgot in his 
earlier report, which he then added on a subsequent occasion, when 
he had time to refresh his memory on relevant details. 



[is] Hadith 




I 



Sakih, Hasan and Da 



THE grading of hadith transmitters, as noted in the 

+ 

previous section on impugnment and validation, enabled the ''ulama 1 
to classify the hadith, from the viewpoint of acceptability or otherwise, 
into the three broad categories oiSahlh (sound), Hasan (fair) and Da 'if 
(weak). Ir may be noted at the outset, however, that these categories 
are less than exclusive and sometimes tend to be overlapping in thai 
a particular hadith mav qualifv for some of the conditions of Sahlh 
and some also of Has&i, which is why some scholars have actually 
introduced intervening categories of hadith so that the name reflects 
the overlapping character of the ahadith that fall in between these 

classifications, 

Hadith is classified as Sahth when its narrators belong to the first 
three classes of narrators, It is defined as a hadith with a continuous 
imdd all the way back to the Prophet, or a Companion, consisting 
of upright persons who also possess retentive memories and whose 
narration is not outlandish (shadkdh) while it is, in the meantime, free 
of both obvious and subtle defects (Uiai). The last two requirements 
here are concerned mainly with the text [matn) and what it all means 

is that both the imad and main of the hadith are clear of apparent 
uncertainty and doubt* A Sahth hadith must not be outlandish in the 
sense that it does not contradict a reliable hadith that is reported by 
a larger number of transmitters, or even by one transmitter of higher 
authority and ranking. 1 Abu Muhammad Husayn al-Baghawi (d, 516 

1 1) has sui» jested a more simplified method of identifying §afyth and 
if man uh&t&th. It is tlms stated that n hadith is Snhih if it is recorded 
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by both al-Bukhiirt and Muslim or by one of them, and it is Hasan 
if it is recorded bv Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi and others. It is further 
suggested that the best of Sahth akadlth are those that are transmitted 
by the people of Madina,* Sahth al-Bukhdrl was the first collection 

of hadith that was exclusively devoted to Sahth hadkh. Imam Malik's 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

Muwatia\ ill chough earlier in time, is not given the same ranking as it 
contains Mursal and Maqtu \ Imam Malik has also mixed the sayings 
of Companions with hadith and docs not therefore clearly distinguish 
between the MarfU 1 and Mamquf^ whereas af-Bukhari has distinguished 
and isolated the savings of Companions and Successors and records 
only Marfu* hadith under the Sahth category. As for Imam Shaft Vs 
comment who said "I do not know of any book of knowledge greater 
in merit than the book of Malik" - Ibn al-Salah wrote that this was 
said before al-Bukhari and Muslim came into being.* 

Sahlk is also not a monolithic category of hadith as it has been 
divided into several sub- varieties, There are Sahth on which there 
is general agreement {muttajaq 'aiayh) and Salnh on which there is 
disagreement as to whether they should be classified as such. One of thu 
well-known classifications of Salnh, as already noted, ib focused on al- 
Bukhari and Muslim, The most authoritative of all Sahlh is that which 

■ ■ 

are recorded bv both al-Bukhari and Muslim, followed bv those which 

are recorded by al-Bukharu or by Muslim, alone, then hadith which 
fulfil all of their conditions even if ihev do not appear in either This 

■i E l 

is followed bv Sahib which fulfils the conditions respectively of either 
al-Bukhim, or of Muslim but which, however, do not appear in either. 
The last of these seven varieties is Sahlh that is authenticated hv other 

+ ■ + m 

prominent *ulamd\ independently, rhat is, of al-Bukhari and Muslim. 
Geography is also a factor that is considered in deter mining the relative 
strength of Sahth: Sahlh rhat originates in Madina generally ranks 
highest, then comes Basra, then al-Sham (Syria) and then Kufa, 4 

Sahlh has Iwen further tsuh-divided into Sahlh li-dhdtih, that is 

Sahth in itself, and Sahlh ft-ghayrih, or Sahth because of sonic extraneous 
evidence. The former is a hadith which fulfils all the requirements of 
Sahlh in that it has an unbroken chain of transmitters all of whom are 
reliable and retentive {dahifuu) and it is clear of hidden defects and 

outlandish content. §a}\ih Ihghayrik also fulfils these requirements; 
except for one, which fa that not all of its transmitters are known for 
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1 



r 



etentiveness as occasional errors have been detected in some of their 



account 




retentiveness of the narrator is made up for bv some other evidence 



that may fall under one or the other of the following three types; 
First, when the same hadith is reported by another chain of 



transmitters wherein all the transmitters are 








* * f 

of this is the hadith transmitted by Muhammad b. Amr from Abu 

Salama from Abu Hurayra from the Prophet, peace be on him, who 

said: "Mad it not been for fear of imposing hardship on my umma, I 



would have ordered them to brush their teeth before every (obligatory) 



prayer. " 




(JS Sic- jjyJL ^3 j^V i^c* lJ 




Muhammad b. 'Amr b. 'Alqama is well-known for truth and piety 
but not for retentiveness, according to some commentators, whereas 
others have approved of him in every respect. The above hadith thus 
fails to qualify as Sahih in itself and may have been qualified as Hasan , 
had i t not been for the (act that it has also been reported by Mohammad 
b. t Amr > s teacher, and the latter*s teacher consisting of al-AVaL Sa'id 



a)-Muqbiri, at-MuqNrfs father from Abu Hurayra. It is on this basis 
at al-Tirmidhi has recorded this as a Sahih as he has also found an 




additional isnad for it through another Companion, namely Zayd b. 

Khatid and the various chains of isnad thus reinforce one another. 5 





, when the hadith in question is generally accepted by the 
ma\ which would, in turn, make up for the point of weakness 



in the transmission and it is elevated to Sahih (li-ghayrih). This 



is because the StlamtV have known of the point of weakness in its 
transmission, on account of some compromise on retentiveness, but 



have nevertheless accepted it. An example of this is the hadith which 
proclaims concerning the open sea that "Its water is clean and so is its 

cor~™ M 






.AlniA (Jail b$Li jjflJall 

Notwiihstandiniriteme weakness in the isnad of this hadith, al- 

tar i J 



tii 


ikl 


run 1 


i.r. 


al 


n, 


i 


r li.i 


IS 1 



in qualified h as S/ihth^ and so has al-Tirmidhi. Ibn Abd 



,il liarr lias also commented in Akhtidhkfcihui ihe x uhma of hadith 

iiecepted llns as w Sitfuh luihlh * — -* + 
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when the hadith in question is in harmony with the Qur'an 



or a principle of S hurt* a, in which case it is elevated to the rank of 



Sahih. This is because the Sumia generally supplements the Qur'an 
and the hadith in question would tit in with the general pattern of the 
relationship of the Sunna with the Qur'an. 

The Sahih collections signify a later stage in the compilation of 
hadith. In its early stages, the hadith compilers simply collected hadith 



uf the Prophet without drawing a clear distinction between rhe SahJk 
and other ahadttk* and it was the Imam of hadith, Lsma tl al-Bukhari 

4 ■ 



i 



(194-256 II) who devoted his renowned collection to the compilation 
entirely of Sahih hadith. Of the six well-known collections of hadith, 
known as al-Sikak al^Sitld, only the first two, that is, Sahik al-Bukhari 
and Sahih Muslim, are, in principle, devoted to the compilation only 
of Sahih hadith whereas the other four collections are not confined to 



Sahih and also contain rlic Hasan and Da if varieties. 

Hadith experts have identified the most reliuhk- chain of 
transmission (as&hh al-asanid) on the basis of their own understanding 



and ijtihid. which is whv thev tend to differ in their assessments. Al- 



Hakim al-Nisaburi thus wrote that it is therefore not possible to say 
thai the best isnad h from certain individuals among the Companions, 
or that which may he related by people from a certain town or a certain 



group of narrators. The Companions have transmitted hadith w 




are quoted and passed on by certain individuals among the Sue 
most of whom are trustworthy and it is difficult to he certain in giving 



absolute preference to some over the others.* But the hadith scholars 
have attempted nevertheless to mention what they considered to be the 
most reliable of all isndd. lbn al-Salah agreed with al-Ntsaburl and goes 



on even to quote examples of discrepancies in such assessments. 

Ishaq b, Rahawayh and Ahmad b. Hanbal are quoted to have 
said that the most reliable of all isnad is ai-Zuhri from All b. al- 
Husayn from his father al-Husayn from 'All b. Abi Talib. Yahya b, 
Ma l in considered the best of all isn&ds to be Sulayman al-A^ash from 



Ibrahim b. Yazld al-Nakha'i, from VUqama b. Qays from f Abd Allah 



b. Mas'ud. Al-Bukharl himself considered the best isnad to be Malik 

from Nafi*, from "Abd Allah b 'Umar. Abu Mansur *Abd al-Qahir al- 
Tamlml also went on record to say that the best of all muul is Sharif, 
from Malik, from Nan from lbn Umar. All b. id-Mudim .md Amr 
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b. All al-Fallas considered the best isnad to be that of Abd Allah b. 

Ibn Awn from Muhammad b. Sirin from Abida al-Salmani from AH 
b. Abi Talib. 

1 

Hadith scholars have generally held that no one more reliable than 

at-Shafi i has ever narrated hadith from Imam Malik, and manv of 

1 T 

the uiama of later generations {muia'akhkhirtm) have considered as 
a "golden chain - sikilat ai-dhahab" narration by Ahmad b. Hanbal 
from al-Shafi'l from Malik - NafV - 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar. Yet there 
is onlv one hadith with this isnad in the Mum ad of Ahmad b HanbaL 
despite its voluminous content; but it is said that the hadith in question 
actually consists of four ahadlth, which the Imam has brought together 

under one isnad? 

Hasan hadith is defined as a hadrth that falls between the Sahth 

i ,f f m p 

and Da^ijl and although its narrators are known for truthfulness, they 
have not attained the highest degree of reliability and prominence.* 

When the transmitters of hadith have, in other words, reached the 
highest degree ol reliability on grounds of 'a,/iih s accuracy and 
retentiveness, the hadith is ranked as Sahth. Should there be anv point 

of weakness in the records of the transmitters, especially with reference 
to retention {at-dabt) and accuracy, the hadith is likely to be classified 
as Hasan. The transmitter of Hasan, in other words, qualifies as W/ 

and the hadith is clear of hidden defect (U/la) and outlandish content 

(shudhtldh)) but there is some doubt on grounds of accuracy and dabt. 
The dabl of a transmitter is usually tested and evaluated by comparing 
the reporrs of a particular transmitter with similar reports by other 
more reliable transmitters. When there is substantial correspondence, 
the dabl of the transmitter under review is established, but if there is 
wide discrepancy in the accuracy of his reports the person is likely 
to fail the test of accuracy on the ground of dabt. Retention {dabt) is 
also of two kinds, one of which is retention by memory {dabt al-sadr) 
and the other through documentation {dabt al-kitab). Both of them 
arc valid and dabt through accurate documentation may under the 

pi eiit circumstances be, said to be the principal form of dabt. This 
is because ihr volume and scope of hadith have grown so much that 
(tufr{ withinii dnninifinaticin has almost become unfeasible, Abu 'isaal- 

Tirmidhi, the ninhur of Sun tin al-Tirmtdhu is said to have introduced 

ibis min ion I iii re category ol (fawn lor the Hivr time, us no one else 
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seems to have used it before then. A Hasan hadith may be elevated to 
the level of Sahih if it is endorsed by another hadith with a stronger 
isndd, in which case it would be called Hasan li-gkayrik, that is, Hasan 
because of that (extraneous) evidence. This is in contradistinction to 

Hasan U-dhdtih, which is Hasan for its own sake. As noted above, this 
dual classification of li-dhatik and li-ghayrik also obtains on similar 
grounds for Sahih and Da'tf 

Hasan is an intermediate category between Sahih and Aa f f/and it 

seems that most of the ^ulatrta' of hadith did not even recognise it as 
a separate category for some time. It seems that until it was generally 
recognised as a separate category, Hasan was generally subsumed under 
Sahih. This is implied in the nomenclature of al-Tirmidhi's book as 

at- J a mi a 7- Sahih despite the fact that it contained Hasan hadith which 

the author himself had acknowledged. In earlier times, inconsistency 

of terms existed even with regard to Sahih which writers and hadiih 
scholars have variously identified as al-jayyid (very good), al-qawi 

(strong), al-thabit (well-established, proven). The Imams al-Shafi'i, 
Ahmad b. HanbaE and al-Tirmidh) sometimes even used phrases such 
as kasan jayyid, ajmad al-asdnid and the like. 9 

A Da ^hadith is generally defined as one which fails to qualify the 
conditions of SahJh and Hasan, More specifically a hadith is classified 
weak or $aMf ffl its narrators include a person or persons of lower 
grades than those accepted for Hasan on a scale of gradation that 
appears in our discussion of al-jarh waM^ta^dil in chapter eight above. 
The weakness in Da*tf may be in the isndd or in the text {main) or in 
both, There are many varieties of Da tj; Mursal is one of them, and it 
is hadith with a broken link in its timid at the level of a Companion, 
A Follower {tahi i) has, in other words, reported it directly from 
the Prophet, The leading Imams, Abu Hanifa, Malik and ShafiX 
have accepted the Alurml, not only of the Companion, in which one 

Companion might have reported a hadith from a fellow Companion 
and not directly from the Prophet, but also of prominent scholars of 
the tabi l un such as Sa*id Ibn al-Musayyib, Qatada, and al-Zuhri. Imam 

Shaft i has also accepted Mursal if it was supported by another hadith 
with an unbroken isnad y or when it w r as in harmony with the precedent 
of the Companions and also when the uhwuV generally accepted it. 
The Ji&mafis, who accept Mttrsttl ol ihc first three £cn oration** have 



justified their stance by saying that when an upright and learned person 



is convinced about the truth and reliability of a hadith, he tends to link 
it directly to the Prophet, saving that the Prophet said such and such. 
Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal does not rely on Mursal and the majority of 



ulama 1 of hadith and jurisprudence are of the view that acting upon the 
Mursal is not obligatory- Both al-Bukkart and Mmlim^ however, contain 



the Mursal of Companions. It is noted, for instance, that much of the 
hadith narrated by Ibn Abbas falls under this category, due mai 




to his young r age: he was only thirteen at the time of the Prophet's 



demise, and has evidently narrated hadith which he had subsequently 
learned from fellow Companions. 10 The *utama have generally accepted 




rsal of the Companions, which is somewhat different from Mursal 
proper, since the latter involves direct report by a Follower or tabi J. 
In Murml of the Companion (AlursaJ al-SahabT), the Companion often 
reports a hadith from the Prophet without having actually heard it 
from the Prophet but heard it from another Companion and attributes 
the hadith directly to the Prophet- This may be due to the lower age 

of the Companion in question or due to his belated embrace of Islam; 
in either case it is not considered a serious weakness in the hadith. 



Al-Suyuti has stated that the two Sahtk collections {al-Sahtkayan) 
contain countless numbers of Mursal at^Sahabt* for most of what they 
have reported is from other Compan ions and they are all deemed to be 



upright." 11 The younger Companions have often reported hadith from 
the senior Companions and when they have reported hadith from the 
Followers, they have usually explained why. Mursal of the Companion 
is generally held to be as good as a multasit, or connected hadith. 



This is because the missing link therein is, in all probability, another 
and probably a more senior Companion and that is not a serious 




although some have expressed reservations on this point as it 
is possible, although noi very likely, that the Companion has actually 



relied on a Follower (tabft). 




is also sub-divided into several types beginning with the 



Mursal of a Companion who has seen the Prophet, as noted above, 
but his direct hearinu of hadith from the Prophet is not proven. This 





llowed In Mttrsat of the Follower {tabs l r) who embraced Islam 

ili- l hi Prophet wtf* alive hut did not actually meet the Prophet, 



Tlim is dImi known as mtdthhlmm such ah S/d b. Ivas al-Slmybum, 
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Suwayd b. Gbafla and others; twenty of them have been mentioned 
altogether. Then comes the Murml of prominent tablet such as Sa'id 
Ibn al-Musayyib and 'Ubayd Allah b. 'Adi b. al-Khiyar. Many have 
considered this as the principal variety of Mursal; this being a hadith 
that a leading Follower has attributed to the Prophet And lastly Mursal 
of the minor figures among the Followers such as Qatada, Hamid al- 
TawiL Ibn Shihab al-Zuhru Yahva b. Sa l id al-Ansari and others. One 
who has heard from the Prophet when a disbeliever and then embraced 
Islam after the Prophet's demise is a tdbi I and there is no disagreement 
on this. 

Only the Mursal of Companions is generally accepted^ but the 
other types of Mursal are not, Even with regard to the Mursal of 
Companions, some scholars, such as Abu lshaq aHsfara'ini have 
expressed reservations by saying that unless it becomes known that 
the Companion in question has heard it from the Prophet or a 
fclluw Companion, it is possible he may have received it from a non- 
Companion, that is a Follower, in which case it becomes unreliable. It 
has, however, been said in response that the case where a Companion 
might transmit hadith from a tdbi 1 is rather unlikely and rare, and the 
Munat of a Companion most likely refers to another Companion. 12 Al- 
Nawawi has been quoted to have said that "the Mursal hadith is a weak 
hadith according to the vast majority of hadirh scholars, aI-Shafi ( i, 
and most of the fuqaha? and jurisprudents of usul. vii This is because 
of ignorance of the condition of the missing link which may possibly 
be weak or may be a person other than a Companion even when it is 
known that the transmitter in question is one who only narrated hadith 
from reliable persons. 

Munqati 1 is another tvpe of Da if This is a hadith in which there 
is a broken link in the isnad somewhere below the level of Companion 
or that it consists of a link t hat is ambiguous and vague. A hypothetical 
example of this might be when it is said that Malik reported from 
Ibn ^Umar, or that *a man* reported from Ibn L Umar. This is because 

c c 

Mahk has not seen Abd Allah Ibn Umar and there must have been 
an intervening link, which is unknown, although one might guess that 
it was Nafi\ bur that guess is of no value, But if that link is clearly 

identified to be Nan , then it would be one of the strongest chains of 

hnad, which is known, among the 'nlamtV of hadith, as the Gulden 





cue 






who tend to apply it to any h 
\4u\lat is another variety of Daifm which ihe chain of ismul 






ten 




i, one 




example., that Shaft 'I reported from ibn 



the 





it is said, for 






■ 




s over 



+ •# 



two general ions consisting 





and Nali , 11ns s even 



worse 




qati simply because two links are missing in 




An example of Mu dal is the hadtth that Imam Malik has reported 
from Abu Hurayra that the Prophet^ 






n slave 



is entitled to food and clothes in a decent manner, and may not be 
led to do work that is beyond his capacity 

-amr 









-rtii 







J 




1 his is a a 

Hurayra, but it 




as 




Mm g ■* 




narra 




it directlv from Abu 





as a J 





■em 





reported it from 1 



his father from Abu Hurayra (aUrlakim al- 

al-Haditk, p, 37) 




inmad 






Matriik^ or 




j is yet another variation of Da V where 




the u 




consists of a transmitter who is suspected 



of lvingj 




it 






) 




e Pi 




An example of Mairuk is the hi 

J I 



et or lying: in any other context. 

al-Nisaburi, 






his it 




- 





et s; 





anyone tells his wife: you are divorced as from next vear, God 



V Hi 



ing, it is 




no 




\1 







This is a 







i cxl is 



ud is sub 





al-Dhahabl, ha\ 

d) is also a w 




him as 





ivaiting 



in its 




or its 




■ 





of a reverse 



in the 





of Abu Hurayra which both al-Bukhnri and Muslim 

"what 1 




i ha i i lie Prophet, peace be on him,] 
prohibited lo you *>flvoid ii, and what I have commanded you io 



o it in ih 




snt of your ability." 
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Al-Tabarani has reported this hadith from Abu Hurayra in the 
reverse order, which brings the latter portion of the hadith first so 
as to read "what ] have commanded you to do - do it Reversal 
in the imdd on the other hand, may involve the whole of the imdd, 



such as at taching the imdd of one hadith to another hadith, or it may 




ve reversal in names, such as Murra b. Ka b, when rendered as 
Ka l b b. Murra. 



sif-Mudraj (inserted) is another variety of Da if which consists of 
inadvertently inserting the speech of a Companion, a Follower, or a 
hadith transmitter into the text or isnad of the hadith of the Prophet- 
Insertion in the text may occur at the beginning, middle, or end of die 



text. An example of insertion at the end is the hadith reported by 1 
Allah b, Mas*ud who said that the Prophet, peace be on him, took him 
by his hand and taught him the lashahhud said: "say; aMakiyydiu 
li-Alldhi was-Salawdtu* then the lashahhiuL and said when vou have 

cited this you have completed your salah\ if you wish to stand up (and 
go) stand, or sit if you wish. 11 




Al-Hakim aUNisabun wrote concerning this hadith that the 
latter portion of it (i.e. when you have cited this ...) is Abd Allah b. 



s ud s own statement vvhich the narrator has mistakenly added to 




the hadith. 14 




nkat. which is another variety of Da if is a hadith whose 



narrator cannot be confirmed to have fulfilled the prerequisites of 



adala and retentiveness of memory and his hadith is also contrary ro 






] by a more reliable narrator on the same subject, Munkar 



is similar to shddhdh with one difference, which is that in skddhdh the 
hadith of a reliable narrator is contrary to one reported by many reliable 
narrators whereas reliability of the narrator of Munkar is doubtful. 

udtarib (confounded) is also another variety of Da If and ir 




refers to a hadith the contents of which are inconsistent with a number 

■ 

of other ahddtth, none of which can be preferred over the others, 15 The 

confusion sometimes originates in conflicting reports from the same 
narrator. An example of this is the hadith of Anofi b. Malik who said that 







rhe Prophet, as well as Abfi Itokr and I ihman 




heard them opening the salah directly with the Sura al-Fariha without 



citing the bismala first. Elsewhere it has been reported from Anas that 




was questioned concerning the basmala where he said that he 
had not known anything on this from the Prophet. Sometimes the 
confusion relates to a portion of the isndd such as when two narrators 



report a hadith with the same isnad but they differ with regard to 
one tink therein. An example of the Muduirih occurs in the main of 
the following two hadllhs, both of which are supported by acceptable 
tmatk. Fatima bt. Qays said that the Prophet was asked concerning the 



akah and he said; "property is liable to rights other than the zakah" 



The same hadith has been reported in confl 



staled that "property is liable to no rights other than zakdk" 

Will 





Neither of these can be preferred, nor can they be reconciled, 
hence a Mudiarih^ Sometimes the confusion arises when the same 



■ k 



hadith is reported as a Mursai by one and as Muiiasil by another. It 



may be possible to ascertain grounds by which one of the hadiths in 
question is given preference whereas this may not be feasible if the 



two reports are about equal in all respects and the confusion would 

therefore remain unresolved. 17 



Da If has once again been divi ded into two types, namely Da if< 
acting on which is not objectionable and this resembles the Hasan in 
the terminology of al-Tirmidhi. The second type of Da^tf is that which 



is totally spurious, acting on which is not recommended, but iherc is 
some difference of opinion on this. 

The ulama % have held three different views with regard to acting 
on Da if hadith. The first view is that it is of absolutely no value and 
should not be followed whether in reference to moral virtues (Jhffiil 
VPQ matpa^iz) or to legal rules (akkaw). This is the view of the leading 

'itlama\ including al-Bukhari and Muslim, Yahya b, Ma 'in, Abu Bakra 
Ibn al-'Arabi and that of the Zahin school. The proponents of this 



\k'W have referred to the Quranic directive to "take not a stand over 
lomethbg which van dci noi kmm" (al-Isra\ 17:36) . 

m*i»~ » • ****** a— > >-~m^u*. - 
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Since D« ^/Tails to impart positive knowledge, it does not provide 
an adequate basis on which to determine a ruling otShari^a. It is better 
to act, in such cases, on the basis of personal reason (ra 'y) rather than 
a weak hadith. 

■ 

The second view validates Da^if hadith generally and considers 
that acting upon a weak hadith is preferable to acting on personal 

opinion and ra'y. Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and Abu Dawud al-Sijistam, 
among others, are associated with this view, but they rank such hadith 
below xhcjatwu of Companion, It is noted, however, that the distinction 
between Da If and Sahik may not have been so clear-cut in Imam Ibn 
HanbaPs time, and it seems likely that Imam Ahmad counted the Hasan 
as a variety of Da\f. The A/?/"must, however, fulfil three conditions, 
one of which is that the weakness in it is slight and not dominant, and 
there is consensus on this. The second is thai it is in harmonv with, the 
accepted norms and principles of Islam and there is nothing strange 
in it. Thirdly, it is not made the basis of belief as the possibility is not 
overruled that it may not be genuine. 1 * 

The third view which is preferred by ihcfuqahd 1 and many ^ulama' 
of hadith has it that a j^'^f hadith may be followed in moral virtues 
but not in legal injunctions {akkdm}* provided that it fulfils certain 
conditions, namely that none of its narrators are implicated in lying and 
distortion of hadith, nor known as matruk al-hadith y that its message is 
in conformity with the valid norms and principles of Islam, and that 
acting on it is not accompanied by dogmatic belief! 

Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazurl (d. 643 H) advises that whenever one 
speaks of a Ai^tiadith, one should identify it as such and also specify 
if the weakness is only in the transmission {da if 'al-isndd). For it is 
possible that another chain of* transmission may be found concerning 
the same hadith that is free of defect and would help to strengthen the 
is ft ad and elevate the hadith io the rank of Sahiki. Ibn al-Salah further 

■ * 4 ■■ ■ ■ 

advised that when one recites or transmits a Da 1 if hadith without its 
imady one should avoid saying that "the Prophet, peace be on him, 
said such and such" in a definite tone of voice but should say instead 
that "it is reported from the Prophet, peace be on him," or that a 
hadith in such and such terms has been transmitted to us and so fori h. 
Ibn al-Salah has, moreover, noted the tendency among the scholars of 

hadith that they rend to ignore weakness in the imSd of (Hi*U ah ft tilth 



when they refer to such a hadith in the context of moral virtues and 
encouragement (al-targhih wa l l tarhib)^ narratives and preaching outside 
the scope of the ahkam. It is then recommended that one should not 
confuse the Da'tf with the 8a Ink hadith and should clearly identify 
them for what they are, 1 '' 

Ibn al-Salah has also stated: "when they say that this hadith is 
Sahih? it means that it has a continuous isnad and a text that is free 
of defects and, as such, it fulfils all the requirements of a Sahtk hadith, 
but it does not necessarily mean t hat it is true and authentic as a matter 

mf 

of certainty. For even in the Sahih category there are ahfuHlh that are 
narrated by one upright narrator, and as such, the possibility of error 
and forgetfulness cannot be eliminated altogether, Bui for practical 
purposes this possibility is not given much attention in that si Sahtk 
hadith does provide a valid basis of judgement and acting on it becomes 
obligatory* In a similar vein when "they say concerning a hadith that 
it is not Sahih - ghayr Sahih" it does not mean decisively that it is a 
lie, for it is still possible that it is a true hadith but has (ailed to have 
a valid isnad that fulfils all of its necessary requirements, 2 * Sometimes 
hadith scholars use the expression Sahtk al-imad (sound of isnad) with 
regard to a Sahih hadith, which implies doubt in the accuracy of the 
text thereof. Another expression that is sometimes used is that a hadith 
expert may identify a hadith as asakh shay' Jt'l-bdh (the best that there 
is on the subject). This expression does not imply that the hadtth is 
Sahih, let alone the best of Sakih: it may indeed mean that the hadith 
is weak, or that it is the least weak of the a hadith on the subject and 
that no stronger hadith is available on that matter. 21 

The 'ultima' are not entirely consistent in their evaluation of 

u 

hadith into the Sahih category for reasons that relate both to the 
requirements of Sahih as well as qualifying or disqualifying certain 
individuals as upright and retentive. The first level of disagreement 
{ikhiilaj) concerns the minimum requirements of isnad. Whereas some 
\dama have stipulated for a Sahih hadith that it should qualify as a 
AziZ) which effectively means that it should have two separate isndds, 
others have in cepted into Safftli hadith which falls under the category 
of CJianh, This last is n hadith which is supports! by a single narrator 
in ai least some pari of its chain of imad. There thus arises a certain 
mnouni of tkhtittif -is lo wheiher one or I inch of and (llutrih. 
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or only one but not the other is accepted into the category of Sahth. 
This might explain the dual characterisation by al-Tirmidhi of some 
ahddtth as Sakth Gharih. Disagreement could also arise over individual 
transmitters and ahadtth as to whether a particular transmitter, 
or hadith, as the case may be, has fulfilled all or only some of the 
requirements of Saklh^ with the consequence that the same hadith is 
evaluated by some 'ulama' as Sakth whereas others may have placed 
it under Hasan, Moreover, al-Tirmidhi has identified certain ahadUh 

w ■ 

with the somewhat unusual terminology of "Hadith Hasan Sakik"* 
This has given rise to much debate among the scholars of hadith. What 
it simply means, however, is that the hadith is supported by two isndds^ 
one of which qualifies it as Sahih and the other as Hasan, or else that 
there is only one isndd for the hadith which h considered as Hasan by 
some and Sahth bv others.- 2 

There is a tendency among the *ulama* of hadith, when classifying 
a hadith under a certain category, whether Sahlh s Hasan^ or Du*tf, to 
speak in a language that often amounts to a probability such that does 
not overrule the possibility of a remaining doubt. In their classification 

of hadith, the i ulama' often draw the conclusion that this or that hadith 
has fulfilled the requirements of Sahlh, or that its text has fulfilled 
these requirements. This manner of expression usually conveys some 
hesitation and differs from unqualified expressions that describe a 
hadith to be authentic beyond all doubt. 2 - 1 

As already noted, Da*!/ is not a monolithic category but consists of 
degrees of weakness in both the text and the isndd, Hadith experts have, 
in this connection, discussed the classes of weak narrators and have 
written monographic works on the subject. The very title, for example, 
of Muhammad Ibn Hibban al-Busti's (d. 354 H) work, Al-Majruhin 
min at-Mukaddilhln wal-Du a fa tm^rMutrukln is indicative of this. 
Weakness can be attributed to character, to memory, and ignorance, 
ctc. T of the narrator and also to various aspects of the hadith itself. 

Just as the Sdamd' were able to identify the most reliable isndd 
and its component names of transmitters, they have also identified 
and publicised the most spurious and unreliable isnads in conjunction 
usually with the leading Companions or in reference to particular 
localities. The most spurious imftd (awha'i-asinid) with reference to 
Al>u Itakr nl SiddTt] is thus nounl ro consist of $udaqa b. VluSa al~ 
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from Farqad al-Subkhi, from Murra al-Tawib from 
Bakr al-Siddtq. The weakest imad with reference to c A ? isha Siddiqa is 





b, Shibl from Unim al-Nu man al-Kindiyya from A 
With reference to lbn 'Abbas the most spurious isnSd is al-Suddl al- 
Saghir Muhammad h. Marwan, from al-Kalbi, from Abu Salih, from 
[bn Abbas. Ibn Hajar al- Asqalan? has called this ;i "string of lies 




sihilai al-kadkib". The weakest of all isndds concerning c A II b. AN 

■ C ' 't t t 

ib is Amr b. Shimr, from Jabir al-Ju ft, from Harith al-A war, 



from *Ati. Simitar information has been compiled concerning Abfl 
Hurayra and others, lis well a.s concerning transmitters from various 
places such as the Yemen, Egypt, al-Sham and Kufa, etc. The weakest 
of the Yemenite imad is thus said to be Ja'far b. *Umar al-'Adani, 
from al-Hakam b. Aban, from Ikrama from Ibn 





is transmitted through any of these so-called black-listed channels is 
classified as Matruk (abandoned). 







a hadith as Da if even when only 
one link in its chain of imad is known to be unreliable; For example, 
the hadith that "one who performs six units of (supererogatory) 



prayers after the (obligatory) Maghrib prayer without engaging in 



conversation in between would have earned the equivalent 
years of worship." 





hadith consists of 






b. BCathir, from Abu Salamu, from Abu Hurayra, from the 

r ulamtV of hadith, including Ahmad b. Hanbal 
b. Ma in s Daraqutm, al-Bukhari and Ibn Hibban have all 
Umar b. Rashid as unreliable and weak, as 









for nothing, and so forth. The hadith is t hus identified as Da ffbeeause 



of ^Umar b. Rashid.' 4 







including Ahmad 



jam mad Shakir, Na?iral-Din aUAlbani, Yusuf al-Qnradaui, " 




al-Khatib and Manna' iU-Qattan have advocated the view thai ihe 

Pa- '(/'should be abandoned ahoyjethefi 21 1 too believe thai a resin* live 



approach to ihe admissibility of weak ludiili is safer and in greater 



harmony wiih ih< objective of preserving the purity «»l Ijadith/tb mi> 



ihe weak with tin general eorput of valid ijadith is likelv in undermine 



ihe credibililv ol the Inner and ir should he avoided 'I his nun also bo 
said generally regard lea* o I ihe-'Mibieei iiiaior ol Inidnli, wlu-ilur n 
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relates to moral virtue (JhdaHl)^ encouragement and warning {al-targhlh 
wa'^iarhil})^ or the legal rules (akkam) of Sharfa. 



According to the general rule, the overall acceptability of a hadith 
is determined on the weakest element in its proof Thus the presence 
of a single weak narrator in an otherwise sound isnad would weaken the 

z hadith 




ith and take it out of the Sahlk category a 





i not constitute a Skar ? proof (hujja) and is therefore rejected.* It 
will be noted, however, that the clear cases of rejection have already 
been largely identified and a hadith that is so rejected is labelled either 



as Mairuk (also known as Matruh) and Mai&du . A hadith in the Da%( 



category is not always of this type and one finds varying s hades of 



weaknesses. To evaluate these, the rules of impugnment and validation 



(al-jarh mal ta^dil) are employed. The ( ulama f are inclined to be brief on 
validation Ua Vii /) but more specific on impugnment (jarh). The tendency 
here is conveyed in the Arabic phrase ai-ijmdf jt'l-ta^dil ma l l-tafp! ft l l- 



tajrlh (brevity on validation but elaboration on impugnment). When a 
narrator is declared as trustworthy and W/, one usually does not find 

much elaboration of the grounds of such assessment* hence little detail 
as to whether the person in question was regular in the performance of 
prayer in congregation, fasting, etc. This is partly because the grounds of 
la\Itl can be numerous and cumbersome to itemise. But when it comes 
to impugnment, the nature and ground of the defect in the narrator, 
such as inaccuracy in reporting, confusion, defect of memory, distortion 
and lying, etc., arc specified. Even here, it may be added, the tendency 



is to avoid unnecessary detail, for it is often deemed sufficient to specify 
a single defect in order to impugn the probity of a narrator, and this 




is what the K ulanm were inclined to do. This attitude may be 

explained by saying that impugnment partakes in necessity {durum) and 

invokes in turn the legal maxim that "necessity must be measured by its 

true proportions" {al-dartimtu tuquddaru bi-qadariha). This restrictive 

approach toward impugnment has often had the result that there is 

no need to mention two or three reasons to impugn someone if one is 
enough to achieve the same result." 

Hadith has also been classified under several other categories 

which may, in turn, fall under any of the three classes t)f$ahii 



1 



■ 



Da % or that its relevance 



Ivvn 



[ 




] 





Marju \ 



Nluannan 






an in 



THIS elassifi cation is predicated on the question as to who 
has actually uttered the hadlth, or to whom may it be attributed. The 
terms that are used for this classification are also descriptive of their 
purpose and consist of characterisations and adjectives {si fat) that help 
a better understanding of hadTth, which are, however, not indicative of 
its placement on the three-point scale of Sahih - Hasan — Da* if. The 
classification we are about to review, in other words, does not look into 
the inner strength or weakness of hadlth but merely seeks to identify 
its origin and the likelihood or otherwise of it originating from the 
Prophet himself. There are several of these classifications, of which 
we only review the salient ones as follows, 

Marju (Elevated) and Nlawquf (Suspended) 

'I he mule riving idea of this classification In thai a hadlth m a \ sometimes 

consist of the statement or conduct of one or more Companions, which 
is then elevated and attributed to the Prophet himself, due to a strong, 
even irrebuttable, assumption that no one else could have validated it 
in the first place, even though a direct saying of the Prophet on it is 

run available on record. This procedure of elevating' I he s.n n i si o!' a 

( Companion and its attribution directly to the Prophet is called raf 
(elevation) and the hadlth is then idem i lied as elevated (Mettju% For 
without this explanation, all hadlth are pi esumed> to- be originating 
from the Prophet and would all be considered Marfu i % in which case 

i here would remain no h.isis for ilu classification \ \\arfu K hadlth 
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stands in contradistinction with Mawquf (suspended); the latter refers 
to a hadith that stops at the level of the Companion and does not reach 

the Prophet himself. This is because the Companion has not attributed 



it to the Prophet nor is the subject such that an attribution of that kind 
could be taken for granted. 



Marfu is a wide-ranging concept, much wider, one might say, 

than the Alarpquf, presumably because the underlying notion in all 

hadith is that they must originate in one way or another in the person 



of the Prophet. Since this is a focal point of reference in all hadith, 
the concept of Marfu becomes a wide-ranging one and tends to arise 



in reference to all hadith whose attribution to the Prophet is not self- 
evident and yet the subject is such that could not have escaped the 
attention of the Prophet, 

Marpt may consist of a saying, act or tacit approval and ii may 



likewise be a continuous (muttasif) hadith, or ghayr muttmil y that is, 
hadith with a broken isrtad y which might include a MunaL The subject 
matter of Marfu is such that it could only have been said or acted by 
the Prophet or that his approval can be taken for granted over it. The 
narrator may be a Companion, which would normally be the case, or 
it may be someone else, and often the narrator himself identifies it as 
Marfu . The subject matter of hadith often gives a better indication of it 
being a Marfu 1 hadith* When a Companion says something concerning 
the text of the Our 'an or the occasion of its revelation and the matter 
is such that he could not have said it entirely of his own opinion, it is 



classified as Marju\ According to an alternative definition, attributed 



to al-Baghdadi, Marfu consists of what a Companion has reported 

concerning a saying, act, tacit approval, or a personal attribute of the 



Prophet. The origin, in other words, is the Prophet, and the Companion 
also attributes it to the Prophet. 1 This would preclude Mursal from 
the purview M --Mat ;/3 > Ibn al-Salah has added that according to this 



definition, Marfu is identical with muttasif that is, hadith with a 
continuous isnad: This would also mean that Marffi " does not include 

a discontinued, or ghayr muttasih hadith. 

as 






When the saying of a 

"we were commanded to do such and such, or were forbidden from 

such and such, or we used to do such and such, 1 ' - this is u 




classified under Mai/it* if ii is attrihuu-d io the Prophet and the matte 
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is such that could not have escaped the 
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to the time of the Prophet. If the 
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all 
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Prophet), it is 

'ledge of the Prophet 




; nc verihcl ess, to 
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prayer (fd 

we descended/ 14 
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e rituals of the regular 
ro say takhlr when we rose and iashik when 






ius it is very 




that the Prophet had known of this 








statement 



as or 




it himself Similarly 

iarfu 1 when he said that 
in even (numbers) and the iqatna in odd'\ 




i b. Malik falls 




to read the adfnln 









it may consist of words, action or tacit approval^ but its isndd stops at 

of reac 





have a continuous 



case ii 




of isndd up to 








of the Companion, in 

uf {al-Muwijuf at-m&miif). 



ibete be disruption in its hnad* however, it \\ 





disconnected Mawtfilf {al-MaiptftlJ ' ghayr a l~m a n?s iti)* This distinction 

that a Marfu* may be either connected 
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Mawquf upon Tawtis, or Ata" or al-Zuhrl). In the absence of such 
qualification, a Mawquf normally means suspended ar the level of 
the Companion only. The jurists of Khurasan have drawn a parallel 
between Mawqiif and Athwr as they equate the one with the other. A 
similar equation is drawn between Marfu* and Kkabar. The K tdamd* 
of hadith. on the other hand, tend to useAtharns a general term that 

includes all of these. 

As for a commentary on the Qur'an that a Companion might 
have attempted, if it can be based on the opinion of the Companion, 
which he has also not attributed to the Prophet, it would fall under 
the Mamquf* This also applies to commentaries that cannot be based 
on the personal opinion of the Companion! yet it is known that the 
Companion in question has been influenced by the aid al-kitah, 
especially the Jews, in advancing it. Thus the commentaries that 
some Companions have advanced with regard to the chapters of the 
Qur'an and the hidden mysteries of creation and stories of bygone 
Prophets that were based on Isratliyai - these are all classified under 
Mawquf%r\& further weakened if they sound contrary to reason and 
their attribution to the Prophet is unlikely and remote. Even if they 
were known to have attempted such due to pious motives, this will 
not add to the credibility of their comments. But if the Companion 
is known to have avoided Isrd'liiyat and savs something which is not 
likely to be his own op in ion 1 then it would qualify as Marju** An 
example of this is the statement of the renowned Companion, *Abd 
Allah b. Mas^ud. that u one who declares as true a sorcerer (al-sdhir) 
or one who forecasts the future by employing the fortune teller (a/- 
kahin)* he denies what is revealed to the Prophet Muhammad, peace 
be on him." However, when a Companion advances an opinion that 
consists of his own thought and he does not attribute it to the Prophet 
either, it would be considered as his personal ijtikad which would not 
be binding on anyone, unless it is adopted b\ general consensus, in 
which case it would be binding 1 . 

Included in the Mawquf art also the sayings of Followers {tab fun) 
such as "we were ordered to do such and such or were forbidden from 
such and such." This is also the case with regard to such statements 
of a tahfj that in his rime, or in earlier times "the Sunt! a was such and 
such/* There is sonic disagreement as to whether fmne such statements 



would qualify as hlarfu, Mursal or Mawquf but the correct position 
is that they are Mawquf. An example of this is the saying of the tabi\ 
Ubavd Allah b. Abd Allah b. Utba that "according to Sunna, the 
prayer leader on the day of Fitr and the day of (Eid) al-Adka is to 
sit on the pulpit and read the takbir seven times prior to the sermon 
{khutba)" Al-Shafi % al-Nawawi, and al-Bayhaqi among others have 

held this to be Mawquf, although it is reported that initially al-Shafitl 
had said it was Marjtf but later changed his view over it and considered 
it to be Mawquf? 

A& for the question whether Mawquf {of the Companion) is *a 
weak hadith because its attribution to the I'rophet is uncertain, it is 
suggested that there is weakness among the Mawqfif and much of the 
Isralliyat tend to creep into it, just as there is also sound and fair 
{Sahtk and Hasan) in the Mawquf. Thus it may be said that Mawquf 
qua Aiaipqufh not necessarily all weak. This is true especially of that 
variety of Mawquf wherein the Companion does not speak of his own 
opinion and m[y but of something thai can be presumed to have been 
authorised by the Prophet, This type of Mawquf may even qualify as 
Sahlh or Hasan that can provide a valid proof and basis of judgement. 
What needs to be stated is that the rules of mil/ al-hadiilu be it related 
to Sahih, Hasan y or Da^Jf should be applied to Mawquf in order to 
determine strength and weakness therein and noi to dismiss it all 
simply because it is Mawquf* 

Muttasil (connected) and Ataqt.u % (broken) 

Muttasil. or Mamiil is defined as hadith with a continuous imad in 

* '4 -m ■ 

which every narrator has received the hadith from his immediate link 
above. The isndd may be continuous all the way back to the Prophet 
himself, in which case it would also be Marfu 1 and Musnad or it may 
reach up to the level of the Companion and thus qualify as -AAlaipqiif 
\I-Khatib a 1- Baghdad! has equated Muttasil with Musnad which would 
evidently confine the Muttasil to Marfii , but this equation tends to 

amount to whar Htihhi nl-Sfilih has described as the dominant usage 

U'J/ltlahat dt mi' mul). 1 1 is, in nthcr words, wry tluil MtUtusii 

would also Ik I f a tftt ' , tun n«ii always. 'I Inequation is soitJcwhai similar 
to a\ \':\\']\{[Ci4Yh hi her cqu.uion w hich he drew between Mttrmt and 
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Munqati*. This too contemplates the most likely situation which may 
not always be the case. 1 ' Ibn aUSalah has also noted that the Muttasii 



may include not only the Marfu but also the M a wquf hadith. 

As for the question whether the saying of the Followers (idbi k un) 
which are transmitted through a continuous isndd can also be included 



under Muttasii 



M 



does not include this, but the term Muttasii may be used if it is 



qualified with the name of the tabi K l in question. Thus it mav be said 

X L £fl 

that "this is Afuttauf up to Sa id b. al-Musayyib," otherwise it would 
be classified as Maqtii . Ibn al-Salah prefers to confine Muttasii to 
Marfu 1 and Mawqiif only. 1 " 

And lastly Maqtii is a hadith that is suspended at the level of 



a leading 1 figure among the Followers (tdbi tin) such as Sa id b. al 
Musayyib, Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Nakha j (d. %), Masruq b. al-Ajda 




62), Hasan al-Basri (d. Ill) and others." This is different from 



Mitnqati\ which is elsewhere explained under the general category of 



if, 



and also al-Tabaranl have used 



the two interchangeably. This was, however, as al-Suyuti explained, 



before the terminology was firmly established. 1 - Maqtu^ may also 
consist of saying, action or tacit approval that is attributed to a tahi l. 



I m a m Abu H a n i f a eo 



much 




a valid basis of Judgement, and he prefers acting on analogy (qryds) over 
aqtu\ It is said that only the Maqtit which is attributed to leading 
figures among the Followers who met with the 
may be taken as evidence. The leading Followers include Saul b. a I- 





Musayyib, al-Sha f bT, al-Nakha*! and Masruq, 



Mu an in (from from), Mu'annan (that that)> and Mu*aUaq 
(hanging) 

Mi^anUn is hadith with an isndd in which "so and so narrates from 

■ 

so and so {i&.fuldn *an fuldnf" is used without actually specifying the 
manner of its reception between the two links whether by direct hearing 
or other methods. The isndd of such hadith is considered unbroken 

■ 

and continuous {muttasii), nevertheless, if it fulfils the following three 
condii ions: firstly thai the narrator is an upright person ( W/), secondly 
thai he actually met with his immediate source, and lastly ihai the 



hadith is clear of lad Us. "The mere possibility of a meeting between the 
narrator and his source is not enough to fulfil these requirements. 

Km, » 

Muan^in is very frequent in both al-Bukhdrt and Muslim and most 



other collections of hadith, but compared to ut- Bukhara it is more 



icni in Muslim for the simple reason that Muslim did not require 

that his narrators should have actually met one another. Muslim went 



on record to explain his position on this in the introduction to his 



S a kih Muslim and how he omitted the condition of actual encounter 

despite the fact that many of his senior colleagues and predecessors, 
including al-Bukhari and All al-Madini had stipulated and applied 



it. Muslim maintained instead that narration by way of an ana and 
mit atr in is normal and must be held to mean that the narrator has 
actuallv heard his teacher if mev are contemporaries and trustworthy 

individuals* 

Many of the leading ^damiV of hadith have expressed reservations 
over Muslim's position on this. Thus according to Ibn al-Saiith u what 
Muslim has said is debatable. It is also noted that Muslim actually went 
against the Leading Imams of luidith, namely c Ali b al-Madini and al- 




ar I on this." 1 " Ibn al-Salah is not alone as manv others have held 



similar views, some of whom have actually equated Mu*an*in hadith 
to Mursttl, which they do not consider to amount to valid evidence 
unless it is proven to be mutlmiL It is thus suited, and right!} so, that 
in the event where direct hearing (samd*) is established between the 



narrator and his teacher or, the use of words whether in the form 
of Mu* an* in or other similar expressions should matter little and the 
hadith that is consequently reported will be considered as MuttasiL 
This can also be said if the narrator and his diaykh are known to 
have actually met, provided that there is no ambiguity and tadtis is 




errulcd. 1 * Subhi al-Salih has referred to Ibn Hajar al- Asqalant's view 



on this and considered it authoritative. Al^Asqalani has distinguished 
the following three different positions concerning hn^wa: Firstly, that 



an ana is normally equivalent to haddatkana (so and so spoke to us) 



and akhbarvml (so and so informed us); secondly, that it does not 







a muialUs {concealer); and thn 
u is cquh.iU ni 10 ukJiiwnimi that is used to imply gram of permission 
{ijdsa). There- w continuity {it tiff f) in of these but somcfidlshort of 
ct hearing (samtl*) whit h is ihi- most reliable method of reception 
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less there is evidence to suggest that this is not the case. 



Similar doubts have been voiced concerning the Ma'tmnan. This 



is a had it h with an isndd wherein the particle \m (that) occurs and 

■ Hi ■ 

tends to introduce an element of ambiguity as to the actual method of 

communication between the narrator and his immediate source. For 



example "so and so narrated to us that so and so said' 1 {haddathand 
ftdan anna fulanan yaqilL..). Imam Malik has considered this to be 

equivalent to Mu^anUn, Thus when the narrator says " l an fufdn" (from 

so and so) or ^ ami a fulanan q&la" (that so and so said) - the two phrases 
are abous t he same, According to Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Harun al-Bardijt, 
a scholar from Azerbaijan^ the Mu'annan k different from Mu L an l in 
as the former implies discontinuity {inqita K ) unless direct hearing is 



proven with regard to the hadith in question, even if it be through 
<i different source. Al-Suvuti who has referred 10 al-Bardiil then 
concluded that the correct position is what imam Malik has held in 



that an is equivalent to an and both imply continuity (ittisaf) provided 
that actual meeting (al-ligtV) has occurred and the hadith is clear of 
tadlJs, in which case borh indicate direct hearing (sama^)* Ir is then 



stated that in cases where ismd reaches a Companion, it matters little 
whether the Companion uses one or the other of these expressions, 
or any equivalent thereof - all would indicate ittisdl. Thus when a 
Companion narrates in such words "the Prophet, peace be on him, 



said - qdla Rasul Aitdk* or u anm Rasul Allah qdla" or ui an Rami 



Allah annahu qdla" or **sami tu Rasul Allah annahu yaquH - all of 
these are equivalent expressions. But then again, it is said that this is 



the privilege of (he Companions. So the debate continues, but even 
so the general position that is stated by Imam Malik, Ibn al-Salah, al- 
Suyutf and others stttl remains," I do not, however, propose to engage 



in further detail here due to the subtleties of Arabic ex 

c 




The Mu allaq (lit hung) is a hadith in which one or more links 
are omitted from the beginning of isndd at the lower end, or an; 




part thereof. Sometimes the entire isndd is omitted where the person 
quoting a Iiadiih simply says "the Prophet, peace be on him, said 



or when it is said in reference to a Companion that "Ibn Abbas 




such and such" or "Al 


t>u Hui 


rayra narr; 


ited such 


i and such)" W 


r "Sa't 


b, al -Musayyib said wl 


hile ijii 
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This manner of reference to hadith became increasingly widespread 
after the documentation of the bulk of hadith and proliferation of 

rl v writings on it. Writers often did not 
isndd but merely referred to the two ends of its chain of transmission 
such as l *al-Bukhan reported on the authority of A bu Bakr" or similar 
other expressions that merely attempted to identify the isndd without 
giving any of its details. Works compiled after the fourth century hijra 



such as al- 



al-Tabrizi's Miskka t ai-Masablh, for example, quoted 



the hadith from the six major collections and frequently employed 
this manner of reference to the ismd of the hadi 




1 1 1 




al-Bukharl itself numerous hadith cited are of Aiu*aUaq variety, so 
much so that Harb Ibn Kathir wrote a hook cm al-Bukhari entitled 



Taghtiq al-Ta tiq (closure of the suspended) in which he filled m the 
missing parts of al-Bukharfs tallqal as they were already known. Sahih 
Muslim is also said to contain 14 ak&dith of this type, Ibn al-Salah has 

+ j i t * 

in this connection that al-Bukhari employed ta^tiq usually 





reference to a vcrv well-known hadith, or 




SO 






have gen era! 1} 
of al-Bukhari are considered as Sahih if 




nuka (prohi 




(said), ft 
(mentioned) 

rawa (narrated) and so on. Suspension [ta^ftq) would not convey validity 
and soundness (sihha) if it occurs in a defective form or expression 




or nam 



i) such as a it is nar 

is said of him 



yuhka) * 




so" {yurma an 




usually not em 
Ii is ina 






it ts 




which are in anv case 

r 




in the typical cases of ta 
to consider that the three hadith varieties of 




tiffin* Mu'annm and Mm* 




a re 






ma> 



their respective isnads and the individual narrators 




rein 



* 
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ion III 



Fard, Gharih y ^AzJs^ Mashkw 




and A had 



HADITII classifications that are reviewed in this chapter 

are also premised on the number of narrators in their isnad without 
any reference to ihe placement of hadith on the three-point scale of 

Hasan - &m if* The classification thus begins with hadith 
that is narrated by one person (Fard) or a single chain of imdd y and 




the which is narrated by two persons at every level, and then 



separately addressed as follows, 



Fard (single) and Ghartb (strange) 

Fard is described as a hadith that, only one Companion has narrated 



from the Prophet* even if the hadith has become well-known and 
reported by many at the lower levels of the midiL An example of this 
is the hadith which proclaims that "Acts are ro be judged/evaluated by 
their intentions." 1 Only one Companion, namely Umar b. al-f£hattib, 



has narrated it from the Prophet although k has subsequently become 
so well-known that it has found its way into almost all the six major 
hadith collections. Fard is subdivided into two types, namely absolute, 
that is, at- Fard al-Mnllaq^ and relative, at- Fard al- Nisi? l 



Absolute Fan! is a hadith that is narrated by literally a single 



Companion, as was the case with the above example. Relative Fard 
refers to a hadith that narrators from only a single place, or a single 



teacher or group have reported. The application of Fard to this type of 

haclii h is rclathc in (he sense thai it nun have aciuullv been nar 




by many but they all belong to the same locality or group - such as the 



people of Ktifa, or Basra or Madina, etc. When Fard is used without 

further qualification, k usually means absolute Fard, and this is not 

synonymous with Shadhdh. For Shadhdh is basically a Fard which also 



opposes another more reliable hadith that is reported by many, and it 
is on this ground that Shadhdh and Fard differ from each other. 2 



An example of Fard Nhin which is narrated by the people of one 
locality from a single person is the hadith of lbn Burayda who said that 
he never held a judicial post after he heard the following hadith from 



his father: "Judges are of three types, two of whom are in Hell and one 
In Paradise. The two include a judge who knowingly renders a wrong 

judgement, and one who renders a wrong judgement unknowingly. The 



judge who is in Paradise is one who renders a right judgement. 
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Al-Hakim al-Nisaburi wrote that this hadith has only been reported 

by the people of Khurasan {khuramniyyun) and its narrators are all 
from Manv (in Bukhara}. 

Gharlh is similar to Fard to begin with, but it may differ with it 



at the lower levels of the hnad. Gharlh is defined as a hadith which 

jfe 

is narrated by only one narrator at any one link of its isndd y be it the 
middle, lower or upper end. So long as there is a link in the imad which 



consists of a single narrator, this would quaJifv the hadith as Gharlh. 
It may thus be said that every Fard is also a Ghanh but not vice versa. 



An example of Ghanh is the hadith narrated by Muhammad b. Suqah 



1 



from Muhammad b. al-Munkadir, from fabir b. Abd Allah that the 
Prophet, peace be on hini> said concerning Islam: "This religion is 
m m so penetrate into it gently without causing yourself repulsion in 
i he worship of God, For a camel rider who does not take rest breaks 
tho animal's back without traversing the earth." 





G3>j A Tex 




r b" 1 



A I- 1 hlkim al-Nisahiiii wrote concerning tins hadith th;it no one 

except Muhammad b, Suqah reported it from Muhammad b* al- 








tadin* Another example of Gharth is the 
b. Dinar narrated from Abd Allah b. Umar that "The Prophet, peace 



be on him, prohibited sale and gift of clientage {al-wala')? 5 




a hadith either as Gkarlb or docs not necessarily 

■ WP 

imply its strength or weakness on the 5rt/rfA - Hasan — Da if scale of 



evaluation, For placing a hadith on this scale would all depend on the 
conditions of its narrators and reliability of its nnSd. Having said this, 



however, most of the Gharib hadith are likely to be weak. Ibn al-Salah 
has given many examples of Gkarlh and has stated that al-Zuhri has 
recorded no less than ninety akddith of this type and some of them 

their way into 









and Maskhiir (well-known) 



AI-\4ziz is a hadith in which at least one link in its isndd consists of 

1 




i wo narrators, even if the other links include more than two provi 
that none of the links in the irnad consists of less ihan two narrators. 
It is called *A?Jz (a derivative of *izza) as it is said to be strong and 



consequently infrequent (qalilan). The 




here 




to 




narrators 



Iz/z is the hadith wherein the Prophet declared that "None 




u 



believes (truly) unless he loves me more than his father and son." 1 








This hadith has been narrated by two Companions, Anas b. Malik 




narrated it from Anas, and then Shu ba 





it from 



narratied ii from ' Abd al- c A/i/ h 
it afterwards 



atada b. Di ama and Abd fli- Aziz b, Suhayb 

C * 

Husayn al-Mu allim 

'Abd al-Warith 




a, and Isma'il b. 







many more 
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the number of its narrators. To qualify a hadith as such is a question, 

once again, of the conditions of its narrators in the knad, and not 

necessarily of their number. 

When the number of narrators at every link of the isndd is no 

less than three, the hadith would be classified as Mashkur. It is called 

Mash h ft r (widespread, well-known) because of the larger number of 
narrators that are involved in its isndd. It is important to note that 
\lashhilr must have become well-known and widespread during: the 
first three generations of the advent of Islam, as following that period, 
most ahadtth are believed to have become widespread and well-known. 
An example of Mash hurts the following hadith which declares the basic 
attribute of a Muslim: "A Muslim is one from whose tongue and hand 

other Muslims are safe." 8 

It is to be noted once again that a well-known or Mashkur hadith 
is not necessarily a Sahlh/ Sound hadith, as it may well fall under 

the Hasan or even Da^lf 'categories depending on the condition of its 

W "9 mr mar m imm 

narrators in the im&d. Authenticity and soundness according to hadith 

experts is not determined on the quantitative factor of the number 
of transmitters, nor indeed on how well-known, or less well-known, 
a hadith might be. Attention is paid instead to the reliability of the 
narrators^ whether one^ two or more, and the strength and weakness 
of hadith is evaluated on that basis. A Suhth hadith is not defined, for 
example, as hadith which is reported by a certain number of narrators. 
This is the basic position, but al-Hakim al-NTsaburi has suggested 

nevertheless that a Sahik hadith must be no less than L AzJz and that 

* ■ ■ * 

FdrdmA Gkanb may not be evaluated as SahJL Yet he also pointed out 
that a Maskhur Ijadith does not necessarily qualify as Sahlh} It thus 
remains to be said that al-Hakkn al-Nisaburi does not actually lay down 
conditions but says what would seem to be the most likely situation 

- when he says, for example, that Pard and Gharih do not measure up 

wr I f IT 

to the level of Suhth. . 

\1 -H4kim has actually given many examples of Mashhtir which 
f ;i i I to qualify as §a(tth, and thii Jncludi s i tie following: "pursuit of 
knowledge is am obligation of every Muslim"; "There is no nikdh 
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without the mall"; "May God gladden a person who hears my speech 
and retains it ..." 



to 

■ - 







The following are some examples of the Mashhur hadith which 
are also included in the Sahik category: "I have been commanded to 



prostrate on seven organs (of the body)"; "every good deed partakes in 



charity"; "one who comes to the Friday prayer, let him take a bath/ 131 Al- 
Hakim has also given examples of hadith that have become well-known 
and widespread but which are weak/A? c f/ and even worthless. 





i 




J* 




31 



The diffusion (isktikar) of a hadith is also a relative concept to 
some extent in that a hadith may be well-known in certain quarters 



but not in others. An example of this is the hadith, that "Divorce is 

I ■ -.1 

the most detested of all permissible things m the eyes of God," 



This is said to be well-known among the jurists ffucfahd\ whereas 
the hadith "My community will not be taken to task for mistake, 
forgetful ness^ and duress 1 * is well-known among the utama* of umt 
(jurisprudence), 



There are also ahadtfh which arc better known among the 
grammarians and the general public, but not so among the scholars of 



hadith and so on. 12 Well-known as some ahddtth are in some quarters, 
i his factor of relativity by itself is not taken into account in th 





Mashhur, which is basically a hadith that is narrated by a minimum 



of three narrators in every link of its isndd. One might also add here in 
passing that what al-Hakim al-Nlsaburi has written about the relative 
fame of a certain hadith in some quarters but not in others is also 
relative and liable to change. Some of" the statements that he made then 
may not be applicable in the same way at the present time. 



Mutawdtir (recurrent), Ahad (solitary) 



This is basically an extension of the previous classification as it is 



also premised on the number of transmitters involved in the isndd of 



hadith. The Ahad and Mutawdtir classification tends to acquire greater 
significance in mul al-fiqh than it does in usul al-hadlth. This may partly 
be due to the fact that usul al-fiqh is basically a science of the proofs 



and sources of Shan a and the number of hadith transmitters in an 

■ 

isndd consequently becomes the focus of attention more so in usul al- 



fiqh than the usul al-hadith. For the latter is basically concerned, not so 
much with numbers^ but with the qualifications of hadith transmitters. 
Thus the Ahad - Mashkur — Mutawdtir trio of the usul al-fiqh leaves 
its centre stage and tends to give way; in the context of usul al-hadith , 



to the Sakth — Hasan - Da l tf classification, which is more focused on 
merit, uprightness, knowledge, retcntiveness and so on of individual 



narrators of hadith A hadith mav be identified as Sahlh even if it is 

■ BP ■ ■ ■ 

transmitted by a single but strong and reliable narrator as the criterion 
here is not the number but the credentials of individual narrators. A 

dhth hadith mav also be one that is transmitted by two, three, or a 

much larger number throughout its chain of isnad or only in some of 




its parts. Thus it would follow that a Sahlh hadith may be an Ahad t 
shhur or Mutawdtir. The number of transmitters in the isndd is not 




■ 




entirely irrelevant to qualifying a hadith as a Sahik hadith but it is not 
defining element, so to speak, of a Sahlh hadith. 

Mutawdtir is defined as a hadith narrated by a large number o 
people, so much so that it is inconceivable that they could have all 




aborated in Order to perpetuate a lie. That possibility is precluded 
tming to the large number, diversity of residence, locality and time of 



the narrators. hMutttwiitir report must by definition be based on sense 

preoption and not on un\ oilier ground such as the rationality of its 

or because it merely convoys what in u man it of axiomatic 
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knowledge. To say that the world has a creator or that telling the truth 
is a virtue need not be supported bv Mummatir as these are rational 

and axiomatic. 

The narrators of Mutawdtir are not required to meet the 
qualifications of 'adala and retentiveness in the same way as is required 

in Ahdd h adult This is because in Muimmtir credibility is given solely 
to the multitude and number and not to personal qualifications. Thus 
the narrator of Mutawdtir can include anyone, including children. 

They need not even be Muslims. Thus if the enrirc population of a 
town, who are nun-Muslims, report that they witnessed a huge lire, or 
explosion in their town, this would engender certainty and knowledge 




ispute. 



A hadith is classified as Mutawdtir only when the number of its 

■ r 

reporters in every generation is large enough to preclude the possibility 

of collusion to propagate a lie. Hadith would thus fail to qualify as 
Mutaw&tir if its reporters are found to be biased or associated with 

one another through a political or sectarian movement. There is no 
specified minimum nor a maximum for the number of reporters uf 
Mutawdtir^ although various figures from as low as four to as high 
as several hundred have been mentioned- To inspire certainty and 
conviction is the basic purpose, and this can hardly be linked to a 
particular number. Certainty can sometimes be inspired by a relatively 
small number if it is also endorsed by corroborative evidence, The 
number of reporters in a Mutawdtir mmx, however, remain large from 

the start to the end of the imdd. A hadith would therefore fail to qualify 



as MutaiPdlir if the number of its narrators are reduced at any point 
in its isnaiL There is no objection to an increase in the number <:f 



narrators. Thus if the number of narrators in one generation is thirty 
and it is increased to forty, this would be seen as a positive rather than 
a negative factor. 

Mutawdtir hadith is of two types, namely verbal Mutawdtir, or 
Alutawdlir Iafzl 7 which consists of the verbatim transmission of the 
sayings of the Prophet, of which there are very few in existence, 




Mutawdtir in meaning, or Mutawdtir Ma^namt^ which are quite 
frequent. Mutawdtir in meaning may consist of several reports through 
different channels which tend to support a common theme and meaning 

between them. An < \amplc uf ilu- utIuI Mutumttir is I hi- hadith i lint 
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"one who lies about me deliberately must prepare himself for a scat 



in Hell fire.*" 



This hadith has been narrated by a number of Companions 

including < Ali b. Abi Talib, al-Zubayr b. a)- l Awwam, Anas b. Malik, 

Salama b. al-Akwa*, and Abu Hurayra; many more have narrated it 
from each of them in the same as well as in the next generation, and 
the number of its narrators has thus multiplied manyfold further down 
the fine of irs chain of transmission* 

An example of the Mumwatir Ma nam! is the sum total of the 
various hadith reports that have been known on the raising of hands 
(rtf/ 1 al-yadayn) at the time of supplication (dud*)" There are numerous 
reports that confirm this, and although each one of these, if taken 
individually, would only count as an Ahad hadith, the common theme 
and purport of them amounts to Mutawaiir. A theoretical example 
of this is the generosity of the legendary Hatim, who may have given 




or large amounts of gifts, hospitality and help to various people, 
but when all of these are put together they support a common theme 
which is the generosity of Hatini- This may also be said with regard 



to so man) other things, such as the manner in which the wudtV is 
performed, or the way the prayer leader leads the salah, the manner 

that the hajj is performed and so on. 

MuLawdtir conveys certainty (af-'iim al-yaipn) which may not he 
open to challenge or doubt and the ruling that is established by it is 
nlso decisive in respect of proof. Critics have, however^ maintained 
(hat Mutamatir is in effect a large number of solitary {Ahad) reports 



put together. If the component parts of Mutamatir can be open to 



loubt, then M utawatir also docs not eliminate doubt* There may be an 
dement of truth in this, especially iri our own time when we witness 

■ 

unprecedented developments in media and communications. A news 
report can become widespread overnight and everyone who is exposed 



mil may also accept it but that by itself does not guarantee its certainty 



and truth Hut this response need not be projected backwards in the 

i on text of hadith, It is just that the notion of Mutawdtir may need to 
be adjusted in the context of recent developments and news reports. 



t lx conveniidiwl response to the critique that is diseussed here is thai 
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* 



the indt vidua 



be 



that the sum total of the Ahad reports is not the same as the individual 
Ahad components thereof. On the contrary Mutawdtir does engender 



positive knowledge when it fulfils all of its requirements. 

The Udama have also differed as to the existence and scope of 
the first type, that is, the verbatim Mutawdtir in hadith. Some like Ibn 
Hibban al-Bustl have denied the existence of this type of Mutawatir 
altogether, whereas Ibn al-Salah has held it to be rare* Ibn Hajar al- 



Asqalani, Jim Hazm al-Zahiri, Qadi lyad, J 



others have held that they are nor rare. Ibn Hajar even criticised Ibn 



having said that Ml 



Azhar at-Mutanuthira Jt'l- 
Mutawatir reports), which 



lie 




OatJ 




e author compiled a collection of such ahadUh. Included in this 
collection arc the following ulnutntr. (1) "FA'cry intoxicant is wine and 
all wine is forbidden"; (2) "May Allah felicitate the person who heard 
my speech (3) "Everyone will find easy that for which he has been 



created'*; and "Islam began as a stranger ..." and so forth. 









Al-Bukharl and Muslim have also recorded a number of ahad'uh, 

u 

. ^ ■ 

one of which is that "The Prophet, peace be on him, wiped over his 
boots (or long leather socks)". ,s 

Many scholars, including Ibn Hajar, have held that this is a 





amdnr narrated by seventy to eighty narrators in every generation, 
ing the *ashara mubashshara (the ten whom the Prophet greeted 
as dwellers of Paradise) among the Companions. 

Al-Bukharl and Muslim have also recorded the haditb on the 




High" on the Day of Resurrection im'yat 




ih ft'l-akhini)) and also the htuiith al-ham4 wherein the Prophet 
described hi* haunt (water basin, pool) in the- Hereafter unci so on. 



■ Bifl 

The Ahad (solitary), also known as khabar ul-mdhid^ implies a 
hadlth that is narrated by one transmitter, but this understanding is 
not always accurate. Ah ad is actuallv defined as a hadlth that docs not 





fulfil the requirements of Mutatpatir. It may have been 

one. two or three persons at every level or the number mav vary, but 
their number does not reach that of the Mutawatir. This is why Ahad 



according to the majority of hadith scholars and jurists includes the 

■ 

Gtittrihi Aziz and Mashhur, 

Only the Ha nails have interposed ilie last of these, namely the 
Mashhur,, in between the Ahad and Mutawatir, The Hanafis have thus 

■- i 

_ 

defined Ahad as a hadith the number of whose narrators are less than 




tliat of Mutuipulir, and it has not become widespread to the extent 
of* the Mashhur during the first three generations. As such the Ahad 
is neither confined to a single narrator nor is it necessarily a 
hadith, but it can include the weak hadlth in the category of Ford 
and Gharlh, The 'ulamd' of usul al-jiqh and hadlth have laid down a 
number of requirements that the transmitter of Ahad hadith must fulfil 

Mm i I 

before it can form valid Skar'i evidence. These are roughly the same 

requirements as the narrator of SalyJi must fulfil, namely competence, 



1 add fa, retentiveness and so on. The narrator of Ahad must be a 



competent person and also a Muslim at the time of transmitting the 



hadith, but not necessarily at the time of receiving it. When these 



requirements are met and the hadith is free from obvious and hidden 



defects, it is decisive evidence according to the Zahiris and Hanbalis 
but it is less than decisive {i.e. zanm) according to the majority of the 



utadhdhib. The leading madhahib such as the Hanufis and Malikis have 



also proposed some of their own conditions to verify reliability and 
si rength of the Ahad hadith. " 

Imam Malik has thus considered the **amal a hi at-Madina^ or the 
Madinese practice, to be preferable to Ahad hadith in the event of a 
cmiflict arising between the two. This the Imam justified on the analysis 
l hilt the Madinese practice is the true reflection of the teachings and 

Sunm of the Prophet and as such i t is more reliable than the reports of 



• "hi individuals. One case of such conflict arose between the Madinese 



practice an J i In- ruling of the Ahad hadith concerning khiyar al-majfis, 



mi i he option ill mm mi null session, The hadith in question provided 
i hat "i he parties to u stile have the option (to revoke their contract) until 
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they part company/ 11 ' The hadith thus entitled the parries to khiyir 
al-majli$ y which meant they could revoke their contract during the 



continuation of the session or meeting of contract, but not afterwards. 
Imam Malik on the other hand upheld (he Madinese practice on this 
subject and disentitled the COritfactin 
Madinese practice* according to the Imam, was that a contract became 
binding and enforceable as of the moment a valid offer and acceptance 





took place. This was effectively the moment when an agr 





come into being and from that point onwards the parties had no option 



ro revoke it 



IK 



The Hanafi maikhah also stipulated three conditions that the 
Akad hadith must fulfil in order to constitute a proof and basis of 
judgement. One of these was that the narrator of Akad is not known to 




have acted against it himself Should it be known that the narrator 
actually acted contrary to hiss own report, this would mean the report is 
unreliable. It was on this ground thai the Hanafis did not rely on the 
Akad hadith narrated by Abti Hurayra because it was known that he 
did not act on it himself The hadith stipulated that "when a dog licks 



a dish, wash it seven times, one of which must be with clean sun 



* 





. jaUJI Ui til* 



The second condition that the Hanafis have proposed is that the 



content of the A had hadith is not such that would necessitate the 



knowledge of a vast number of people. One would in that eventuality 
expect that more than one person would report such a hadith, and 
the fact that only one has done so makes the hadith doubtful One 

such hadith that the Hanafis have not accepted is "Anyone or you who 

touches his sexual organ must refresh his ablution."" 




And last I v, in the event of a conflict between the Ah ad hadith ami 
the normal principles of Skarfa^ the Ahtld hadith would be followed 



if its narrator is a knowledgeable person, or fiiifih t fatting which the 



normal rules of qiyiis would be preferred. 
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When the Ahiid hadith has met all of these requirements, action 
upon ii becomes obligatory even if all doubt as to its authenticity is not 



eliminated. This is because probability (zatitt) is acceptable as a basis of 
action m the practical rulings of Sharta, But it is generally agreed that 



in the matter of belief and *aqtda where decisive evidence is normally 
required the A had does not constitute a proof on its own. 

As noted earlier, when a hadith is t ran sin it ted by a group of 



narrators and their reports have become widely known during the first 



three generations of the advent of hadith, it is known as M&shhilr. 
A Mashkur hadith often begins as an A had in the first link and then 



becomes well-known afterwards. It thus appears that the Sahlh hadith 
can be a Mutawdtir, Aiashhur or A had. A Mulawdtir is unlikely CO 
be other than §ahlh^ but there are examples of Mashkur hadith that 

have become widely known and vet thev do not appear in the Sahlh 




[ 1 8 ] Confirmation and Follow-Up 

al-Mutabf wal-Skakid 



THE basic idea of mutabt and shah id is to foi low-up and 
confirm a hadith which is narrated by only one transmitter m a single 

chain of isruhl* The purpose is to find out whether additional support 
can be found for it bv tracing its chain of transmission at various 
levels all the way back to the level of Companions. Confirmation and 
follow-up may also be located from similar other a hadith that might 
have been reported through alternative channels. The purpose is to 
ascertain whether the hadirh is credible and whether its transmitter 

I 

is reliable. The enquiry that occurs here is basically concerned with 
hadith in the category of ttl-Fard, that is, hadith which is narrated only 
by a single narrator throughout its chain of isnad. When this kind of 
hadith is encountered in the sphere especially of legal rulings (ahkdm)^ 
confirmation is often sought and the search that is undertaken as a 
result is governed by the rules of "confirmation and follow-up*\ 

When the report of one narrator is confirmed by another, and 
the latter agrees with the former entirely through the same chain of 
transmission without any change in the hadith, the original narrator 
(and his hadith) arc called mutd/m {followed), and the new narrator 
(and his hadith) as mutdbi (follower). The process here is known as 
mutaha^a. But when confirmation for a hadith is found through an 
entirely different tkttMd^ from a different Companion, that is, but the 
hadith conveys the same meaning or a closely similar meaning, the 
lowest narrator in the chain of isnad (and his hadith) is called shiikid 

(witness). The process is still known as mutabaa* 
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An illustration of mutaba^a that appears in Ibn al-Saiah is as 
follows: Supposing Ham mad b. Salama narrated a hadith from Ayyub, 

from Ibn Sinn, from Abu Huravra, from the Prophet. The hadith is 
found to be somewhat doubtful and needs to be confirmed. Firstly we 



look if any other reliable narrator, that is, other than Hammad, has 



narrated the same hadith from Ayyub, The search here may take the 
researcher to the six collections and the MuwatuC etc. If someone else 
is found to have also transmitted the same hadith from Avvub then 



a confirmation is found, and this is known as a complete follow-up 

{mutdba a tamma), But if no one other than Hammad is found to have 
transmitted the same hadith from Ayyub, then one looks one level 



up to find if anyone other than Ayyub might have reported it from 

Ibn Sinn. If a confirmation is found at this level, it would be less 

than complete as it does not descend all the way down but is located 
at a higher level, which is why it is called a deficient follow-up, or 



mutaba a ndqisa. But if the (bl low-up is unsuccessful at the level of 
Ayyub, then one tries to ascertain whether anyone other than Ibn Sirin 
might have reported the same hadilh from Abu Hurayra, and if such 
a confirmation is found, it would still be known as a deficient follow- 
up. And lastly the search may be taken up to the highest level to find 

out whether any other Companion, that is other than Abu Huravra, 



might have reported the same hadith from the Prophet. This too falls 
under mutaba* a ndqisa. 

Shahid (lit, witness) is sometimes used interchangeably with 
mutaba a but it is different to mutaba a in one respect, which is that if 

-up backwards succeeds only in finding another hadith which 




is Found at any level of the enquiry, it would be called shdhul, 
i he second best form of confirmation for the hadith at issue. 
There mav be instances where all the three tvoes of j 



exam 



of this is the hadith which Imam Shaft 'i has narrated in Kildb ai-Umm 



l mm his teacher Imam Malik, from Abd Allah b. Dinar, from 

Alliih b, 'Umar that the Prophet, peace be on him* said: 

A month is twenty-nine days. So do not start fasting until you see 
the new union (for Rnnu^Sn) rand do not end the fast until you see 
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the new moon (for Shawwai). But if it became invisible to you then 
com pie re fasting for thirty days. 

This hadith with its particular wording was somehow thought to 

be in need of confirmation as al-Shafi l i seemed to have been the only 

person to have narrated it from imam Malik, and it was consequently 
counted as one of the oddities (ai-^hdrd'ib) of al-Shafn. The reason 
for this was that the disciples of Imam Malik had narrated Lhis hadith 
with the same tsnad, however, with the phrase **... if it became invisible 
to you, then measure it (by counting)" Ua-in ghamma l alaykum JWqdiru 

■ 

lahu). But then a follow-up for ai-ShafiVs hadith was found as 'Abd 
Allah b. Maslama al-Qa nabi had also reported it from Imam Malik 
and it was recorded by al-Bukhari. 1 This was a complete follow-up, or 

inuici ha a (cimma. 

An incomplete follow- up {mutalm^a naqisa) for the same hadlth 

was also found in i ho Salfth of Ibn klui/aynra wherein one ' Asiin b. 

Muhammad had narrated it from his father Muhammad b. Zavd from 

■ 

his grandfather 'Abd Allah b. 'Urnar. Someone else had, in other words, 
reported the hadith from the same Companion, but the hadlth ended 
with the phrase u ... then complete thirty days - fa-akmilu thalathhi*\ 
This hadith was also recorded in Saklk Muslim from ^Ubavd Allah 
b* c Umar, from Nafi c , from Ibn *Umar with the last phrase being 
"measure (by counting) upio thirty days" (fa'qdiru thalathln). Now we 
had in effect two incomplete follow-ups. 

Then a similar hadith in the nature of a shuhid was found in a I- 
Nasa'i from Muhammad b. Hunavn from Abd Allah b. Abbas, from the 
Prophet and it conveyed the same meaning as the one thai was initially 
reported by Abd Allah b. Dinar from Abd Allah b, Umar. Al-Bukhari 

had also recorded a close I v resembling hadith from Muhammad b. 

Ziyad from Abu Hurayra with the latter part being worded: "... If it 
(the moon) became invisible to you then complete by counting thirty 
days for Sha c ban (i.e, the preceding month to Ramadan)" (fa-in ghamma 
^ a lay him fa-akmihl iddata Sfafb&n thalathln). This is considered to 

be a shuhid in that it conveys a similar meaning, although in slightly 
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to the original hadith that was reported by al-Shafi i. 



The original hadith thus mentioned that the fasting month mav be 
twenty-nine days, i.e. you can sight the moon to confirm it, but if you 





e to do so then count tip to thirty days, both for the previous 

month and for Ramadan itself, 



+ 



Another example of confirmation is the hadith narrated by Sufyan 
b. Uyayna from Amr b. Dinar, from Ata' b, Abi Rabah, from Ibn 

■ r -4 * 7 



Abbas that the Prophet, peace be on him, said with regard to the 



tanning of hides "If the hides of (animals) are taken and tanned, you 

may benefit by them". 



A similar hadith was reported by Ibn JurayJ from Amr b. Dinar 
from *Ata? without, however, mentioning the word "tanning'. The 



hadith simply validated taking benefit from animal skins. Confirmation 




was obviously needed here to verify one or the other of the 
ahadilk. Then upon enquiry al-Hafiz Ahmad al-Bayhaqi found such 




irmaiion, when it was noted that Usama b. Zayd had also narrated 



a hadith with a similar meaning from *Ata 5 from Ibn "Abbas, that the 
Prophet, peace be on him, said, "Did you not take off its skin, tan it 






• it 



in 



kj ^ La^li A^uiu:* La.i1 





a mutaba a in which Usama b. Zayd followed and 
Confirmed Sufyan b. 'Uyayna. The confirmation was complete in 





amy was located at the same level in the chain of isnad as that 




an. It was basically the same hadith and the word 'tanning 
occurred in both, even though the grammatical forms of words w 



■ 





Then a shahid was also found for the same hadith 

■ 



Mi rough a report by c Abd al-Rahman b. Wa'la from Ibn 'Abbas that 



the Prophet, peace be on him, said ""When a hide is 
lean. 





This is a shahid in thai i he wording ol this hadith is different and 
hh is its chain of isthtd) hut it is still a shit hid in the sense of conveying 



the Mime message m tin original hat 
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In the event where the search for confirmation is unsuccessful and 
nothing either identical or similar is found to support the hadith at 
issue, i hen a note is usuallv added such as "Ibn Sinn alone has reported 



c 

it from Abu Hurayra" {t afar r a da hi hi Ibn Sir in an AM Htirayra" or 
that "Ayyub alone has narrated it from Ibn Siring so as to show that 
the hadith is not supported by any other report. When this is the 
case, then two possibilities tend to arise: either that the message of the 
hadith stands alone and it is divergent from what is narrated by other 



more reliable sources, in which case it will be labelled as odd/strange 
{shadhdk) and rejected, or that the basic message of the hadith, which 
is narrated by a reliable person* is not in disharmony with a divergent 
hadith that is narrated by someone more reliable, then it would be 
known as accepted (Maqbuf). The opposite of the odd/ shadhdk hadith 
that is consequently upheld is known as retained (Mafajuz). 

It may be noted here in passing that in the search for mutaha a or 



confi 




e a mutfihi or a skahid. a weak or Da If 



hadith, which is not> however, a forgery nor totally discredited, may be 
taken into account. This is because confirmation here does not provide 
original information on hadith, but something- to reiterate or endorse 
an existing hadith. More information on this and on distinguishing a 



relatively weak from a totally weak and discredited hadith is found in 



c i- 



n 




subject of a previous chapter of this work, Attention would in that 



> 

context be paid to points of strength or weakness in both the wording 
of the hadith as well as its chain of transmission and a detailed enquiry 



ma\ follow as a result.' 



[ ig ] Prerequisites of Authenticity 



A Sahih (sound /authentic) hadith basically means that it 
consists of words that the Prophet Muhammad has truly said, and if 
it describes an action of the Prophet or a tacit approval on his part, that 
he actually did what is reported. 1 To prove the authenticity of a hadith 
is di us largely a question of establishing that it has been accurately and 
reliably transmitted and recorded, 

The 'uiumd' of hadith and jurisprudence have laid down a 
Variety of conditions For the authentification of hadith, which may be 
summarised as follows: 

i 

1, The hadith must be accompanied by an isndd in which the 
transmitter has given the name of the authority from whom he learned 
the hadith; and that authority must give the name of his source or 
teacher from whom he received the same hadith. and so on until it 

■ r 

reaches the Prophet. This chain of transmitters constitutes the imad^ 
<»r sanad (support), simply because the authenticity of the hadith rests 
on it. 

There is some disagreement as to determining the origins o f isndd. 
•ome have said that isndd first appeared toward the end of the first 
i entury hijra while others have suggested the middk of that century 
ns the starling point of isnad. The rudiments of isndd mi^ht have even 
started during the lifetime of the Prophet, but in this period, the 
need lor isndd was natur.ilh run very stressing. The civil war {fitnu) 
thai followed the assassination of I he Caliph 'Uilmuln is oil en seen ns 
the main cause lint prompted the development of imdd. This would 
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confirm that isndd began during the rime of the Companions. In this 
regard Muhammad Ihn Sirin (d. 1. 10) is quoted to have said that "no 
one asked about hnad before, hut when the fitna broke out, they would 
say, name to us your men. 1,1 

It is a familiar feature of isndd that the names and number of 
transmitters therein increase in every successive generation. Sometimes 
a hadith transmitted by one Companion is then transmitted by a 

■ 

number of persons in the next generation, who may happen to be 
residing in different localities. This gave rise to the question of how 
the particular transmitter obtained the information from his immediate 
source. Was it through direct hearing and personal contact or in some 
other way? The ^ulama* of hadith have identified the various ways in 
which hadith is obtained from the source and ihen transmitted and 
delivered to the next link in the imdd y a subject thai 1 have reviewed 
in chapter two of this work. 

The number of transmitters in the knad largely depends un the 
intervening period of time between the demise of the Prophet and 
the date of the compilation of hadith, which could be as few as one or 
two, or as many as half a dozen or more Some aha tilth were compiled 
fairly early. Hammam Ibn Munabbih, for instance, recorded his Sahlfa 
around the year 50 AH, and reported hadith on the authority of Abu 
Huravra who related it from ihe Prophet. Mere the istuld consists of 
one link, a Companion, Imam Malik (d. 179 AH) related in his Ai- 
Muipufta' afmdiih on the authority of his teacher, Nafi\ who related, 
in turn, from Abd Allah Ibn Umar, who was a Companion relating 
directly from die Prophet, In this isnad y there are two intervening links 
in the isnatL The best knad of Abu Hurayra is that of Ibn Shihab 

- 

at-ZuhrU from Sa*id b, al-Musayyib from Abu Hurayra, which also 
consists of three links. Two other chains of transmitters that are 
recorded concerning Abu Huravra. both described as asahh ai-asdnld 
are; Abu al-Zanad, from al-AVaj, from AbQ Hurayra, and the other is 
Yahya Ibn Abi Kathir from AbQ Sal am a from Abu Hurayra- Having 
recorded this al-Hakim al-Nis&buri then commented that identifying 
a certain isndd as the best or most reliable isndd, or a Golden Chain 
(siisiiat al-dhahab\ etc., is largely a matter of personal assessment and 
ijiihSd and the uianuV have differed in i heir assessments. Then al- 
Nisabun goes on to identify some of these himself. The best isndd 
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concerning Abfl Bakr al-Siddiq is thus Isma'il Ibn AbT K ha lid, from 
Qays Ibn Abi Hazim, from Abu Bakr, and the best isnad concerning 
'Umar Ibn al-Khattab is al-Zuhri, from Salim, from his father *Abd 
Allah b. *Umar, from ^mar. The best isnad concerning ^A'isha is 
Ubayd Allah b, 'Umar from al-Qasim Muhammad b- Abu Bakr from 
A'isha. Al-Nisaburi has also listed the best-known isndds concerning 
the various regions including Makka, Yemen, Egypr, al-Sham (Syria) 
and Khurasan. Imam Shaft r I has related hadith on the authority of 
Imam Malik, and Iniiim Ahmad b. Hanbal related from Imam Sharif, 

■ n 

In this chain, which is often referred to as the Golden Chain, all the 
links were not only renowned scholars and ulanuV but also students 
and contemporaries of one another. As will be noted, most of the isndds 
that arc known as mahh ttl-asamd consist of two intervening links. Two 
other similarly short isndds are those of Muhammad b. Slrln - Ubayda 
b. *Amr - All b. Abi Talib; and Ibrahim al-Nakha i — Alqamn b. 

Q;us - \>UhI Allah b. Mas'ud. hmlJs which consist of tmlv three linU 

are known as al-thuldthiydt s and these have sometimes been placed 
in separate collections. Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl has thus compiled a 
volume entitled Thulatinyat a /- Bukkart. and al-Safarinl has compiled 
a similar collection concerning the Mitsnad of Ibn Hanbal bearing the 
title Thuhltkiydt Ahmad h. Hanbal, Isnad that consists of fewer links, 
known as ai-isndd al^dil, or upper isndd, is considered more reliable as 
the possibility of error and doubt increases with every additional link 
in the chain of isnad. To search for a shorter isnad in preference to one 
that is lower is an act of merit and highlv recommended. 1 

As noted above, from the viewpoint of its proximity or otherwise 
to the Prophet, isnad is divided into two types, namely elevated isnad 
{a I isnad a!- v dti) which consists of fewer links and transmitters,, and 
descended isnad (af-isndd al-nazit) which involves a larger number 
Of links and transmitters. The former travels vertically down from a 
Companion to a Follower, then to a Successor and so on» not necessarily 
one person at each level, but there is no horizontal movement within 
the .same generation or labaqa. The descended isnad on the other hand 
i (in tains more than one person sometimes reporting horizontally from 

■ me another below it moves dowm\ardsMMfc^piV^lPtAMHK*ff> 

hovimiiylii tmad that is desirable must ut all limes mean proximity 
in 1 he Prophet throujth u clean isnad that in devoid of weakness {ismld 
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nazif ghayr da l J/). "Closeness of isnad indicates closeness to the Prophet. 
To be close to the Prophet means closeness to God Most High". 4 The 
second best step to take along: this route is to find the closest isnad to one 
of the recognised Imams of hadith such as Imams Malik, al-Thawri and 
al-Shafi l y whose knowledge and trustvvorthtness is beyond reproach. 
Next in this order comes the $ahthuyn % that is al-Bukhari and Muslim, 
and the effort to find an elevated isnad that involves short and direct 
transmission from one of the teachers of al-Bukhsiri or Muslim thar 
involves the least number of intervening links. This also appl ies to other 
recognised and reliable collections of hadith. So also is the effort to cut 
down on the time lag between the transmitters. If the time lag between 
the two levels or labaqa is say fifty years, then an alternative isnad thar 
shows this lag at thirty or forty years should he preferred. Lastly, to 
ascertain an elevated imdd, one also needs to look into the method of 

- 

transmission and delivery between the various levels, and direct hearing 
{samd") is naturally preferable to other methods, This would mean that 
one has tried not only to reduce the number of intervening links but 
also the overall time lag from the beginning to the end of the ismd* 
The chain of transmitters in most of the ahaditk that are recorded in 

the Six Major Collections {al-Sihdh al-Sitta) consists, more or less, of 
four to six links, including the Companion who witnessed the hadith.* 
Many prominent *ulama* have gone on record to say thai since imdd 
is the conveyer and vehicle of the Surma of the Prophet, it is a part of 
religion, and that diligent and conscientious rendering of imdd is an act 
of merit and a means to gaining ihc pleasure of God Most High. 

The imdd must be continuous and uninterrupted. A hadith with a 
broken isnad does not qualify as a Sahlh hadith. If the missing link is 
a Companion who is supposed to have received the hadith in the first 
place and his name is not mentioned > the hadith is then called mursal. 
Mursalxs defined as a "hadith transmitted by a Follower (tdMty, who has 
not met with the Prophet and yet has quoted the hadith directly from 
the Prophet' 1 . 1 If the missing link is below the level of the Companion, 
that is. somewhere in the middle of the chain of isnad. the hadith is 

* w ■ 

called munqati'' (severed or broken}. However, if the missing link is 
lower down at the very end, it is called mu alluij (suspended). And then 

if more than one link is missing in the wW, it is called mu'da/. All of 
i hest- are grouped under {to ik) ami Murdfid (rejected) categories 
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and they are not supposed to be included in either Sakik ai-Bukhari 
or in Sorhth Mmfitth However, if the missing link in Munqaii* becomes 

a through another isndd and the necessary clarification is provided^ 
the Mumftiti* may be accepted and acting upon it would be valid. 

One of al-Bukhari's pre-conditions of a Sakth hadith, which 
distinguishes his collection from that of Sahlh Muslim, was that al- 
Bukhari only recorded hadith in which the transmitter of hadith had 

met with his immediate source, This has actually meant two conditions^ 

one of which was (hat the two were contemporary, and the other that 
they actually met one another. Imam Muslim has only insisted on the 
first but not on the second of these conditions. It is suggested, however, 

l hat Muslims condition oil en, il n<»i always, fulfils t hai of al- 1 in khan. 

simply because a reliable narrator will normally not report a hadith 



■ • 





i his source and would not, as it werc t re 
through hearsay evidence. 

Imam Muslim has categorically said that "Aiursai is the type of 
hadith which is not a proof {laysa bi-hujja) neither in our view nor in 
view of the learned scholars of hadith", * The Muwatia* of Imam 

■ * I 

- 

ik, however, contains numerous mursal ahadith and it is also found 
in other works of rjadiih. There arc exclusive collections of the mursal 
hadith, such as the Kitab al-MardsIl by Abu Da wud (d. 275 H) which 
has isolated the mursal from other ahaduh. Another work to mention 

■ 

is the Marasll of Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi (d. 277 H) which focuses on 





e chains of transmission {al-asamd) of the mursal variety.* 

Most of the mursal that originate in Madina is transmitted by Sa id 



b. al-Musayyib (d. 99 H) and these arc considered to be generally sound 



as Ibn al-Musayyib was the son of a prominent Companion, Musayyib 



Ibn 1-Iu2n, who accompanied the Prophet on many important occasions. 
S.i l kl b. al-Musayyib's credentials also stand out for the fact that he 

t c 

met the leading Companions including Umar, Uthman, 'All, Talha 
at id Zubayr, and he was also one of the seven outstanding jurists and 

'ufanra ' of hadith have considered the Mursal 




of [bn al-Musayyib as the best of aU mursal (asalih al-tnarasil), fl 



2. Every link in the chain a\ isuthi must be known to be ail upright 



i" rson { mil) M the linn of rcjun i in / r he h.nliih. The minimum 
rvi| u i rutacni of \uUUa is thai the person hus'-fjot com mil led a major 
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sin /crime and has not persisted in committing minor ones, nor is he 
known for committing degrading profanities such as association with 
persons of ill-repute and indulgence in humiliating jokes. Although the 
VtfMftf 'are unanimous on the requirement of Wa/tf, they have differed 
somewhat on what it precisely means. Ada la is often associated with 
piety and decorum (murtVa). An adl person, according to al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, is one 41 who is known for his performance of obligatory 
religious duties, observance of what is prohibited, diligence in pursuit 
of righteousness in his conduct and in dealings with others, discipline 
in speech, and truthfulness 1 *. Yet al-Baghdadl has also noted that add/a 
is something more than a simple exhibition of piety, and can only be 
known by consistent information concerning the conduct and activities 
of a person. 11 The sum total of l adaia is reflected in the confidence 
that is inspired by it in a particular individual- It is generally held that 
no one can be free of all sin or of some neglect in the performance 
of duties. A competent person who is known to be assiduous in the 
fulfilment of obligations, avoids prohibitions, and has integrity of 
character in speech and in conduct is presumed to be adi. u 

The K adala of a transmitter must be established by positive 

evuichcu. When \hv\x is no e\ idence available as m i lu- \ nidi a of a 

transmitter his report is unacceptable. Similarly, a report by an 
anonymous person (nmayat al-majhiif) such as when the isnad reads 
in part that u a man reported such and such" is unacceptable, Ignorance 
of a person's character may be inclusive of both the apparent and 
hidden [zahirwa bat in) aspects of personality* in which case his report 
is unacceptable and there is general consensus on this, A person may on 
die other hand be known for what is apparent in him but unknown for 
his inner qualities. This is known as at-ma$tur (concealed) and there is 
disagreement as to whether hadith transmitted by a mastfir is admissible. 
Some have expressed doubt but the Shafi c is 1 Hanafis and many others 
have held that report by a maslur is acceptable as in the matter of hadith 
transmission it is preferable to proceed from the position of optimism 
( hum al-zann) on the reliability of the transmitter. It is also difficult 
to verify the inner *a4ak of a person and knowledge of the manifest 
aspect of one's character is therefore sufficient to make one's report 
admissible. This concession is not extended, however, to witnesses in 
judicial disputes as it is possible lor the jucltcc lo verily the intirr .ispeets 
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of adala as well as the apparent manifestations thereof. n Al-Khalib 

al-Baghdad i has to this effect quoted a hadith on the authority of c All 

b, Abi Talib that "a Muslim who deals wit h people justly and speaks 
to them while avoiding telling a lie and fulfils promises he makes, has 
accomplished just character and murua\ backbiting him is forbidden 








Al-Khatib al-Baghdad! has stated that a majfull according to the 



traditionisrs (a hi al-hadith) is one who is unknown to the c u 





hadith and his report is not recognised by anyone other than a single 



narrator. Examples of this are 'Amr dhu Murr, Jabbar al-Ta'i, and 



Sa id b. Dhi Huddan from whom no one other rhan 




r*i has transmitted anv 





1 




is ;i 



as no one other than Qatada b. Di ama has transmitted am 



hadith from him. Al-Baghdad i has added that ignorance {jahala) is 
removed if two knowledgeable persons have transmitted hadiih from 

a particular narrator. This removes the jahala but does not necessarily 

c ** ' narrator in question. For x adala is es 

y means of explicit affirmation of uprightness and not merely t» 

means of identification. 15 

The adala of a narrator may be established by various means 








ing validation (taV/i7), IA that is, when at least one upright and 




g to some jurists, i wo such 






it, or when the transmitter is known to have been ac 
as a witness in the court, or when a learned scholar has relied on his 



report. Hut there must be positive evidence that the scholar did not 

so for any particular reason, (car or favour* that might compromise 

m ft. ■ w v L_ JL 

i he reliability of his position. It has been furdicr suggested that the 




scholar in question must be known to have accepted the reports only 
of upright narrators. " 

The qualification of 1 adala is established for all the Companions 
of the Prophet regardless of their juristic or political views. This 



"^elusion is based on the Qur an, which declares in a reference to the 

1 tm i pinions that "God is well-pleased with them, as they are pleased 

with I lim** (al-'lawba, -9:100). This is supported by a number of ahadtJ/t 



in which the Prophet has also spoken 




in general terms and ilso by reference to pnriicular individuals anions 



A person's reputation for being upright and trustworthy also serves 



.is a proof of [lis addla. Accord in « to vnnc 'alttnia' of hadiih, sue]? 
a reputation is even more credible than confirmation by one or two 
individuals. With regard to certain figures, such as Imam Malik, Imam 



Ahmad b, Hanbal, al-Awza% Sufyan al-Thawri, Sufyan b, 'Uyayna, al- 
Layth b. Sa'd, t Ali b. al-Madmi, Yahya b. Ma*in, eta, their reputation 
for addla is proof above the technicalities of ta dtL It is reported that 




Imam Ahmad K Hanbal was once asked concerning Ishaq b 

■ 

and his response way u The like of Ishaq - you ask me about him? 1 ' A 



similar response has been recorded from Yahya b. Ma in who was asked 
concerning Abu *Ubayd al-Qasim b, Sallam and he replied "you ask me 
concerning Abu 'Ubayd?" A person's reputation for corruption is also 
admitted as evidence to impugn his Wtf/tf. In the event of conflicting- 
information concerning the * addict of a narrator, the majority maintain 
that he or she is disqualified. 19 

The requirement of "addla applies to all varieties of hadith, 



especially the solitary or Akdd hadith^ which is reported usually by 



Muiuw 

which is proven by the report of a large number of individuals, the 



requirement of < addla is not emphasised as much as in the case of 



Udd hadl 




■ 



To ascertain the reliability of narrators of hadith,, the ^ularmV of 
hadith have compiled biographical data, on a massive scale, of the 
transmi tters of hadith, giving the place and date of the person's birth, 
his familv connections, education and names of his teachers and 
students, his profession and financial condition and the date of his 
death. The biographical literature, especially relating to the tartkh at- 



rutvat and tabaqdt contains useful information and assessment of the 
degree of reliability of narrators^ and a special terminology has been 



developed for this purpose, as I have already elaborated in 




five. 



Muru a is a difficult word to translate but generally it implies 



decorum, integrity and qualities that are associated with a 'gentleman'. 



In the textbooks on hadith muru'a often features side by side with 



i 






e definition of { addla. In the usage of Arabs, muiitfa 



is associated with numbness and courage as va il 0f avoidance 
demeaning bohtviour i hm compromise piTSmul honour and is 
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humiliating. The works of fiqk and hadith also mention avoidance of 

profanities such as urinating in a standing posture (one may now add. 



perhaps in a wrong place), stealing a slice of bread* association with 
lowly characters, even eating in public thorough fares and walking bare 
headed. The correct position on this, however, refers such matters to 
the prevailing custom, Many of the things that were associated with 
muru'a in the past have evidently changed and current custom seems 



to have attributed certain other things with social decorum and mum a. 
One who throws away litter carelessly in public places, or wears trendy 
clothes that are not appropriate with one's standing or circumstance, 
or one who spoils library books thai one barrows* and the like, may 
now be seen to be more relevant to integrity and muru'a. A hadith 
transmitter must possess muru'a ay a pari of his probity and - 
but what muru'a actuallv means is often determined bv reference to 
e prevailing custom. 

There is a difference between the t a data of a witness and of a 





hadith transmitter in that some of the requirements in the former 
do not applv to the latter. The question of gender, whether male or 
female, that is relevant to testimony is not relevant to the narration 

■ 

of hadith, nor is slavery of any relevance nowadays. A blind person is 

not qualified to be a witness but he or she is qualified to be a narrator 
of hadith. Even a person who is punished for slander {qadkfl and is 
consequcntlv disqualified to be a witness is still held to be qualified to 



transmit hadith, according to the majority^ excepting the Hanafis, after 
repentance and show of remorse over his past behaviour.- 1 

The add la of a person is, in principle, deemed to be monolithic 



and unchangeable, according to the majority, and it is, as such, not 

e to increase or decrease. It is also deemed to be indivisible 





in that a person either possesses it or not, and cannot therefore be 



said to be partially upright. Adala- in this sense resembles the faith 
{'tman) which is also said to be monolithic and unchangeable, 12 The 



Correct view, however, is that adala y like faith and rctentiveness of 
nuMtKifo is Capable of increase and decrease, although the pace and 



frequency of change therein is not expected to be either rapid or 

frequent. Minor changes in experience and outlook do not necessarily 
afkvi i he attribute of 0i A' /</, yet a succession nf'guch changes or drastic 

turn of events may well lend to a MUtiifieuni change in the rclinbiliu 
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and l adala of a person. Yet tor purposes of hadith narration, it is the 
undiminished l adula which qualifies a person to narrate hadith, and not 
any reduced or compromised version thereof. The 
have thus maintained that a narrator of hadith must be clear both of 







- 



aracter as wen as persistently recurring minor ones 
that compromise one s integrity and muru'a, n 



As for the narration of one who is charged with pernicious 
innovation {bid* a) and propagation of dubious doctrines that are 



contran to valid precedent, the uiamd' have held two different views. 



Many leading tdama \ including Imam Malik, have held that narration 
of an agent oi* bid'' a {mubtadi*} is unacceptable absolutely regardless of 
nature of his bid\i. The second view on this is one of stipulated 





as it reflects on the nature of the but a. This mav cither be 





propagator^ in which case he is 
and there is general agreement on this - and it was on this 




as al-Zanadiqa were disqualified* % mere 
accusation of kufr or bid a amounting to kufr by one's opponents is not 
enough to disqualify the tnuhtadf) as many opposing factions in history 




one another of hitta and kufr. One must) in other 
words, determine: the nature of hid & amounting to kufr on the basis 

jective evidence. The bid 1 a that disqualifies a narrator of hadith 




must be such that denies an essential aspect of Islam and its Sharfa 




or a principle that is established as an essential part of the religion 
- such as denial of one of the rive pillars of the faith, or denial of an 



attribute of God Most High that 
in the case of bid 1 a of a 





in i he Qur's 
has gone so 




as to advocate a lie in order to promote his doctrine, and has in\ 





it, he is disqualified. Sufvan al-Thawri 



havine said that he would admit the testimonv 






ul-ahwa*) when they are upright l udid in other respects, that is 





io matters other than their own doctrines. Imam SJiafi/l 
stated that a simple advocacy of hawa and bid^a is not a disqualification 



unless it is known that the mubtudi has advocated a lie. Ibn 
has noted an additional requirement which is 






■ * 




is not inviting others to .his iff if "rt, must also not endorse 

advocated. If il is relevant to the bid* a in 




ts unucceD£ablc. u 
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It is to be noted, however, that the ulama' of hadith have sometimes 



qualified as reliable persons those who are accused of deviation and hid a. 

M I 

yet truthful enough to be narrators of hadith, Abu Dawud aUSijistani 



went on record to say that among the devi alienists, no other faction has 
been mure truthful in the narration of hadith than the KJiarijhes. \\ is 
fun her noted that al-Bukhari has relied on the narration of one ^mran 



b, Hattan who was a confirmed deviatinnist, and also that Yahva b 



•i ■ 



Ma in and Ahmad b. Hanbal validated one 'Abd al-Hamid b. *Ahd al- 

Rahman al-Himmam (d, 202) who was an active propagator of irja' and 
mnrjt'd (the belief that a grave sin docs not necessarily amount to kufr 
and that the hope (irjd') for forgiveness from God still remains valid). 
It is noted in this context that these greai Imams validated the hadith 

of the individuals concerned on the basis of the personal knowledge of 
their character, which is the correct approach, unlike the approach that 
focuses on the narrator's association with a sect, faction or group often 



in disregard of the person's character as such. AI-Baghdadi has further 

noted that the Companions and the Followers have accepted report and 




testimony of the KJiarijkes especially those whom they considered to 
trustworthy and pious. They have accepted narration, for example, from 

c Imran b. Hattan who was a Kharijite and from Ibn Abf Najih who was 

( III -4. 

a Mu taziti and from numerous other individuals who were associated 



with Qadariyya, the ShiMtes and MurjTa. It thus became well-known 



and consensus is established to the effect thai personal character rather 

than association with a sect or faction is the determining factor of a 
person's probity and addla* 

The majority of the ulama* of hadith have held that a mubtadi ts 



not disqualified and hadith may be transmitted from him, if he is clear 

of kufr and knowingly advocating a lie, whether or not he is actively 
engaged in propagating bid* a* Some have stipulated that he is qualified 
only if he has restrained himself from actively inviting others to his 
hid* a J 7 One who has lied in his dealings with the people but is known to 



have subsequently repented and corrected himself is not disqualified, 
but he is disqualified regardless of repentance, if he has attributed a 
lie to I Ik* Prophet.* Vfc ^ 



j^HV0 t None <>i die nuiTiitors in the f&ndd in known to be implicated 
mi I'nnren. srewnan. jioliimil ,iml i ftntlm'n ,il ilispnies. A luuhili 
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is therefore suspect if it smacks of scholastic fanaticism or when it 
advocates a particular dogma and doctrine. The report for example 
that "There will be a man in my umma by the name of Muhammad b + 




Idris (al-Shafi^i) who will be more harmful to my umma than the devil 
» and there will be a man in my umma by the name Abu Hamfa 
who will be the shining light (sirdf) of my community". There are 
numerous similar reports concerning All and Mu 'awiya, one of which 
simply has it "When you see Mtrawiya on my pulpit, kill him". In yet 



another report it is stated "Whoever says that the Qur'an is the created 
speech of God becomes an infidel and his wife stands divorced from 



him as of that moment"* All uf these evidently indulge in corruption 



and crude fanaticism, and the ulanm 3 have isolated them in their works 



under the general heading of Mawdu at (forgeries) 



2SI 



4. As noted above, the narrator of hadith must be a contemporary 
of the teacher on whose authority he relates the hadith + This means 
that he must have been born before the death of his teacher by a period 
long enough to enable him to acquire the knowledge of hadith. Al- 
Bukharf has further stipulated that there must be evidence to show 
that the narrator has met with his immediate source. It is consequently 
taken as a sign of forgery when a narrator reports a hadith directly from 
his teacher and there is evidence to show that the former was born long 



after the latter's demise, or that the two never entered the same locality.* 
Both the teacher and disciple must be fit for delivery and reception 

of hadith and neither is too forgetful, confused or disabled nor suffers 

efects that render his * add I a and re ten riven ess question 
The K ulama* on the whole do not require evidence of actual 
encounter between teacher and disciple and take it for granted 






that words such as 14 1 heard - $ami*tu 7 \ or "so and so spoke to me 
- h addathanf* actuallv mean that the two have met. Thev are thus 

1 - 

content with the possibility of a meeting and do not require actual 
proof. This is the position of Imam Muslim. But al-Bu 
evidence of an actual meeting, where, when and for how long, etc, was 
the Shaykh teaching in a madrasa or a mosque when the disciple met 
im - or any other such information to show actual encounter between 
narrator and his i 
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5. The narrator of hadith must possess a retentive memory so 
that his report can be trusted. If he is known for committing frequent 



errors and inconsistencies, his report would be unacceptable- The 

faculty of retention {dabt) is the ability of a person to listen to an 

utterance, to comprehend its meaning as it was originally intended^ 



and then to retain it and take all necessary precautions to safeguard 
its accuracy. In cases of doubt in the retentivencss of a transmitter, if 
his report can be confirmed by comparison to the recognised works 
of authority on the subject, or by the action of his pre 
may be accepted. If someone has suffered weakness of memory due to 




illness or old age^ only hadith that he related prior to that event can be 



accepted. But in the absence of any verification, reports by persons who 
are totally obscure and whose retentivencss cannot be established are 
unacceptable. The retentive faculty of a narrator is established t hrough 
his work or when a number of upright and trust worthy transmitters 
are known to have relied on his reports and have used it as evidence/ 
reference in their own worL iL 

Anarrator 1 s forgetful ness does not necessarily invalidate his hadith 
according to the majority of jurists and hadith experts, except for the 





- 



maintain that hadith is invalidated if the narrator cannot 




confirm nor recognise what he had narrated- Thus the HanafTs rejected 

hadith of Sulayman b. Musa from al-Zuhri from ( Urwa from 
A'isha from the Prophet that vi When a woman is married without 
the permission of her guardian, her marriage is null and void. 

This is because of what Ibn Jurayj had said that "I met with al 



Zuhri and asked him about this hadith but he did not recognise it'V 2 
Another example of this is the hadith of Rabl^at al-Ra'y, from Suhayt 
b. Abl Sal i h from his father from Abu Hurayra that "the Prophet, peace 



be on him> adjudicated by one witness plus an oath. 11 ' \Abd al-\AzIz 



b, Muhammad al-Darawardl then said "I met Suhayl and asked him 
about it but he did not recognise the hadith*"" 

Many of the leading scholars of hadith are known to have forgotten 
what has been heard from them, but this should not invalidate the 
original reporl on account merely of forgetfulness. Humans are prone 
to tcji'gri fiilncas and it is due partly to this that many, including Imam 



iliilfi't, have warned against narration 
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Retention with the aid of writing is acceptable but it is recommended 
that the writing is legible and does not omit the dots over or under the 
letters nor is it turned into abbreviation and sign language that no one 



writer is able to read. Words and phrases should a 








not be split between the ending of one and the beginning: of a new line 
so as to prevent distortion^ 4 



One who is known for laxity (nl-tasahnf) in the hearing of hadith, 
such as falling asleep at meetings, or is willing to accept hearsay in 
hadith , or one who makes frequent errors, fail to qualify as retentive 



of hadit h and their narration is therefore not accepted. Similarly, when 
the narrator is known to have made an error and this becomes clear to 
him yet he stubbornly persists in it, his narration is disqualified. 

When the requirements of ^addla and dab I of the narrator arc 
ascertained and established his report becomes acceptable and the 
possibility of error and doubt in it is considered remote and insignificant, 

although not impossible. The report is considered to provide a valid 



basis for action and judgement. Adah and daht qualify the narrator 
to transmit hadith that is then relied upon, but the hadith itself must 
naturally be free of obvious and hidden defects and outlandish contents, 
or s hud hud h. The istmd of hadith must also be free of defects such as 




n links, suspension {///Vff/), and ambiguities that are associated 



with the isttiTd.^ 



6. With regard to the text matti of hadith it is nored that tt must be 
in the familiar eloquent and dignified style of the prophetic language. 
Tf it is a report of an action of rhe Prophet, it should be such that m 



be expected of him. The presence of obscene and objectionable words, 
and statements that are particularly crude, ridiculous and unbecoming 



of the Prophet are usually taken as signs of forgery in hadith and 
rejected. But even more important than words are the meaning and 

purpose, which is what rhe hadith critics have pointed out. A certain 

poverty of style in the standards of expression is not given too much 
weight as ahaclltk are often in the words of the narrators themselves, 
But if the meaning is corrupt to an extent that it cannot bear harmony 



with the standards of prophetic speech, it would be taken as a sign of 
forgery. 1 '' The meaning is generally held to be corrupt when it engages 
in patently inreasonnble assertions. Corruption of purpose and meaning 
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is also caused by unwarranted expatiation in the attributes of God 
Most High, His illustrious sell, or negation of those of His attributes 




are clearly established in the Qur'an. Thus the so-called hadfth 

that "I saw my Lord in Arafat riding a red camel' ' and the so-called 

mWr mm a ■ 

hadith of the Prophet that u l saw my Lord on the Night of Ascension 
in the heaven with a curtain of fire between us but I saw everything 



even the crown studded with pearls that He was wearing". Corruption 
in purpose is also noted when a so-called hadith violates the basic 



positions of Skari a such as by declaring permissible the lives and 
properties of people and validating attack on their personal dignity. 
The Prophet can similarly not be expected to lake assertive positions 
and speak either for or against sectarian movements and factions that 



never existed in his lifetime nor was the subject of any relevance to 



his mission and purpose. There is so much forgery on this and similar 
other themes that are patently corrupt, partisan and incredible, 



lm The text and message of the hadith must be consistent with the 
Qur*3n. Should ihere be a clear case of conflict in such a way that no 
reasonable compromise and interpretation can remove it 5 the had! 




is rejected. The so-called hadith, for example, that "The offspring of 



adultery (zina) shall not enter Paradise down to seven generations' 1 was 

rejected by the Prophet's widow, ^isha, as it violated the clear text 



1 

of the Qur'an that "No soul shall carrv the burden of another soup 




-An^rn, 6:164). 



Similarly the report that "whoever begets a child and names him 

Muhammad * he and his offspring shall go to Paradise" is clearly in 
conflict with the Qur'anic principle that "Anyone who has done an 
atom's weight of good shall see its reward, and anyone who has done an 

ai (mi's weight of evil shall see its recompense" (al-Zalzala, 99:7-8), 

A clear conflict with the ruling of ijmd 1 is also taken as a sign of 
forgery in hadith. 'Flic so-called hadith, for example, that "One who 
perforins the obligatory prayer {yttdJi) on the last Friday of .Ramadan 
would have made up for .ill the prayers In has missed throughout 

mmi 

his life lor seventy years" - is contrary to ihe ruling of ijmd thftt no 
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other form of worship replace** a saldh that has been missed out, And 
lastly, when a hadith conflicts with another well-known hadith that 
is proven by a superior isnad, it is seen as a sign of forgery. This last 
instance of conflict is a wider subject that the y ulama y have looked 

into under the general heading of Mukkt&lif ' al-Htfdttk (also known 

as Mushkil al-Hadith) which is the subject of a separate chapter in 
this work, This branch of the hadith studies is concerned mainly 
with discrepancies and conflicts which are. however, reconcilable bv 
recourse to the normal rules of interpretation, and it is in this respect 
where Mukhtalif al-Hadith differs from the study of abrogation in 
hadith. This latter branch of the hadith studies^ known as al-Na$ikh 
m&^-Manmkh /iY-J^iaif^ is on l he other hand concerned exclusively 
with conflicts that cannot be reconciled on grounds of interpretation. 
Mukhtatif al-Hadlth was the subject of a particular work bearing the 
title Ikktilaf al-Hadlth by Imam at-Shafi % who was the first to discuss 

this subject In the seventh volume of his Kit&h al-Umm, This was 

followed by Ta'iPil Mukhlalif al-Hadlth of Ibn Qutayba al-Daynuri 
(213-267) and many other contributions ever since. The branch of 

luidiih si utiics which is concerned with abrogation in hadith stipulate a 
number nf requirements that must be met before abrogation can occur, 
but this too is the subject of a separate chapter of this bonk.-' 7 



8- Hadith which is not historical and fails to qualify the test of 
historical evidence that was known during the time of the Prophet is 
rejected. The hadith, for example, reported bv Sa*d b, Mu*3dh and 
Mu awiya b, Abu Sufyan that "the Prophet levied the jizya (poll tax) 
on the lews of Khaybar and relieved them of hardship 1 ' is discredited 
on account of the historical fact that jizya was not known at that time, 

that is, rhe year of Khaybar, and that the Qur'anic ruling onji&ya was 
onJy revealed later in the year of Tabuk, and that Sa'd b. Mu*adh had 
also died before the year of Khaybar. in yet another report, Anas b. 
Malik has stated that "1 entered the public bath and saw the Messenger 
of God wearing a wrapper and said: O Anas, I have forbidden entry to a 
public bath without a wrapper". The facts of history show on the other 

hand, that the Prophet did not enter a public bath as they did not exist 
in Madln.i at the time. w Some hadith collections have alf;<> recorded 
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hadith concerning the bygone Prophets, attributing exaggerated body 






t, such as sixty metres, to them, which is paten 




unhistorical and has never been proven by factual evidence. 



9. The text must be in agreement with reason* IF it is illogical in 



purpose and meaning, it is suspected of being a forgery. Anything that 
ts totally superstitious, or in clear conflict with accepted norms, or 
contradictory in itself or totally incredible vis-d-vh the clear principles 

of the nustls would come under suspicion. The so-called hadith, for 
example, thai "the ark of Noah circumambulated the Ka foa seven 

times and then prayed two units of prayer at the end," is evidently 

irrational and therefore rejected. The report similarly that "God Most 
High revived from the dead the parents of the Prophet Muhammad 
and they embraced Islam in his presence" is evidently unreasonable 
and contrary to familiar experience. Noted under this category are also 
hadith which co main detailed prophecies of future e vc i »■> with their 

dates and places of occurrence.^ 

When the hadith in question promises a disproportionate reward 
or warns of an exceedingly severe punishment for a trivial act* it would 

be suspected of being a forgery. Numerous reports arc on record of 

spurious hadith under the general heading of at-iargkih wal-tarhlb 
(encouragement and warning) that promises, for instance, permanent 
e in Paradise for recitation of a verse of the Our 'an. or for a 




simple act which may be manduh (recommcndable), or even omitting 
something in the nature of a makriik (reprehensible).^ 



10. The narrator must not be totally unknown (mtiifwf)~To eliminate 

obscurity and ignorance, the ^tilama 1 of hadith stipulate that at least 
two upright persons should have transmitted hadith from the person in 
question. Only the Companions are exempted from this requirement. 
Examples of some of the majhu! narrators that are given include such 
names as Amr dhu Murr, Jabbar al-Ta I and Sa Id b. Huddan from 



w bom no one else but Abu Ishaq al-Subav i has narrated, which means 

rhut they arc obscure. 

Narration by two upright persons is, however, good enough to 
remove ignorance as to the identity of the person {jakatat al-*syn) but 
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it does not establish uprightness ^adila) of the narrator in question. 
Hadith is not acceptable when it is transmitted by an unknown 
person. 41 

AUijhnl (obscure) is sub-divided into three types, one of which is of 
unknown identity (majhill at- ayn). This type of obscurity is removed 

... 

by narration from the person concerned by two upright per sour. If 
only one person has narrated hadith from him, the obscurity still 
remains* Majhiil to the *ulamd* of hadith is one from whom no more 
than one person has reported. AUBukhari and Muslim are noted in 
this connection for having narrated hadith from Mirdas al-AsIami, 
and Rabi*a b. Ka*b respectively. These are considered to be majhill 
as only one person, namely Qays b« Hazim has narrated hadith from 
the former, and Abu Salama r Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf from the latter, 
Ibn al-Salah who iniiiallv made this observation was, however, refuted 
later by al-Nawawi who said that both al-Aslami and Ibn iva^b were 
Companions and they cannot therefore be classified under the category 
of majhiil.* 2 

The second type oi majhiil is one who is not known for his 
uprightness ( adala), and this also occurs in two types, namely one 
whose K ad a la is unknown overtly and coven I v (min hayth a!-zahir 
wdl-batin)) and one who appears to be upright but no insight into his 
character is available, Adala in principle requires positive evidence on 
both of these, but questions tend to arise if a person is only known 
to be upright in appearance but his true character remains hidden 
{ma$tur) k There is a difference of opinion as to the admissibility of 
hadith from the mastiff. Many consider it to be admissible as it is 

■ ■ 

often difficult to verify the inner quality of "adala in the individual 
narrators of hadith- Ibn al-Salah has made the observation that works 
of authority on hadith often accept and record hadith from persons 

whose inner aspect of ' adala remains unknown." 

II. The narrator must also know the conditions of his shaykh/ 

teacher and ascertain his knowledge and character and only then 
should transmit hadith from him. It will be noted in this connection 
that there is usually a process of selection involved in the teacher- 
disciple relationship. The sSmyhh of liadiili, like the teacher in most 
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other branches of knowledge in the traditional system, selected his 

disciple on ihe basis of the latter's ability and prospects. The disciple 
too tended to select as to whom he wanted to study with and acquire 
the knowledge of hadith from; and he consequently investigated the 
ability ;nid reputation of the individual teachers of hadith. Hence the 
shaykh and his disci pie are expected to have known one another and 

may well have developed a relationship that is taken into account in 
the context of hadith transmission. The hadith scholars have looked 

into this from the perspective of the classes of narrators, or fabaqal, 
which enabled ihem hi assess the cvtem of the disciples closeness 
with his shaykh. The classes or tabaqdt that may be reviewed from this 

perspective are as follows: 

a. The first class, or tabaqa y of narrators comprise those who have 

maintained a close association and companionship with their shaykh. 
These arc disciples who have kept the company of their shaykh in 
his circles of teaching and during his journeys and both the shaykh 
and disciple are upright and retentive and combine absolutely the best 

qualities that hadith narrators could be expected to have. An example 

of this would be the companionship of Nafi t with *Abd Allah b. f Umar 

and i hat of Imam Malik with at-Zuhrt. 

b. The second class, or tabaqa* of narrators comprise those who 
have kept regular but intermittent company of their shaykh that 

does not altogether amount to discontinuity of contact. They do not 
maintain the same level of companionship and association with their 
shaykh as those who belong to the first class above. Yet they know their 
teachers well enough to remain clear of doubt with regard to hadith 
transmission from them. Examples of this (aha if a may be seen in the 

relationship of c Ata' b. Abi Rabah with c Abd Allah Ibn ^Abbas, and 
that of Abu Amr al-Awza I with al-Zuhri. 

c. The third class of narrators apply to those who have kept as close 

,i 11 association with their teachers as those of the first tabaqa. above but 

who have not escaped doubt over their character and retcntiveness, and 
i heir ininsmisfsion of h:id!th falls between acceptable and rejectable. 
ft Min pies of i his tubaqa are said to include the companionship with 
.»I-Eiihrl of Ja'far b, liurqan and *Abd Allah b, Haf^ al-'Umari, 
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d. The fourth class includes those whose companionship with 

l he shaykh is slight and they have also not escaped chiubl over I be 



likelihood of impugnment (at-j&rhy An example of this would be Ishaq 



b. Yahya al-Kalbt in relationship to al-Zuhri. 



e. The fifth class comprises the weak and the obscure (al-du afa" 

wa 'I-majhfttin) who occasionally attended the teaching sessions of their 
teacher but with little regularity and commitment. The hadTth that 



they transmit from their shaykh is on the whole unacceptable and it 
would be advisable for them not to have attempted it in the first place. 



Examples of this class in relationship to al-Zuhri would be c Abd al- 
Quddus b. llabib al-Dirnashqi and Muhammad b. Sa c id al-Maslub. 
With reference to the bulk of the ahadtth that al-Bukharl and 

+ 

i 

Muslim have recorded, it is noted that they qualified the first two of 
these five classes and only occasionally qualified narrators that fell in 



the third, but they disqualified the fourth and fifth classes altogether. 
This is understood from the familiar expression "in accordance with 



the condition of the two shaykh* — K ala sharr al-shaykhayn" 

It may be noted, however, that some hadith transmitters tended 
to have a weak association with a particular shaykh of hadith but they 
qualified better with another shaykh. This is taken into account by al- 



Bukhari who has disqualified the reports of one Hashlm from al-Zuhri 
but has accepted his narration from persons other than al-Zuhri. ** 



1 2. Roth the text and kndd of the hadtth must be clear of subtle and 




en defects, or ilia, and also clear of concealment, iadlls^ These 



two subjects, namely Hal at-hadtth and tad In have been separately 
addressed and need not therefore he elaborated here. 




IN my introductory remarks I commented on the strengths 

and weaknesses of methodology and methodological guidelines that 
the ulama have developed for the authentication of hadith. I then 
expounded in the ensuing chapters the salient features of hadith 



studies, methods of hadith criticism, subtle defects in hadiih and 

prerequisites of authenticity, all of which are evidently designed to 
ensure the purity of both the isndd and text of the hadith. Wh at I have 
presented in this book in reality provides only a bird's-eye view account 
of the painstaking efforts that the ' ulama' and scholars oi hadith have 
taken to verify the authenticity of the hadith of the Prophet. The sheer 



weal! h of the scholarly works on hadith methodology and sciences and 
the effort that has gone into the compilation of countless numbers 
of valuable works on hadith spanning the entire history of Islamic 

scholarship cannot fail to impress. The ' ulama' have clearly seen the 
hadith studies as an arena where they combined meticulous scholarship 






purpose and the results they have achieved are 
remarkable. The purpose was ro render the hadith as accurat 
possible. The hadith transmitters, compilers and critics "tried lo 
reproduce exactJv what they had learnt from their teachers ... Thev 



reproduced each word and letter, including the diacritical marks and 



the vowel points, without deviating in the least from what they had 
received. Zubayr Siddiqi who made these observations went on to 



piote aikhaiili ai Baididadi to the cffeci thai the Companion l /\bd 

\llnli b. "Ulnar did mil like lo change ihc order of words in a sentence 



cvrti win m ii ilid mil .il'livl I he mi anim; ol ihc hadiih in iIk- leas I . Malik 
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h Anas tried to be exact about each and every letter. Ibn Sir In did not 
approve of making corrections in a hadith even in those eases in which 
i here was a clear mistake by the reporter. 1 The entire corpus of K ulum 
al-hadttk was geared toward the same purpose, Elaborate methods 
for cross-examination, double-checking, follow-up and scrutiny of 
the isnad and text were developed and employed in order to ensure 
accuracy in the reception, transmission, and documentation of hadlth* 
The ttlamd* of hadith may be said to have explored and exploited every 
possible tool and method that could serve and facilitate the integrity 
and reliability of hadith. Is there any further room for fresh enquiry 
and research into the methodology of hadith? This is a question that 
comes to mind, and my peremptory answer to it is basically negative. 
There is clearly little scope for any new methodology or research that 

would add anything substantial and useful Lo the work that has already 

been done by people who were better positioned and qualified for whai 
they attempted and achieved- But is there scope for new measures 
that the present generation of Muslims could take to enhance the 
reliability of hadlth? 1 believe that we do have a rich and resourceful 
methodology for the authentication of hadlth which goes a long way 
to achieve its desired purpose. Yet some weakness is noted with regard 
to its implementation especially in the early stages of the compilation 
of hadith. The methodology of usul a!-kadith y and even that of imll 
al-jiqhi were developed mainly in the third century hijra, and even as 
late as in the days of" Imam Ahmad b. Han ha I (d. 241 H), questions 
have been raised whether he had in fact known the methodology of uml 
ai-hadith in its final form. As indicated in the text of this work, the 
methodology of hadii h criticism originated in the work of al-Shafi L i but 
hadith collection had started much earlier. Bv the time of al-Bukhari, 
the broad outline of that methodology was admittedly in place but 
it was still at its early stages of development. Usui al-hadlth saw its 

■ 

efflorescence in the works of al-Baghdadi, Ibn al-Salah, al-Nawawi and 
al- c Asqalani in the course of the subsequent centuries after a(-Bukhari. 
ft may therefore not come as a surprise to note that both al-Bukhdrt 
and Muslim contain hadith that were subsequently identified as weak 
(Oa^lJ) or which did not fulfil some of tht prerequisites of authenticity 

for a §akth hadith/ * * ■ # * %m fff •* > 
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One tends to notice a certain degree of imbalance in the kind of 
attention that hadith scholars have paid to matters of transmission and 
imad as opposed to the text or main of hadith. Hadith experts clearly 
paid greater attention tu the former sit the expense, to some extent, of 
the latter. The accuracy of the hadith text and its harmony or otherwise 
with the Qur'an and principles of Islam that had a wider basis of 
support in the hadith itself did not receive a commensurate level of 

attention from the hadith scholars. In our discussion of mukktalif at- 

JuuBlky which is the subject of an earlier chapter, some examples are 
given of hadith, as some are also given in ihe following pages, which 
appear in at-Bukhart and Muslim, Abu Da wild and others. A careful 
reading of the text, in these examples, reveals weaknesses so much so 
that the hadith in question could hardly be accepted as an authentic 
saying of the Prophet Muhammad- One would have expected in such 
instances that the compiler of such controversial materials would 
have rejected them and refused to document them in the category of 
Sahth hadith. or even of any hadTlh for that matter. Weak and even 

m * ■ p m ' 

fabricated hadith are found in the hadith collections, and although nol 
extensive, the presence even on a limited scale, of such controversial 
hadith tends to undermine confidence in the veracity of the larger 
corpus of hadith. 

To say that the methodology of u$Ml mt^hadith has not been 
accurately observed is shown in works such as that of Abu'l-Faraj Ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 597 H) entitled AI-Mawdu'at who identified one hadith 
in af-Bukh&ri, two in Muslim, thirtv-thrcc in the Musnad of Imam 
Ahmad b, HanbaL seven in the Sunan Aim DawutL ten in Sutian at- 
Nasd% thirty in Sunan Ihn Maja y thirty mjdmi* al-Tirmidki, and sixty 
in Mustadrak of aJ -Hakim as forged a hadith. Mustafa al-Siba'i who 
recorded this information added that subsequent scholars especially 
Ibn Hajar aI- ( Asqalani (d. 852 H) and Jalal al-Din al-Suyutl (d. 911 
H) followed-up Ibn al-JawzPs work and although they disagreed 
with it in some respects, they nevertheless endorsed most of Ibn aJ- 

Juwzl's conclusions on the presence of weak hadith in the standard 

collections. 1 1 

C Commenting on the weaknesses of al-Bukhari, Mustafa Azami had 

this to snyUj^ » ^. * _ ^ 
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Many scholars criticised Bukharfs work. The criticism concerns 



about 80 narrators and some 110 ahadith. The criticism showed 

■ 

that though these ahadlih were not mistaken or false, yet they did 
not measure up to the high standard which was set by Bukhari 
himself/ 1 



Muhammad Zuhayr Siddtdi has similarly stated that "In spite of 
the gieat can- of their compilers, there are still some weak or forced 
traditions in the standard collections, which have been discussed and 
criticised by their commentators 15 . * Siddiqi then commented that "most 
of the traditions concerning; the coming of Dajjal and the Mahdi, and 
those concerning Khidr in the various collections of hadith are declared 
by the traditionists as forged ones, and are included in the works on 



Mawdifdt"} Siddiqi then wen! on to i?ive the following examples of 
questionable ahdc/lth from al-Bukhari: 

1- The hadith recorded by al-Buklturi that the Qur'anie ay a (al- 

Hujurat, 49:9): u And if two parties of the believers tight one 
another, then make peace between them..." refers to Abd Allah 





b. Ubayy and that of the other Companions of the Prophet - 
been criticised in that the dya can nor cany rhis explanation. This 
is because *Abd Allah b, Ubayy had not accepted Islam even 
outwardly at the time when this Mya was revealed, 
The hadith recorded with slightly different versions, one of which 



appears in al-Bukhari h^s it that if Ibrahim, the Prophet's son, had 
ived, he would have been a Prophet. This so-called hadith has 
been severely criticised by many and Yahya Ibn l AJi al-Shawkani 
has isolated it as a forged one. 7 
3. The hadith reported by al-Bukhari that Adam's height was 
sixty yards, has been criticised by Ibn Hajptr on the basis of the 



measurement of the homes and dwellings of some of the ancient 
nations, which do not show that their inhabitants were enormously 
tall.* Siddiqi then added (p. 203); 

The ah adit h reported by Tbn Maja on the excellence of Qazwin 
(his own home town) have been declared by the traditionists 
as forged ones. * — • 
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In the very last paragraph of his book, Hadith Literature, Siddiqi 
wrote that there was enough material available for the "compilation of a 



standard collection of completely authentic traditions out of the already 





accepted compilations 1 *. This he added was "a tremendous 
task* 1 but achievable by applving to each hadith the principles that 
have been laid down and agreed by the great scholars and compilers 



of hadith themselves. 

I 



FahmiHuwaydl has discussed the views of Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti 
(d. 911/1 505) and Ibn Hazm (d. 994/1590) concerning the rejectors 

■ 

of Sunna^ and the doubts thai were expressed, in earlier times, by the 
ics (Zanadiqa) and the Kharijites over the authority of hadith as a 




source of Shari a. Both al-Suyuti and Ibn Hazm resolutely refuted the 
position that the Qur'an was the only proof of Shari' a and held that 
the Sunna itself did not support this position. They also discussed the 
hadith in which the Prophet has been quoted to have said "whatever 
hadith that you receive in my name, refer it to the Qur'an - accept 



it if it has a basis in the Qur'an, but reject it otherwise." Al-Suyuti 
refuted this as a fabrication of the Zanadiqa, which has, however. Found 



support among some Mu tazili theologians of Basra, who held that the 
Quran explained all things "tibyanan li-kulli stwy n * The Kharijites 
also denied the authority of a great deal ot it hadith (as well as that of 
ijma 1 ) in the sphere of the ahkanL They have consequently refuted 



stoning as a punishment for zind^ and wiping over boots (mask W# Y- 
kkuffayn) as these were only validated by the Sunna and did not occur 
in the Qur'an, 0 

Huwaydl then quotes the views of Ibn Hazm with which he 
also agrees. The gist of what is said here is that the Qur'an contains 
ambiguous rulings which could not be understood without the 
explanation of the Sunna. The question is thus posed: where does 



one find in ihe Qur'an a reference that the zuhr (early afternoon) 



prayer is four units, and that the maghrih (evening) prayer is three! 



The Qur'an also does not explain the manner in which certain other 
rituals of worship are performed. There is also no reference to the 
quantities of zakdh, or to things that must be avoided in fasting, nor 
does the Qur'an expound the details of the law of sale, enforcement 




of punishments, and so forth. Ibn Hazm is then quoted to have 
I tun it is laniamounl to disbelief for a Muslim to say that he does 
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not accept anything (i.e. any hukm) unless he finds it in the Quran, 
Among the extremists were also those who held that rhcre were only 



two obligatory prayers (morning and evening) instead of the normal 
five, Ibn Hazm declared that anvone who held such views was a denier 
of Islam simply because they confined themselves to the apparent text 
of the Qur'an and ignored or isolated the Sumta ™ 

Having quoted Ibn Hazm> Huwaydl went on to agree with him 
and add that the Qur'an itself provided ample evidence in support of 
the conclusion that the Suttna was a valid source and proof of Sharfa, 
and quoted Qur'&nic passages on this in 57:7; 16:44; 4:80 and so 
forth. Huwaydl also cited in support the renowned scholar of hadith, 
uhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani, who wrote a treatise, entitled A I- 
Hiicttlh llujja bi-Nnfiihi fVl~Aqa*kl ma't-Ahkam (Hadith is a proof by 
itself on matters of dogma and law), a title which is self-explanatory 




of its subject matter and purpose. 1 [ 




a other points Huwavdi makes may briefly be mentioned. He 





that many unqualified people who were not knowledg 
of the methodology of hadith have often lighrJ y dismissed hadith and 



advanced ill-considered views in the name of ijtihad 12 



respect 



iheses and dissertations that are sometimes accepted and passed by 
the faculties, even of ^Azhar, which arc less than meticulous and on 
occasions ill-informed as to the correct methodology and procedure 
of hadith." 



Hadith critics have expressed reservations, nevertheless, over 



the authenticity of various tthad'tth. Some politically tendentious 
ahatilth have come under criticism. One such hadith that al-Bukhari 



has recorded on the authority of JSbir b, Samura is as follows: "I 
heard the Prophcu peace be on him, saying that 'there will he twelve 
rulers {mmran)^ and then the Prophet uttered words which I did not 
hear - bur mv father believed rhev were all of them will be from 

J 1 



QuravshV" 4 






The Shi ^1 scholars hav< 


S taken this hadith as "decisiv 


e evidence", 


on the veracity of their b 


elief in the twelve Imams. ' 


The Sunnis 


themselves have advanced d: 


liferent interpretations of this- 


hadith. One 


interpreter thus understood 


this to mean that the twelve < 


tntin will be 


simultaneous, all <>l' whom \ 


will be laying chim to U nder* 


hip, and the 
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context is therefore one of tumult (al-Jitna),^ The various versions of 



probably this same hadith that Muslim and Abu Dawud have recorded 



say something different. Briefly, Muslim recorded a hadith to the effect 



that *'this matter (i.e. the Caliphate) will not go away until twelve 

Caliphs have come and gone. 1 ' Abu Dawud similarly recorded a hadith 
to the effect that "this religion shall remain until twelve Caliphs have 



ruled, all of them with the agreement and support of the umma^ The 



commentator of al-Bukhari, Ibn Hajar al- Asqalani, has quoted these 
views } and reading all of them together, he thought that the reference 
therein was to l lie Caliphate. But this only added to complication 
in view of the common knowledge that the approved Caliphs were 



only four, not twelve. According to Qadi *Iyad al-Yahsubi the hadith 
"probably meant just leaders {a'immat d/- W/) of whom four have lived 
and the rest may emerge any time before the day of resurrection. 1 * 



This was "just the right son of interpretation, 1 ' according to Jawad 
asm> for its Shi'i readers with which 10 vindicate their belief in 





occultation and the return of their twelfth Imam any time before 
day of resurrection.'" 

Ibn al-Jawzi surmised on the meaning of the hadith at issue 



and commented that the Prophet had probably meant twelve rulers 



excluding his Companions. It was then suggested that the hadith 
had referred to the Umayyad Caliphs, The problem here was that 
the Umayyad Caliphs, starting from Mu'awiya (d. 41 H) to Marwan 



al-Thani (d> 127 II) numbered fourteen, not twelve. Ibn al-jawzi's 



response to this was that Mu c awiya may he excluded since he was a 
Companion. Then he added that Mar wan Ibn al-Hakam (d. 65 H) 




uld also be excluded vis he was a usurper and took office after the 



people had elected \Ahd Allah b. al-Zubayr. This rather imaginative 
interpretation fitted in with the counting of the Umayyad Caliphs at 
twelve and the image that was consequently conveyed of them was that 

they were leaders who ruled with the support of the uwma. 



This interpretation was based on several questionable assumptions 



one of which excluded the first four Caliphs from the counting 



altogether; then it was assumed that Mu'awiya was not a usurper of 

political power; thai Marwan b. al-Hakam was not to be counted as a 

Caliph, ind that 'AM Allah b. al-Zubavr had been conclusively elected 
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All of these rather weak interpretations were attempted with 



the pious yet questionable motive of upholding the reliability of the 
leading hadith collections, and also to lend support perhaps to the 
Umayyad rule. The episode sustained itself simply because the chain 

of transmitters of the hadith in question appeared sound. Al-Bukhari 
and Muslim evidently recorded it because of its isnad without paying 



much attention to its meaning. And then the series of apologetic 



commentaries followed suit to justify what they had done, If the true 
purpose of all hadith is to clarify and interpret the Quran and those 

aspects of Islam that can properly be said to be the necessary part of its 



belief structure and its Skari d, then the hadith we have }ust reviewed 
is so peripheral that it hardly merits all the speculative effort that is 
undertaken to justify it. 



This example also illustrates a situation where a certain imbalance 



that has remained unchecked at the outset has in turn recreated and 

perpetuated itself so much so that it became difficult, as rime went 

it aside, 





Another example of a questionable hadith which has found its way 
into Sakih Muslim is as 

■ II 

Silim, the maw la (freed slave) of Abu Hudhayfa, was with Aha 
Hud hay fa and his family ar their home. Then Abu Hudhayfa's wife 
came to the Prophet, peace be on him, and said that Salim had 
become an adult and in possession of his faculties, but he still enters 
upon us (at our home). I also think chat Abu Hudhayfa does not 
like this, The Prophet then told her: "Suckle him and make htm 
prohibited unto yourself and ihat would also dispel Abu Hud hay fa's 
suspicion ." According tp another report she said: "How can 1 suckle 
htm while he is a grown up man?" The Prophet, peace be on him, 



smiled and said: "Have you known that he is a grown up man!" 
Then I went and suckled him and it helped dispel Abu Hudhayfa's 



SUSplC!"" 0 




This is evidently a strange "hadith" despite the fact that Muslim 
has recorded it on the merit of its chain of transmission, Ibn Qutayba 

al-Da\nuri has also com men led that ii is ,1 "Snhth hadfthf with I he 

obvious result that it is lawful for an adult male to suckle a woman's 
breast so as to establish a relationship of fosterage with her. This would 
be a wrong conclusion and ihe hsidith on which il is boKed also goes 
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against the basic principles of Islam concerning interaction between 
members of the opposite sexes, The Shan* a proscribes even looking 



by a man at the body of a woman in order to avert the prospects of 



- 



illicit relations between 




n 



set in a hadith of the Prophet where it is proclaimed that "There m no 



fosterage after the weaning," (id rida* ha K d ahfi& 



fas te rag 



Yet it is even more puezling co note another incredible suggestion by 




perhaps a person who had no inclination toward women. 20 It has been 



noted in 




1 1 ■ 







ground 



type of particularisation (takhm)." l] 

Muhammad al-Ghazali has also found certain a hadlth in the 
standard collections which are at odds with the Qur'an and the examples 
that he has given are put under the heading of al-ahadith al-marduda 



(rejected hadith — al-Ghazali 1 s labelling). Included among them are: 



a. A hadith narrated by Abu Huravra and recorded bv Muslim and 



Ibn Maja where the Prophet is quoted to have said: 

1 beseeched God for permission to grant pardon to my mother, but 
He did not grant it; then I asked tor permission to visit her grave, 
and He granted mc this. 22 



AJ-Ghazali then wrote that "this hadith is Shddhdh (strange) due 
its disharmony with the noble Qur'aV. God Most High said "We 
not punish until We send a Messenger' (al-Isra', 17:15) as He 
also said in the Qur'an: "this is because your Lord does not unjustly 
destroy villages while its inhabitants are unaware' 1 (al-An'am, 6:131), 




With reference to the Arabs, God Most High said in an address to 



the Prophet "And We did not send to them a warner before you" 

. This is confirmed further u so that you warn a people 





0 have not been wan 

(al-Sajda, 32:3). 

Al-Cihii/.ilt concluded that the Prophet's mother lived at a time 
when i here was mi u veiled l;iw for the people of Arabia, nor was the 
Prophet's (neither warned in wry tyay, She was therefore 
punishment on the basis, of the clear import of these tydi* This is win 
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the hadith, quoted above, which disallowed the seeking of pardon for 
the mother of the Prophet is in conflict with the Qur'an. Besides a 
solitary (Ahad) hadith does not take priority over the Qur'an. "This is 
a clear conclusion without any ambiguity." 23 




b. In a similar vein* at-Ghazall has discussed the hadith which 

■ 

Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal has recorded in his Musnud (vol, 6, p. 269} on 
the authority of c A'isha in which she is quoted to have said: "the aval 
concerning the punishment of stoning and the ten sucklings {which 
establish maternity on the basts of fosterage) were (written) on a piece 
of paper under the bed in my house. When the Prophet became ill, 
we became preoccupied with him, and a domestic anininl (meaning a 

entered and ate it up, 51 
Al-GhazaH here records Abd Allah al-Siddiq al-Ghumari's 

observation in support of his own view to say that this is odd and 
condemned without hesitation (shadhdh, munkar, skadid al-nakara)^ 
for the idea of abrogation of the text and ruling (tmskk al-titama wa*l- 
hukm) of which this is the only known example, is impossible. And 
then the message conveyed in this hardly stands to reason and tends 

ermine the integrity of the Qur'anic text, and God Most High's 
clear affirmation therein that u We sem down the remembrance and We 
shall be its preservers' 1 (al-Hijr, 15:9).^ 



c. According to a clear text of the Qur'an which does not admit any 
doubt or claim to the contrary, God Most High created the universe 
in six days> yet a hadith has been recorded to the effect that the act 
of creation took seven davs and then the detail that is provided in the 
said hadith is way out of line with the Qur'an. "Muslim, al-Nasa'i and 
others" have thus reported from Abu Huravra that ihe Prophet, peace 

Jl * LI 



be on him, said: "God created the dust (of the earth) on Saturday, the 



mountains on Sunday, the trees on Monday, the evil (makruh) therein 
on Tuesdav, the light on Wednesday, the animals on Thursday, and 

in the evening of Friday between the l asr and the night fall."" 
This is contrary to the clear text of the Qur'an, which is why al- 
Bukhari considered it defective and has questioned its accuracy. 






is critical ot what he calls a "stran 




that has become widespread Hfiartg people," which is-thfr li intuition 
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of lawdtur us ah ddlt h that do not fulfil the conditions of tamatur but 



have been included in the category of mutawalir because of their 
diffusion and frequent occurrence in the works of the ^ulama 9 . This 



tendency has found expression in some of the Qur'an commentaries 



and works on hadith and history. People have been affected by this 
tendency so much so that u Iong lists of names of Companions and 
Follower s > authors and Imams who are frequently quoted by the hadith 
transmitters are mentioned, despite the knowledge that the reports in 



question are weak and cannot stand the test of scrutiny and criticism. 
Some of these names which are enthusiastically put together are also 

found in fabricated aMdtth, yet they are quoted nevertheless so as 



to mislead the general public and exploit their religious sentiment."* 



The proponents of this tendency try hard to show that the reports in 



question are the words of the Prophet* Since they have been quoted 



and requoted by many from a large number of Companions and 
Followers^ they become mulawalir without any doubt. "Then anyone 
who criticises the hadith in question or scrutinises its authenticity is 

misguided and has deviated from the way of the believers." 21 

Among the causes of "this phenomenon", Shaltur explains, one 
may be that a particular hadith became well-known in one or two of its 



links {tabaqat) which is then assumed for all of its links and the hadith 



is consequently labelled as mutamitir or mashhur without due scrutiny 



and investigation. It is also possible thai a hadith has not become well- 
known at any one of the links or generations but has become the focus 

■ 

of attention by juristic or theological groups, and those who quoted 
it in support of their position labelled the hadith either as mashhur 



or tnutetmatir and their scholastic literature continued to portray it as 
such. The fact that the hadith in question was nei ther of these to bet* in 



with was consequently ignored 



Story-tellers and those who occupied themselves with iarghlh 
and tarhlb (encouragement and warning) and the narrators of tumults 



and upheavals {al-maluhim wai-Jitun) also played a major role in the 



labelling of hadith as mitt a ml fir and mashhur. This has happened not 
only with regard to doubtful ahmlith but also hadith that was neither 



■ 




nor acceptable in i he first place. Shaltut has in this connection 

queued a brief statement of the Inifim Ahmad b. Hanbal who s 

"there are lour uluhllth, which circulate among people in (owns and 
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bazaars, which have, however, no basis at all {la ada lahd). People who 
took such ahadtth to their hearts had no knowledge of their authenticity 
nor origin and simply kept repeating them until they became popular 

They became careless to the extent of including "weak and even 

fabricated ahadtth™ and did not hesitate to designate solitary reports 
as mutawdtir, and weak hadith as sound and Sakik* Shaltut goes on to 
specify certain themes such :is those of the mahdi s (itijj&U splitting of 
the moon {imhiqaq al-qamar) in which weak reports have been ascribed 
the attributes of mashhur and mutatp&tir® 

Ahmad Amrn wrote that the upsurge of scholarly activities during 
the early Abbasid period was particularly noted in the collection and 
compilation of hadith. Hadith scholars were distinguished for their 
untiring efforts to isolate the weak and doubtful from the reliable 
narrators of hadith and as a result a careful methodology of hadith 
criticism was developed* A certain decree of imbalance had, however, 
set in, as from the early days of this movement, between the external 
criticism {ai-naqd al-kharijt) of the tmad of hadith in which the hadith 
scholars undoubted! v excelled, and its internal criticism (ut-naad al- 

dakhili)* The subject matter and content of hadith were not scrutinised 

in the light of the prevailing socio-political realities. This would have 
helped ascertain the context, for example, concerning ahadtth which 
spoke for or again si the ruling dynasties or other partisan movements, 
and the pressure they might have generated, Had the hadith scholars 
undertaken interna! scrutiny of the text in conjunction with these 
realities, one would have expected that much of the alleged hadith in 
the context of personality cult that praised or denigrated individuals, 
tribes, places and communities would have been verified and isolated 
at an early stage.*" 1 

One other hadith that mav be discussed in this connection is 

■ m 

related to sectarian developments. The Prophet is thus reported to 
have said: 

My community shall be divided into seventy-three factions^ one of 
them attains salvation and the res I will perish. Then it was asked: 
which is the one that attains salvation, to which she Prophet said: the 
ahi al-sunna wat^wntia (i.e., ihe mainstream community), H Which 
one is that? it was asked ogaiitt and the Prophet said: the one for 
which I and my Companions siand P 1ll! -^^^^^ 
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Najmi Zanjanl, himself a follower of Shi 'a Imamiyya, has quoted 
several commentators, both Sunni and Shi'a, concerning: this hadith. 
He has quoted Ibn Hazm ai-Andalusfs Al-Fiml fi'l-Milal wal- 
Ahwa 1 nm'l'Nihal {Kitab al-lmdn ma'l-Kujr^ vol. 3, p. 138) on this 
and another hadith in which the Prophet is reported to have said 
that "the Qadariyya (the predecessors of Mu tazila) and the Murji'a 
are the Mains (Magians) of this ujiima." Ibn Hazm has stated that in 
addition to being Ahud, the chains of transmission of both of these two 
hadith reports arc defective." Abu 1 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 935 AD) has 
discussed at length the sects and factions in his Maqalat ul-Is/amtyytn 
and pur the main factions at ten but has made no reference to this 
hadilh nor to the much larger number of factions therein.* 1 

Some discrepancy has also been noted in the text of the hadith 
under review. Al-Shatibf s version of this hadith mentions eighty-two 
factions {Al-I iisdm, vol. II, p. 164) instead of seventy-three, and Abu 
Ishaq al-Isfara'inl (d, 406 H) {Muqaddimat al-7hfiJr s p. 8) has mentioned 
72 instead of 73 factions, only one of which will ^o to Paradise and 
the rest to Hell, This last report also differs from the standard version 
in respect of its prognostication of Paradise and Hell: The standard 
version only mentioned that one will achieve salvation and the resr 
will perish (halaku). Another discrepancy that is noted in the various 
versions of the hadith under review concerns the word jirqa (faction) 
which appears in the standard version, and the word milla (nation) 
which occurs in al-Shatibi's Al-I^tisdm^ and also in al-Baghdadis Al- 
Fuvq bayu <ti-Firaq, Firqa and milla are not the same, but even if one 
accepts them as synonym s> the discrepancy in the wording of Iiadith 
in its various reports still remains. 14 

The question also arose as to whether the hadtih under review 

■ 

conflicts with the Qtir'an, and l he point that needs to be borne in mind 
lure is that the Qur'an emphasises unity, not factionalism. To quote 
I nit only three of the relevant verses: 

And hold firmly to the cable of God, all of you, and avoid separation 
(Al Ifttffin, 3:103). 



1 le KteadfaHi 


i in religion a 


net m ii kc no divisions thereir 


k ! Innl is it for 


ihc? msKoiwi 


nrs hi rvspun 


it r& your c*U (al-ShOin, 42 


: 1 3 ) r 
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You share nothing with those who divide in their religion and split 
into factions (al-An c 5m t 6: 159). 15 




Factionalism and division into groups and sects thus stands in 

Quranic emphasis on the unity of the believers. 



It is further noted that the hadith in question is not in consonance 
with historical reality, even if one tries to interpret the hadith in some 





way. Interpretation has in fact been attempted by those w 
that the 73 factions refer to the main divisions or sects* but not to the 
smaller factions and sub-divisions, simnlv because the smaller factions 



that are known to history far exceed in number as mare than 700 of 
them have been recorded. 

The assertion that there were 73 main factions has also been 




, since the main theological groups such as the Mu'tazila, 
Shi'a, Khawarij, Murji'a and Jabriyya, etc., do nut exceed eight or ten 
in number and cannot bv anv means be put at 73. Even a most liberal 
counting cannot take the number to 20. This is what writers such as 
al-Baghdadi, Shahrastanl, Ibn Hazm and others have stated and the 



conclusion is that the hadith under review does not correspond to 



historical 




B ft 




Zanjani has also noted the tendency among Shi'i writers to 



phirr emphasis on isutld and the reliability or otherwise of ihe 

narrators of hadith and noi enough on that of the text and message 





Zanjani then discusses at length Shaykh Tusi i 





writings and concludes that both of these writers have 



actually conveyed this message and upheld the priority of text 
over i he sanad (transmission 





It may be added in passing that the Shi' a Imamiyya, who are the 



largest of the three Shi 'a groups, rely mainly on their own collections 
of hadith. Of the four most well-known Shi i coJ lections 

■ 




Qj 




,381 H), Man 



Id Yahtjuruh al-Fiufih and Al-Takdhib) as well as al-*htib$ar by 

al-Dm al-Tusi (d. 460 H). Af-Kafi is the Shi i equivaler 





Bukhdri zx\d contains 16 





it-Tahdhtb is the ne 




5 
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The Shi'i understanding at hadith also differs smncwhai to that ol' 



their ! 






- u 



is include the $t 





twelve Imams in the general body of hadfth. Two of these 




anis 





mi 








connection are 

^ f >1 it* .-i I C" rt j»4 i -If 





and the sixth Imams» iMuhammad al-Baqir and Ja far al-Sac 

Shi 1 ! scholars have also expressed reservations over the existence 




materials in their hadrrh collections as well as over the 






had hadith in religious matters. They have on the whole 
the obligatory duties of Islam and its injunctions 
concerning faith and ^ihada need to be proven as a matter of certain tv 

Qur'ait or the authentic Suwm of the 









Prophet. The A had hadlth can only establish a probability which 

jlow the level of certainty; it can establish a decisive ruling of 






uiri a only when it can find confirmation and support in the 




J - jy 

ur an. 



■ 



I 'he definition of Aiidd hadith in Shi'i jurisprudence is not 



different from its Sunni definition, ihad is thus a hadith which has 
not reached the level of continuous testimony or tawatur even if it is 



narrated bv several narrators, sav five or six, but still falls below the level 








can esiaoiisn positive Knowledge on 



its own. There may be some differences of opinion among individual 
Shi *i scholars on the authority of A had, yet the majority Shi*! opinion 

is that no one may take a decisive stand in matters of religion on the 
basis only of Ah ad hadith unless there be supportive circumstantial 

to confirm its authenticity and truth,*' 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi has drawn attention ro weak ahddith in the 
caiegory especially of encouragement and warning {al-iarghtk ipci'I- 





not, on the whole, contain specific rulings (ahkam) but 

arc nevertheless a cause for concern. This is because the 'ulamd' of 



hndith have generally been less critical of this type of hadith, which 

has in turn tended to undermine the reliability of hadith generally. 

ukmnV of hadilh have specified certain conditions for 





ity of this type of hadith, even so, an 



■ u 






(if fuch hadilh can be seen in books and chapters on moral teachings 



ttpirirualitv and mvsticism. 41 AI-Qaradawi then draws attention to the 




Hi thai works on Qur'in exegesis (tajsrr) are also not free of weak 



mliili and evtjl forgeries on such l hemes as superiority and virtue of 
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the chapters and verses of the Qur'an. Even though much work has 






been done by leading scholars who have either w 
or declared them null and void, Qur'an com in 
Zamakhshari, al-Tha alibi* al-Baydawi, Isma 11 Haqqi and others have 



such as al- 




in quoting fabrications in the name of hadith - asarru c a 






idttk al-makdhttb* Al-Qaradivi also refers to 
of another well-known Tafslr (i.e. Ruh al-Bayan) who 
openly comes out (at the end of his commentary on sura al-Tawba) 





in defence of al-Zamakhshari and al-Baydawi, saying that 
on preaching and warning are either sound* weak, or 
they are sound, there is not an issue to address, but if they are weak 
of istuld then "the muhaddithun have agreed that weak hadith may be 




upon in regard to targhlb and tarhtb..". Even with reference 
to fabricated hadith, al-AliisI takes a surprisingly weak position and 




s to vindicate those who spoke in support of the superiority and 
ics of the verses of the Qur'an; they may have resorted to tying; 






but if their purpose was to encourage people to the 
adherence to His laws, then this may be said to be a permissible form 
of lying. This is the upshot of a long passage that al-C^aradawi has 
quoted concerning al-Alfisfs exegesis and then followed it with the 
following remark: '"This is very strange coming from a person who 
counts himself among commentators of the Book of God, Some have 



also described him as a faqth and tmtlt. What kind offtqk is this where 



all one finds is ignorance of the very fundamentals of what is upheld 

-Qaradawi then quotes a number 



omineni idama* including al-Bukhari and Muslim, as well as Ibn 




Hazm al 




and 



!\rabi 



as well as modern experts on hadith, Ahmad Muhammad Shakir and 
Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani - all to the effect that hadith of all 





s is subiect to the same 








of scrutiny, regardless as to whether its subject matter is 
with moral teachings or the ahkdm, and that only die Sahlh and Hasan 

may 

In the concluding remarks in his book Kayfa Nata l imaf Ma* a 
al-Sunna al-Nabawiyya (How should we treat the Sunna of the 
Prophet) al-Qaradawi has stressed tin- ncc* 
than three encyclopaedias on hadnh, Tin- 
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a comprehensive encyclopaedia on the narrators of hadith (nmwstl'a 
shamila li-rijul al-kadllh) and their biographies which is inclusive 
and exhaustive of all of the hadith narrators. Anyone who has been 
described and identified, whether as trustworthy or weak> including 
even the fabricators and liars should be included. 

A second encyclopaedia is then proposed for the textual subject 
matter of hadith, including their chains of transmission, whether one 
or more. The work should again be comprehensive and exhaustive of 
afJ hadith that is attributed to the Prophet, every thing in the Sunn a 
I liar is available in documented materials from the beginning down to 

the latter third of the fifth century of the hijra + 

Al-Qaradawi continued to propose the third of his thrcc-ticred 
proposal which brings to a conclusion and represents the basic objective 
of the first two projects. The third encyclopaedia that is proposed 
here is devoted exclusively to the Sahlh and Hasan ahddlth. which are 

J ■ ■ ■ - ■ 1 

derived from the other two collections proposed above in accordance 

with the strict and scientific criteria thai have been laid down for I his 

purpose by the leading hadith scholars and researchers of the past, and 
those among contemporary experts that enjoy the trust and confidence 

of the umma. 

The three encyclopaedias that are proposed, al-Qaradawi added, 

mm 

Should be compiled with the new methods of classification and should 
have a comprehensive index- Thev should be compiled in line with the 
overriding objective of providing the basic tools and a sou rce of benefit 
for research in all spheres of religion, social sciences and humanities, 
a n lI p r a ct i ca 1 1 y all a re as o f k now Le d g c r h a t a re ad d r ess e d b y t h e Su una , 
/VII of this should be done with the aid of modern facilities, especially 
the computer which is now a source of Great benefit and enables the 
contemporary generation to aim at levels of accomplishment that 
their predecessors were not able to achieve, nor even to think of 

achieving: 44 

I laving advanced these proposals, al-Qaradawi then expresses the 
hope that the Centre for Research in Sunna and Sira (CRSS) (Markaz 

fiuh fuh al-Sunna wa'l~Sira) of Qatar, of which al-Qaradawi himself is 
the DisfiCtor, will be able to cooperate with similar other institutions 
loWflrd making these proposals a reality/ 5 In an earlier reference to 
the need to isolate tho $&$h and Hasan hadith from the weak hadith, 
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al-Qaradawi noted that "this was what actually prompted me to compile 
a verified compendium (at-Mnntaqa) of SahJh and Hasan ah adit ft m 
two volumes that was published by the CRSS of Qatar,' 1 This work 
seems to be confined, however, to the study of a particular collection, 
namely that of al-Mundhiri's Al-Targhlb mal-Tarhib and does not, as 
such, address the wider proposals that al-Qaradawi has advanced on 
the compilation of encyclopaedias of hadith/' 

Ji ^ IT ■ 

Al-Qaradawi ends the two- page conclusion of his book with 
yet another suggestion which is that the Sunna is in need of "new 
commentaries {al-Sunna ft haja ila shuruh jadlda) so as to clarify the 
facts, elucidate the complexities, and rectify the concepts, refute 
the doubts and false attributions." All of this should he written in 
the current language of the people and address their contemporary 
concerns. 17 He refers in this connection to Qur'an commentaries that 
have been written by some of the prominent ^tilama 1 of the twentieth 
century such as Muhammad Rashid Rida, Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi, 
Tahir b, Ashur, Abu*l A la Mawdudi, Sayyid Qutb and Mahmud 
Shaltutj whose valuable endeavours advanced the knowledge of the 
Qtir'an to a new stage. This is also needed, al^Qaradawi adds, with 
regard to the Sunna, especially with reference to al-Bukhari and 
Muslim. Although some efforts have already been made by the ulamd* 
of India and Pakistan who wrote commentaries on the four works of 
Sunna. but "they are on the whole dominated by the imitative trend of 

1 - m 

conventional methods and do not address the concerns of contemporary 

minds"* 

The present writer believes that the methodology that 
the ulama of hadith have developed for the authentication of 
hadith is basically adequate, although new methods of research, 
documentation and classification that are now available due to better 
facilities could be utilised to great advantage, If a new project along 
the lines suggested above were to be undertaken y the work that is 
proposed would he mainly in the nature of sifting through, critical 
evaluation, and consolidation of the existing compilations of hadith. 
The hadith critics and writers on Marvdu ^at have already carried 
out works which would facilitate the task to some extent. Hut once 
again since the Mawdtfdt were themselves torn piled long after al- 

fiukharl and Muslim, they remain unconsolidated and separate, It 
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may therefore be worthwhile to propose that a panel of experts in 
hadith, tafstVy history, and jiqh should be set up, within the framework 
of the Organisation of Islamic Conference or such other national or 
international bodies as mi^ht be able and interested to undertake 
the proposed task. Once a project is created 4 along the lines of al- 

Qaradawf s suggestions, and assigned for implementation, it would be 
- ■ 

in order to suggest that the panel of experts take into consideration 
the prevailine conditions and realities of the Muslim community; 
especially in the sphere of legal injunctions (akkdm) and the need 
for uniformity and consensus on the basis of a comprehensive and 
conveniently accessible collection of hadith* This miglu mean a 
separate collection of ahddilh al-ahkum that could be utilised as a 
reference work on Shari ^-related themes by jurists, legislators and 
judges, My own proposal on this, which I made at an International 
Conference on hadith (held by rhc University of London's School 
of Oriental and African Studies in 1998) was basically focused on a 
critical review and consolidation of the existing collections with a 
view to compiling an abridged and purified version of the reliable 
hadith from the six major collections, I had occasion to reflect on that 
proposal further and find that the two proposals are different only 
on minor points, I am now unifying my proposal with al-Qaradawfs 
suggestions with respect to the encyclopaedic collections that he 
suggested on hadith. This is evidently a wider proposition and would 
naturally require greater allocation of resources and commitment, yet 
I now feci that a thorough review and comprehensive approach along 
the lines al-Qaradawi has suggested is preferable and would naturally 
command greater credibility. This is truly a challenging task but it is 
necessary if one is to hope for setting aside, hope full v once and for 
all, the incessant controversy that has persisted over the authenticity 
of hadith and accuracy of its text, message and purpose. If I were 
to suggest an adjustment in the conventional methodology of hadith 
criticism, it would be to pay balanced attention to the verification of 
both the isnad and main, and not to the one at the expense of the 
Other. Greater attention would thus have to be paid to the question 

ul internal harmony between the Sunna itself and then of the Suttna 
with (he Quran, and also the broad and general principles of Skan^a 
i hat are derived from the overall reading of these sources. 
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As for the reference al-QaradawI has made to the need for 

commentaries and hermeneutics on hadith that seek lo advance 

the understand in g of hadith from the viewpoint of contemporary 
conditions, this should be taken into consideration as a step beyond 

the compilation of the suggested encyclopaedic works, in conjunction 

perhaps with the specialised collection I proposed on legal ahddtth. But 
the actual writing of such commentaries should, for practical reasons 

of not diluting the focus of the main project, not be made .1 part of the 

basic project on hadith compilation. This second proposal may be the 
kind of work that expert institutions of higher learning and individual 
scholars can take up over a longer period, or even be made the subject 

of a new project after the proposed encyclopaedic works have been 

accomplished. The wider project that is undertaken as a result should 

naturally draw on the best expertise and resources as are available at the 
dawn of the 21st century so that it becomes a source of inspiration and 
invigorated learning for the generations of Muslims to come. It would, 
in my opinion, he an act of outstanding academic and spiritual merit 
and a most valuable service that Islamic scholarship can give to the 

umma of the 21 st century. What is proposed to be undertaken in this 

c 

way would bear credible resemblance to the third Caliph Uthman s 
in itiative so long ago for the authentication of the text of the Qur'an and 
the decision which he consequently took to validate only the authentic 
text to the exclusion of all the variant versions of the Holy Book. 

For the purpose solely of uniformity, the Caliph actually issued orders 

that all the variant versions of the Our an be burnt and destroyed. 

Depending on the nature of the result, participation and support that 

is realised for this project, one mav even be able, in due course, to 
invoke the support of general consensus {ijtua) for it provided lhat the 
explicit approval of the learned councils, academies, and individuals in 
the Muslim world is duly solicited and obtained. 



